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PREFACE. 


rjlHE toni’ described in the. present volume . extended from 
Bharhut, half-way between Allahabad and Jabalpur, 
to Asir and Burhanpur on the west, and to Chanda and 
Markanda on the south, thus covering nearly the whole of 
the western half of the Central Provinces. In the middle 
ages the greater, part of this country belonged to the Kula- 
churi Bajas of Gliedi or Ddlial. At a stiU earlier date the 
northern tract, about Uchahara and Mahiyar, was subject 
to two petty, chiefs, or simple Maharajas, who were tributary 
to the powerful Gupta Kings, in whose era they date all 
their inscriptions. 

Notices of aU these records are given in the following 
pages, with facsimiles of the dates in the accompanying 
Plates. 

The occurrence of these dates has given me an oppor- 
tunity of discussing the probable starting point of the 
Gupta era, which I have fixed approximately to the year 
191 A.D. Pour of these inscriptions contain, a second date 
in the twelve-year cycle of Jupiter, which, I think it pro- 
bable, wfil ultimately lead to the discovery of the true initial 
point of the Gupta era. I am not at present in possession of 
all the information necessary for the full discussion of this 
question ; but I may note here that the years of this cycle 
of J upiter have the same names as the twelve months of the 
- year, with the addition of the word Malid, or great, prefixed 
to each. Thus the year 156 of the Gupta era is also called 
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he year Mahd" VaisdMa, wliHe the year 209 is named MaM 
Asioayum. Now the difference between these two dates is 
53 years, or 5 years over 4; cycles of 12 years ; and as Aswa- 
yujais the fifth name in order after Vaisaklia, we thus 
learn that between the years 156 and 209 of tlie Gupta era 
there was no name omitted in the regular succession of the 
twelve years. But according to the old Astronomer Garga, 
the names of Aswayuja and Chaitra were omitted after the 
lapse of average periods of 85 years, so as to make the name 
of the year agree with that of the Nakshatra group, in whicli 
Jupiter actually rose heliacally. I have not yet been able 
to ascertain to my satisfaction what arrangement was actu- 
ally followed in making these omissions, and I will not 
hazard any speculations as to the name of the year, which 
probably corresponds witb A.D. 350, which, according to my 
proposed chronology of the Guptas, was the year Maha 
Vaisakha. I hope, however, to obtaia hereafter some positive 
information regarding the exact recmrence of these omitted 


names, which may then be brought to bear upon the initial 
point of the Gupta era. In the meantime, I wish to draw 
attention to the data furnished by the inscriptions of Budha 
Gupta and Dlnuvabhata, from wliich I hare deduced the 
probable commencement of the Gupta era in 194j A T> 

I haYe also given a short account of the silver coins of 
the Gnptas and then- successors, amongst which will be 

lAigs-namea Bhima Sena' 
and Santi Varma. Since the plate was prepared, I have 

^Xls onTtf mth face to the 

iioht, as on aU the Gupta coins. The coin is of rude and 

coarse execu ion, and must therefore he considerahlv late 

tlian the coins of Skanda and Budha Gunta t7 

consists of four syUahles, which I read m-th » ^ 

as to the fli-st, as D&modara Gnfntal The e 
la wmpta;. the com was obtained 

iv. 
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at Ajudliya, and bears on the reverse the usual Gupta pea- 
cock with expanded tail. The whole legend seems to read 
as follows : — 

Devajaya viji [tava\ nh'avani pati Ddmodara Gufpia). 

The name of Ddmodara Gupta is found in the Aphsar 
inscription of the later Guptas. He was the son and suc- 
cessor ' of Kumdra Gupta II, who was the opponent of Sdnti 
Varma. Damodara must therefore have reigned, according 
to my cdlculation of the Gupta chronology, from about 460 
to 480 A.D., a date wMch agrees with the statement of the 
inscription that he had successfully encountered ^^at the 
battle of Maushari the fierce army of the Western Hunas.” 

I have also given a pretty long account of the Eulachmd 
dynasty of Chedi, illustrated by numerous inscriptions. AU 
of these are dated in an era of their own, wliich is called 
both Chedi Samvat and Kulachuri Samvat. The starting 
point of this era I have fixed with some certainty in the 
year 249 A.D. My account of the era is founded partly 
on the mention of the Kulachuri Kings in the dated inscrip- 
tions of other dynasties, and partly on the mention of 
several week days in some of them own inscriptions. After- 
wards I was lucky enough to find two separate notices of 
the Chedi Kings by independent authors, which serve to 
establish the correctness of the date that I have assigned to 
the beginning of the era. 

The first of these notices is a very short paragraph of • 
Abu Kihdn, the contemporary of Mahmud of Ghazni, which 
has escaped the notice of all previous enquuers. After 
mentioning Kdlanjar he says, thence to Dahal, of which 
the capital is Bituri, the kingdom^ of Kankgu.” Now these 
names -are only a slight disguise in Persian characters for 
Ddlial^ which was another appellation of the country of 


* Sec Rcinavid, JTragmenis Araies et Persons p. 106, aud Elliot’s Muhammadan Mts~ 
iorians by Dowsoiij 1, 58. Sec also p. 106 of this volume. 
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Cliedij of wMcli the Ccapital was Tnpurij or Tripura^ and' the 
Eaja was Ghngeo, or Gangeya Deva. Ahn Bihhn’s account 
refers to the year 1030-31 A.B., -while the reign of Gangeya 
is fixed hy the genealogical reckoning of my chronology to 
the period between A.D. 1025 and 1050. 

The second notice is in Dr. Blihler’s account of Billiana, 
the author of the Yikramankadeva Charita.^ JBilhana was 
horn atKhonamukha, in Kashmir, and left his natiT© coimtry 
between 1062 and 1065 A.D. He visited Mathura, Kauauj, 
Praydg, and Benares, and afterwards resided for some time 
at the conrt of the Qlicmdela Chief Kama in Ddliala, or 
Bundelkhand ; and it was here, he tells us, that he gained 
his victory over the poet Ganghhara.” Eventually he be- 
came the court poet of the OhMukya King Vikramaditya 
Tribhuvana MaUa of Kalyana. As his Hfe of this king 
was written about A.D, 1085, the date of his residence at 


the court of Kaja Kama of Dahala may he placed about 
A.D. 1070 to 1075, a period which agrees exactly -with the 
approximate date of A.D. 1060 to 1075, which I had already 
assigned to him hy the genealogical reckoning. 

In this notice I have retained tlie statement that Kama 
was the Ghandela Chief of Dfihala, or Bmidelhhmid, for 
he purpose of TOrrecting the widely-spread mistake that 
Ghed% w^as identical with Ghcmdel. This error, I believe 
oiigiMted with Lieutenant Price, the translator of the Mail 
mscnption of the Chandel Bajas. After desorihing how 

of Cliedi 

m tie fierce flglt," lie adds in a note, “tie same T leliere 
mtl Chmidaii;' so tlat Madana Tama must have em i 

limsclff How Chimdeh is H,. “ ™ ™ “aquered 
^ ^ ^ v^uancieia is the tnhal name of the Bniiq 

yio inled over tie country of Mahola, Elaimalo and 

ly Al„ aMn, 
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hasuMi in one of tlie PritM Haj’s inscriptions. There is 
hesides no Kama in the Chandela lists of kings. But Kama 
of is the well-known B/a^a Kama of Chedi, which 

country, according to Hema Chandra, was also called Ddhala. 
I may add that Kama himself and all his descendants hear 
the titles of Chedindra and Chedinarendra, or ‘‘Lord of 
Ohedi,” in all their inscriptions. 

' I have also given a full account of the curious Buddhist 
caves at Bh&,ndak, near the Warda Biver, and of the fine group 
of temples at M^rkanda on the Venya Ganga Biver. As 
hoth of these places are in the ancient district of Vdikatalca, 
"I have suggested that JBhdndah is only the modem ab- 
breviated form of the old name. 


A.^ CUNNINGHAM. 



ARCHEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA. 


EEPORT OF A TOUR IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES, 1873-T4 & 1874-75. 


1.— IvlX-PAHlR. 

M y tour in 1873-743 beganwitli tlie discovery of tlie magni- 
ficent Stupa of Bliarlint, half -way between AUaliabad 
and Jabalpur. As tbe description of this old Buddhist 
monument forms the subject of a separate volume, I only 
allude to it now for the purpose of indicating the site of 
the lofty crest of Ldl JPahdi', or the “ Hed Hill,” at the south- 
east foot of which the stupa is situated. The hiU is also 
known as Chliatri JBalidi% that is, the “ Umbrella or Canopy 
Hill,” a name which is said to have been derived from a 
large romid stone, with a hole in the middle, which is now 
lying on the top, and which is supposed to be like an umbrella. 
The height of the hill is 1,869 feet above the sea, and 600 feet 
above the plain of Bharhut. 

Hear the top of the hill there is a fine natural cave, large 
enough to hold as many as 100 people. Outside there is an 
inscription, painted in large white letters, which are now 
illegible. 

Hear the Chhatri stone there is a separate piece of rock, 
with an inscription on the top in large letters, which shows 
that the rule of the Kulachuri dynasty of Chedi had once 
extended to Bharhut. . The inscription will be examined here- 
after, along '^vith other records of the Kulachuri kings of 
Chedi. 

A separate short line repeats the name of the inscribe!’, 
as “ Hdut Sri 23alldla Deva.^’ 

This brief record is important in giving the week-day, 
wliich will help us in ascertaining the initial point of the 
Chedi or Kulachm’i era, which is clearly the Samvat here 
used. The inscription was recorded by Prince Ballala Heva, 
the son of Kesavaditya, and grandson of Hara Sinlia Heva, 
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the Kulaclmri Eaja of Chedi. This king is mentioned in 
other inscriptions, and more particularly in a record of his own 
reign, wliich is dated in Samvat 907, Marga sudi 11, Sunday. 
An inscription of Jaya Sinha Deva, Ms younger brother, is 
dated in Samvat 928, Si4vana sudi 6, Sunday, and an earlier 
one without the week-day in Samvat 926. The earliest record 
of this family that I have seen is the copperplate [mentioned 
hy WiKord] which hears the date of Samvat 793, Phalgun 
hadi 9, Monday. M’om all these week-days we may now 
confidently expect to ascertain the initial point of the Chedi 
or Kulachuri era^ with absolute certainty. 3^1y assistant, Mr. 
Beglar, has since found several inscriptions of the Kula- 
chm’i llajas of Maha-Kosala, in wMch the era used is called 
both Chedi Samvat and Kulachuri Samvat. I have now 


got eight dates which give the week-day, fom’ of which agree 
in placing the first year of the Kulachuri Samvat in A. D. 249. 

Another point of some interest in this short record on the 
hill of Lai Pahar is ^he mention of the village of T^ddyavco- 
grama, or IBajagaon, wMch may have been the original name 
of Bharhut itself. It was certainly the name of Prince 
Ballala Deva s estate ; and if it was not Bharhut itself, it could 
not have been far off, as his father’s principality must have 

orPchatoa probably only the present chiefsMp 


2.— BHAPHDT. 

Baddhist Stfipa of Bharhut is situated nearly 
to thIpLf AUahabad and Jabalpur, and about 2 miles 

U l^etween th^ Satna and 

120 miles from Allah- 

aoaa and 111 miles from Jabalpur. 

ments found in the exp‘iv‘i+‘ to say whether the frag- 

to the iS ad^tio^ ^ Sr 

still standing - and this w*! <3 temple is 
wore made Its nlatform ® 
as a simple rectangle. 25 feet 
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temple itself being only 2 1-| feet long by 16 feet broad. At 
some subsequent period the platform was considerably en- 
larged, and two side-rooms were added to the temple. A 
portion of one of the pillars was found, as well as several 
pieces of the cusped arch of the entrance and a single piece of 
the canopy of the enshrhied statue. The last hears a portion 
of a Buddhist dedicatory inscription. The origiaal pedestal 
occupied the whole breadth of the temple ; but afterwards a 
second smaller pedestal was placed on the top of the larger one, 
on which is seated a colossal figure of Buddha, with his right 
shoulder bare, his right hand resting on his knee and his left 
hand on his lap. On the upper pedestal to the right are some 
Brahmanical figures in subordinate positions : — KMi, the skele- 
ton goddess ; Siva, with his noose and thunderbolt ; BrahmA 
with his beard and tluee heads ; and Indra, on his elephant. 
The other side of the pedestal is broken. On the lower pedestal 
there are two lions. Amongst the broken sculptures are no less 
than fom* bearing on their pedestals portions of the Buddhist 
creed of Ye-dharmma hetu prabhava^ &c. It is certain, there- 
fore, that this was a Buddihst temple down to the very last. 
After seeing many other small temples in different places, I 
am of opinion that the original temple was a square of 15 feet, 
with a portico in front, supported on fom’ pillars. Judging 
from other examples, the portico would have been about one- 
half the width of the temple, which would make the total 
length 22 feet 6 inches, the actual length of the old temple 
being only one foot less. The plan of the old temple, thus 
described, may be conveniently compared with the plan of the 
Tigowa temple in the present volume. This proportion accords 
with the plans of most of the temples of the Gupta period, 
to which time I believe that this Bharhut temple belongs. At 
some later period, say about 1100 A. B., the tem23le was 
enlarged, and a second pedestal placed on the toj) of the old 
one, to give due elevation to the new statue, which then took 
the place of the ancient colossus. 

Several moulded and curved bricks wez’e also found, which, 
as they form portions of a ch’cle not less than 20 feet in 
diameter, must have belonged to a small stanza. Numerous 
pieces of iron were also discovered, ' which are not worth 
sketching. The uses of most of them are obvious, such as 
the razor and nail-cutter, which are easily recognized. Only 
one razor was found ; although every monk was bound to 
possess one for his oAvn tonsiu’e. 
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A single bronze fifi^ure rvas also found in the excavations. 
It seems to be that of an attendant ; and I am unable to say 
■wbetber it is Buddbist or Bralnnanical, I was disappointed 
in not finding any seals, either of burnt- clay' or of lac, 
Trbicli have been found in such numbers at other places, as 
at Sravasii, Sanldsa-Bihar, Siirndth, Bodh-Gaya, Bakror, 
Giryek, and Birdraban near Laklii-Sarai. But Bharhut is 
not singular in this respect, as I have not obtained even a 
single seal at the eminently Buddhist site of Kosam. 


S.—SANKAUGABH. 

Sankargarh is a small bill fort of no importance, 5 miles 
to tlie west of Bbarhnt and 4 miles to thenoidh of Uchahara. 
I visited the place to inspect a square stone pillar, which was 
said IP hare carvings like those of the Buddhist railing of 
t le Bharhut feiupa. The pillar stands in front of a Baori 
well, and is believed to have been set up by a Brabman, five 
or SIX generations ago. But the carving is much too good 

tbp ^ ^ ^- 1 - the figures are Bralnnanical, 

tl P ^ p T?^ have been brought from Bbarhnt; although 

SLym, and aie probably copies. 

Eaoii » 

lYrBfite w ™ ^ A'’!"’ inscribed slab 

ym on iis lianli. ibe slab is said to bo the momiynpnf nf 

There ireirav Stlt7ff ' “ 

Tillage illine*"'neai’ a'*^ "7 of the 

vessel fiom lie Tons riVei'7e”bi''7f 
she fte— reel a ASd rf mXf 

sudden death of the Gienhe-d until the 

r«ssel as nsuab md S sbenLetfe®^' ^®Twata- 

it on to her bead, when be was assistmg her in lifting 

got into the water-pot 
Gared her love, and became a Sati^^Vr 
niakes her a Brahman’s wife she ^ j-Jie version which 
he nfre of the shepherd in a former bbfri 
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The story is widely known, and forms the subject of many 
doggerel verses, which are more popular than decent. The 
following verse gives the cliief points of the story : — 

PS.m bhavoii Bakoli, 

Bason Dane-re gaon, 

Bliarhufc Kear Gadarija, 

Tebii se judo saneo. 

‘'To fetch water from Bakoli, a maiden of Dane went; there met a 
sbepbevd of Bharhut, and fell in. love with hirn.^^ 

4.— UCHAHARA, or UCHAHADA. 

TJehahara is a small town and railway station on the 
high road between Allahabad and Jabalpur, and six miles to 
the south-west of Bharhut. The town gives its name to 
the chiefship of a Parihdr Raja, ^vho is, however, better 
known now as the Raja of Nagod, since the Raja x^ref erred 
to live there after the jilace was made a military canton- 
ment.- The situation of TJehahara at the junction of the 
two great lines of road from Allahabad and Benares towards 
the south and near the head of the long obligatory fiass of 
the Tons valley between Maliiyar and Jokhai is awery favour- 
able one. The original name of the district is said to have 
been JBarm6, and the Barmd Nadi is noted as being the ]di’ 6- 
sent boundary between the Mahiyar and TJehahara chief- 
ships. But this stream was at first only the boundary line 
which divided the tAVo districts of north and south Barme. 
At Kari Talai, which once formed jDartof Mahiyar, I found 
an inscription with the name of TJehahada. The old name 
of Barme is widely known ; but few peojple seemed to knoAv 
anything about the extent of the country. Prom the late 
Minister of the TJehahara State, I learned that the JParihdr 
chiefship was older than that of the Ghanclels of Malioba, 
as Avell as that of the 3dghels of Rewa, According to his 
belief, it formerly included Mahoba, and all the country to 
the north as far as the Ghfits and Bilhari on the south, and 
extended to Mau-Mahewa on the west, and on the east com- 
prised most of the country now held by the Baghels. I do 
not suppose that the Bfighels would admit this eastern 
extension ; but it seems to receive some supj)ort from the 
position assigned by Ptolemy to the ^oriidri, who are very 
probably the same people as the Parihhrs. The great lake at 
Bilhari, called Lakshman Shgar, is said to have been made by 
Lakshinan Sen Parihar ; and the great fort of Singorgarh, 
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still farther to the south, contains a pillar hearing the name 
of a Parihar Eaja. The family has no ancient records, and 
Yaguely claims to have come from Ahu-SiMiar in the west 
(Mount Ahu), more than thirty generations ago. 

In Uchahara itself there is no ancient building now 
standing ; but there are numerous fragments of architecture 
and scrdpture which probably date as high as 700 or 800 
A. D. This is perhaps the earliest date that can be assigned 
to the Tarihars in IJchahara, as everybody affirms that they 
were preceded by a Tehya Haj, or dynasty of Telis, who re- 
sided at Kho, over the whole of the country called Barme. ■ 


5.— KHO. 

I paid a visit to Klio, to examine the great mound, and 
to make enquiries regarding the exact find-spots of several 
copperplate inscriptions which are now in the possession of 
the Baja of IJchahara. The old town of Kho has nearly 
disappeared, and is now represented by a small village. The 
great mound stands on the south bank of the Barda Kald, 
just three miles to the west of IJchahara. It is still upwards 
® height, and forms a conspicuous mark in the very 

mddle of the valley. On excavation, I found the ruins of a 
large red brick temple, which had apparently been destroyed 
by fire, as the whole of the stone statues were split into 
smaU fragments, such as could not readily have been done 
with a hammer. There were also numerous friable flakes of 

^ quantity of 

conciete of brick-and-lime, of which many of the brick 

fragments had fused into slag. ^ 

as ? faced to the east, and was dedicated to Vishnu, 

avatllr a colossal statue of the Kara-Sinha- 

and 3 feet ?•? ^4 fee* m length 

is a Nao-a witli Ini i between tlie boar’s legs there 

is canonied f>ody and serpent’s tail. He 

in Ills hands bdoTthe hoaA The* 

The large diniensions of ™Sed figui’e of Garuda. 

than life-size; whilst a single thuLh Ti Y ^ 

proves that there ^ inches m breadth, 

L_ of at least twicb 

‘ See Plate nl ’ — 
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tlie natural height. All the human faces are remarkable for 
the large size of the lower lip. In the accompanying plate I 
have given a sketch of a fragment of a colossal head, which 
is 8 inches broad. Prom the root of the nose to the parting 
of the lips is only one inch, while the lower liii is one inch 
and an eighth. In a second smaller example the dimensions 
were respectively 5-eighths and 6^-eighths of an inch. This 
peculiarity was, therefore, intentional.^ Ap^iarently, also, it 
was the fashion of a particular period, as I have found terra- 
cotta heads in other places with the same large under lip. 

The mound itself is called AtariteJcra, or simj)ly Atariya, 
or the high mound, a name which it justly hears, as I found 
that the floor of the temple was raised 22 feet above the 
ground. The pedestals of the statues were still in situ ; but 
there was nothing, not even a single letter, to give any clue 
to the date of the temple. The bricks were large, 14 x 8^ 
X 2^, and probably belong to the time of the Tehya Raj. 
As'Kho is said to have been the capital of the Teliya Rdjas, 
this date is not improbable. 

Regarding the inscribed cojiperplates which were found 
in the Kho vaUey, I learned that one pau was discovered in 
1870, in ploughing a field belonging to the neighbouring vil- 
lage of Majgowa. As this pair had a ring and seal attached, 

I am able to identify the inscription as an edict of Maharaja 
Hastin, which is dated in Samvat 191 of the Gupta era. 
Pom’ other plates, which were found in the same place some 
twenty years earlier, or about 1852 A. R., are said to have been 
sent to Benares. I conclude, therefore, that these were the 
four plates obtained by Colonel Ellis while Political Agent at 
Ragod, as they were certainly sent to Benares, where they 
were translated by Professor HaU. They also are dated in 
the Gupta era. They will be described shortly when I come 
to speak of the Bhubhara Pillar. ' 

6.— lIARI-TlEAI, OR KARNAPERA. 

The village of Kari-TMai stands on the east side of the 
Kaimm’ range of bill s, 22 miles to the south-east of Mahiyar 
and 31 miles to the south of Ech^hara. The old name of 
the place was Karnpur or Karnapura, which is now restrict- 
ed to a small village, with a number of ruined temples lying 
along the ridge, to the north of the modem town. There is 


> Sea Pliite III. 
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also a large tank called Sdgar, half a mile in length, to the 
east of the ruins ; hut it is now nearly dry. The principal 
figure is the hoar of Yishnu in red sandstone, which is 
8 feet long, 7 feet high, and 2 feet 9 inches hroad. There is 
also a colossal Narasinha in white stone, and one naked 
J ain figure. All the temples are mere heaps of ruins, from 
which the smaller figures have been removed, some to Kari- 
Talai, some to Jahalpm*. In Kari-Talai I saw the Tisli and 
Tortoise avatars, each 4^ feet long and 3 feet hroad. In the 
Jabalpur Museum there is a long inscription from Kari- 
Talai with the names of Yiwa Itdjd Deva and Lahlislimana 
Rdjd. The latter is called both Cliecli'iido'afmA Ghedinarendra^ 
or the “ Lord of Ohedi.” This inscription, therefore, proves 
that Kari-Tdlai was in early possession of the Xulachuris 
of Ohedi. 

But a stUl more iniportant inscri 2 )tion was discovered, some- 
where about 1850, in a small receptacle inside the ruined 
temple of the ^ Y ardha, or boar incarnation of Yishnu. 
This mscription is engraved on a plate of copper and records 
the grant of land by Maharaja Jayandth in the Samvat year 
^ a ^ uoted both in words and in figures. The name 
ot the Samvat IS not mentioned; but, as I will show here- 
after, there is no doubt that the era is that of the Guptas. 


7.— BHUBHAUA. 

on the top of the tahle- 
SJ; ^chahai-a, thk-e is a ^TOU- 

“tliR called ThdH~paihar^ or 

7 « ^The PiUar is lOi inches hroad and 

unM7mrt^chc.oI^^ irf i-ectangnlar and the 
tion of hue slinrf V the lower part there is an inscrip- 
the names of Wo characters, which gives 

is the now well-known BaL one of whom 

plates who has ^chahara copper- 

Saiawandtha, the son of the other is 

coppeimlate BroTfbk^S ^dri-Taldi 

fiud that Sarvvandth anrl names, we 

fnrther, as t“orded d^tes ofT • and 

correspond, we leam that the « their separate inscriptions 

Ids fatliei JatSidtt mmt SaiwAiath 

which is used hy S C&. ? 

not given in numhori, hut is the date is 

’ '™t IS simply named the Mahd-Mdgha 
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Samvatsara, that is, the year of the twelve-year cycle of 
Jupiter, 'which was so called. As Sarwanath’s father, Jaya- 
natli, was still alive in I'/’?, and as Hastings son, Sanhshohlia, 
had succeeded him before 209, the only possible dates of this 
Bhnhhara pillar are the MahS,-Magh years of 188 and 200 
of the Gupta era. But as we have another inscription of 
Hastin, dated in Samvat 156, the earlier date of Samvat 188 
is the more probable one. There are several other inscriptions 
of these two families, which I will now notice in some detail, 
as they promise to give ns most material assistance in finding 
the initial-point of the Gupta era. 

INSCRIPTIONS. 

DATED IN THE GHPTA ERA. 

I HAVE now collected no less than nine inscriptions which 
are dated in the era of the Guptas. Two of these of Baja 
Hastin have already been made knomi by Professor Hall’s 
translations.^ The following list gives the Itajas names and 
the dates of these important records, with the place of their 
deposit. Extracts from all these inscriptions are given in 
the accompanying Plate, showing the dates at fuU length. 


No. 

Names. 

Gupta 

era. 

Year of Jnpiter 
cycle. 

Place of deposit. 

1 

Raja Hastin ... 

156 

JIaha, Vnisaklui ... 

Benares College. 

2 

Ditto 

173 

M all a As way uj a ... 

Allahabad Museum. 

3 

Raja Jayanathn 

174 

In author’s possession. 

4 

Ditto 

177 

... • 

Raja of Uchahara. 

5 

Baja Ilnstin ... 

191 

Mnhu Chaitra 

Ditto. 

6 

Rnja Snrvvanatlia 

197 


Ditto. 

7 

Raja Simbsholilia 

209 

MaliS. Aswayuja ... 

Ditto. 

8 

Raja Sarvvan^tha 

214 


In author’s possession. 

9 

Rajas Hastin & Sarvvandtlia 


Maha Magha 

Stone pillar at Bhuhhara. 


The first point to he noticed in this list is, that the date 
of No. 2, the reading of which on the plate as 163 is quite 
clear, is certainly a mistake for 173. All the other dates fit 
into their proper places in the twelve-year cycle. Thus 
Aswayuja being the sixth name after Ohaitra, the date of 209 
falls exactly 18 years after 191 ; and another Aswayuja must 
have fallen 18 years before 191, or in 173, and not in 163, as 
actually written in the inscription. Similarly, Aswayuja be- 
ing the fifth name after Vais^kh, the two years named Mah^ 


* See Bengiil Asiatic Society’s Jouruiii, XXX, p. 1. 
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Aswayiija must have fallen in IGl and 173/ When I fii’st 
saw these inscriptions, I felt grave doubts as to the correct- 
ness of the' generally accepted rendering of the words 
oiripa rdjya hlmUau as the “ close or cessation of the Gupta 
rule.” I referred the point to some learned Brahmans, by 
whom I was assured that the true meaning of the expression 
was, “during the peaceful sway of the Guj)tas.” This 
rendering has since been confirmed by the learned Hajendra 
Lala Mittra. 


In one of these inscriptions, hlo. 7 of Haja Sarwanatha, 
dated in Samvat 197, I find mention of the goddess IPrishta- 
ymriJDevi. Now this same name of Prishtapuri, according to 
my reading, occurs in the Allahabad Pillar inscription of 
Samudra Gupta, wliich Prinsep has rendered Arghaslda- 
<pura? If I am right in this reading, then 3?Q'isJitapuri 
must have been the name of some small principality that 
was tributary to Samudra Gupta. This name I would 
identify with JPithaora, one of the chief towns in the IJcha- 


hara district, and a place of considerable antiquity. In 
No. 8 inscription of Pv^aja Sankshobha, dated in Samvat 209, 
■the name is written PHshtapuri. The great goddess of Pitha- 
ora at the present day is 'Bataini JDevi, who is represented 
with fom’ arms and attended by several naked male figures, 
which lead me to suppose that she must he a Jaina goddess. 

In Samudra Gupta s inscription the names of two other 
p aces are joined with Prishtapura, under the rule of the 
same l^mg, which I read as follows : BrisUaimraha, Malien- 
c 1 agv) i vtt, IJdyaraha, Sioamidcdta. If Bitliaora he accepted 
as the represenMve of the fii’st, then Vdydra may he 

and Mahendragiri with Mahiyar, 

As these mscriptions of the Gupta period are of para- 
mount interest for early Indian histolv, I rviU forest thlir 

Y ^ briGl stcltGUlGIlt of tllGIV panfoii+o 

Facsimiles of the dates will he found in th^ ^ 

Plate.^ iULina in tiie accompanying 


.JiP S, 1. v=ri 

onpuiulink letters. ^ w me engrayer, otvmg to some smearing of the 

JouruulfvT’ Pillar, and Prinsep’s Trans- 
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Qopj^er-plate No. 1. — E/AJa Hastin, Samvat 156. 

“ Glory to Mahadeva ! Well be it ! In the year one hundred and 
fifty-six of the enjoyment of sovereignty by the Gupta kings/in the year 
MaM Taisdkha, in the month of KArtika, on the third of the waxino- moon. 
On that aforesaid day, by the great King Sri Hastin, sprung from the 
house of the Farivrdjaka princes, great-grandson of MahAraja Devahya, 
grandson of Maharaja Prabhanjana, and sou of MahftrAjd Damodara 
— giver of thousands of bine, of elephants and horses, of store of gold 
pieces and of land j diligent in homage to his spiritual guides, and to his 
father and mother; most devoted to the gods and to Brahmans; victori- 
ous in many hundreds of battles ; the delighter of his race — with a view 
to enhance his own worthiness, and that he might make himself to 
mount by the flights of steps celestial, the village of Vasmitaraspendika 
has been ceded, absolutely, to Gopaswamin, Bhavaswamin, SandhyA- 
putra, DivAkaradatta, Bhaskaradatta, and Suryadatta, Vajasaneya, 
MAdhyandina, Brahmans of the stock of Kutsa. 

“ In all directions this village has fosses of demarcation. On the 
north side is the boundary of Mona and that of Purvabhukti. To 
SaudhyAputra and the rest the place is assigned, privileged from the 
ingress of fortune-tellers and soldiers, and with right to rid itself of 
robbers. 

By virtue of these presents, impediments to the franchises herein 
patented are not to be opposed, even in after-times, by those who arise in 
my family, or by those who are maintained by substance accuring from 
my shares. Thus it is enacted. Let one do otherwise than as I have 
decreed, and though my soul shall have transmigrated into another body, 

I will, with intense vigilance, bring him to destruction." 

(Here follows tlie usaal quotation against resumption of 
land) . 

^‘^The end. And this was engrossed by Suryadatta, son of the 
financier, Bavidatta, grandson of the financier and minister Naradatta, 
great-grandson of the Minister Vakra. The commissioner in the trans- 
action was BhAgraha." 

I have given the greater part of this translation in the 
very words of Dr. Hall, excepting, of CQurse, the passage 
regarding the date. Dr. Hall translates ‘ rdjye hlmhtavl as 
“extinction of the sovereignty;” hut, according to my 
view, which has the strong sujjport of Bahu Eajendra Lala ' 
Mittra, the true meaning is “possession of sovereignty.” 


Copper-plate No. 2. — Elji. , Scmnvat 163 {read 173). 

An abstract of this inscription, embracing all its material 
points, has been given by Professor HaU, whose account I 
follow after the specification of the date.^ 


'See BengJil Asintic Societj'e Journal, XXX, pp. 8, 9. 
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“ Glory to Mali&,cleva ! Well be it ! lu the year one hundred and 
sixty -three of the possession of sovereio-nty by the Gupta kings, in the 
year Mahd Aswaijvja, in the month of Cliaitra, on the second of the w’ax- 
ing moon. On that aforesaid clay, by the great King Sri Ilastiu, sprung 
from the bouse of the Parivrajaka princes, &c., &c., was bestowed on 
several Brahmans (mentioned by name), in perpetuity, ‘the benefice'’ of 
Korpdrika, which apparently was situated in the heart of a village. 

" The estate thus assigned wms bounded on the east by the diteli of 
Korpaia j on the north by Nimuktakakonaka in the village of Vangara; 
on the south by Mavrika and Amvratasantaraka in Valaka ; and on the 
west by NUgasarl. To the south lay the allotment of Balavarman. 

“ The stanzas of the other grant are repeated in this, but, before (he 
last of them, we have another *. 'He who resumes land, given by him- 
self or given by another, transformed to a dung-worm, along with his 
progenitors, receives retribution.'’ 

“ Suiyadatta is now become ' great fecial.’ He stj’les his grandfather 
'financier,’ and no longer ‘ minister.’ Bhfigraha, as seven years before, is 
the commissioner. His name here precedes his title, in the Sanskrit ” - 

Each of the sets of plates, as I have said already, is 
Mcompamed by a rude signet ring. “Of the fortunate 
Hastin, is inscribed on one of the rings ; “ The fortunate 
King Hastin,” on the other. 


Copper-pJafe No. 5.— E,aja JatakItha, Samvat 174 . 

ra'iaTwTnS^ ^rom Achcbakalpa was the MahA- 

down to bis ^^aharaia KusiiltA Heva, whose son, howdng 

raia Java Swamt ^ T ^ queen Jhya Siodmini, was Malia- 

the aueen d'>wn to his father’s feet, born of 

down to bis fatbevCf TT Vyaghra, whose son, bowing 

rfija JAYANATui who 1 tile queen MajjJiHa Devi, was Maba- 

nins, oX^r^ prospenty,i berel,y notifies to all Brah- 

pamica [? the ciihe^e^of rhn'1' Ndgacloya-sanfalca Chmida- 

this villio-e, undSLd L u ^ of Nagocl], that 

quartered upon ifc nnd 

is given to 

Vajasaneya sect, for the enhT^ ° Mfidbyanclini division of the 
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tion from tlie Maliabharata, promising 60,000 years of heaven 
to the giver of land, and the same period in hell to thp 
resumer of land.] 

“ Samvatsara one hundred and seventy-four, month of Ashadha, 
fourteenth day. On the aforesaid da}’- this is written by me, Bhogika 
Giminjjakirltl , sou of Bhogika J)hnivada{ia, grandson of the great 
Bhogika Ildmatya Sarvvadatta, head of the correspondence office. Sainvat 
174-; Ashadha, da}’- It'.” ^ 


Cojojper-jilate No. 4. — Raja Jayanatha, Samvat 177. 

This inscrijotion opens ivith the genealogy of Raja Jaya- 
n^tha, as given in the, last copper-plate, and records the ^’t 
of the village of DhavashandiJka. Then follows the date : 

Samvatsara one hundred and seventy-seven, month of Chaitra, 
twenty-second day. Written by Ga liana, minister of peace and. war 
[Sandhivigrahika], son of Bhogika Varsliadatla, grandson of Bhogika 
FJidlgndaUamdiya, the householder Sarvvadatta, head of the corre- 
si^oudence office.^^ 

[ Here follows a postscript which has no counterpart in 
the previous inscriiition.] 

The limits of possession are extended to the fields of corn, the 
moixndSj the tracts of gold (?), the grass-meadows for cattle, the mango 
orchards, the surrounding woods, and all the village wells.^^ 

Copper-plate No. 6. — Raja Hastin, Samvat 191. 

“Glory to Mahadeva ! Be it well! One hiuulred and ninety-one 
years of the enjoyment of sovereignty by the Gupta kings having 
passed, in the year Mahd C/iailra on the third day of ihe waning moon 
of the mouth of Mdgha. On that very day, month and year aforesaid, by 
the king of the race of Pavivrajaka [ascetics], great-grandson of Maharaja 
BEVAuyAjgraiidson of Maharaja Piiabhanjana, son of MaharajaDlMODARA 
hi ah^raja Hastin — giver of thousands of kine, elephants, horses, gold and 
land j renderer of homage to his preceptors and parents ; devoted to the gods 
and to Brahmans ; victor in hundreds of battles; delighter of his dynasty — 
was bestowed, at the request of Mahadevi Deva, the village named 
lidlugartia — well dehned on all sides by Pnrvvagkaii [the Bastern gbat], 
and other boundary marks; not infested by thieves, not liable to be 
molested by royal troops or officials ; with all its fields and produce, 
buildings and inhabitants, together with other belongings — on Govinda 
Sicdmi, Gomika Swdmi, and Duva Sicdmi, Apamanyava Brahmans of the 
Chandoga and Gautama sects, by this copper-plate \i.'lmrasdsand\, that it 
may be enjoyed by their posterity. 


* In this inscription tlie date is given botli in words and in figures. 
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“ Thus have I enhaiioed the pious acts of my parents and myself, 
raising a succession of steps that ina}’' lead to heaven, and please 
Mahadevi Deva ! " 

[Here follows tlie usual appeal to liis successors against 
resumption, and the well-known quotation from the 
Mahahharata.] 

‘‘ This was written by Vibhudatta, the minister for peace and war 
[Mahasandhika Vigrahika], son of Shiyadatta, grandson of kavidatta, 
great' grandson of Bhogika Naradatta, and great^great-grandson of the 

Minister Vakra. Agent the Adhikrita Nara Sinha. Samvat 191 ;Magh, 
day 3/^ » o ^ 

By comparing the geneaology of the ministers with that 
of the Bajas in this and the previous inscriptions of Hastin 
dated in 156 and 1 73, it appears that the long reign of Hastin 
had covered two generations of ministers. 


Copper-plate No. 6. — E,a.ja SarwanItha, Samvat 197. 

■ “ Aum ! Be It well ! Descended from was the Maha- 

SL fo'^^l'everencing his father's feet, born of the 

fcT fr*’ TTi VviGHRi, whose son, veverencing his 

latliei s feet, bom ot the queen ilajjhita Devi, was Maliavaia Jayakatha, 

™ fears'" f^^MTHA, who, being in good health, hereby 
official quartered upon fLeu.. nit S 

—which were nmsen pd fn P 5’ / ll togetlier with wood, Waater, &c., 
and nooora eSt haS bel’" f "'v while the sun 

Kmidra-Swdini that he and hi^ ^ mnsfened by the said Bhatta to 

and maintain the wltbhfarf sSt ' 

Devi, the I'amily deity of kaitifca Dev,' p i""* Pris/itupunha 

bound to ebserve the taytf land offt and [further] being 

transfer by this decrop piimi-n ;i*^ ' {[the kiiigj approved the said 

you to pay the due rents, fiu‘'es,7roduce,''Sold 

month of Asioayuja, the twentietWav^ b muety-seven, in the 

^ace and war, son oZ BJioaiUa YariU 

^ttfikudatla mdhjap '' aladatia, grandson of Bhogika 

0 fflcS]“ and titles of some inferior 

in being a oonfcSln differs from tlie others 

ny the hmg of a tr-ansfer of land 
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by a previous grantee, instead of the usual record of an 
original gift, 

Oop])e7'-plate No. 7. — Maharaja Sankshobha, Samvat 209. 

“ Glory to the divine Vashdeva ! Be it well ! In the year two hundred 
and nine of the peaceful and prosperous rule of the Guptas, in the 
Samvatsara Mahd Aswayuja, in the month of Chaitra, the thirteenth 
day of the waxing* moon. On the aforesaid day, month, and year, de- 
scended from the stock of BharadwAja, through the ascetic (Parivrajaka) 
King SuSABMAN was the Maharaja Devahya, whose son was Mahdraja 
Pbabhanjana, whose son was Mahdraja Damodaka, whose sou was Mahd- 
raja Hastin, giver of thousands of cows, gold, and land, reverencer of his 
preceptor and parents, worshipper of the gods and Brahmans, the victor 
in a hundred battles, &e., by whose son Mahdrdja Sankshobha, for the 
increase of the pious acts of his parents and himself, a grant was made, 
at the request of Chotugomika, as recorded on this copper plate, of half 
the village of Upana (?), in the district of Mani Ndgapecllia (?), free from 
thieves and quarrels, that the various sorts of sacrifices may be duly 
performed by the family of Kartinka Deva, in honour of the goddess 
Prishtapurika Devi.” 

[Here follows the usual q[uotation from the Mah^bhM’ata.] 
This is written by Iswaraddsa, son of Bhhjangaddsa, and grandson 
of Jivita, b}' order from his own mouth. Chaitra, day 10.” 

[This figure should he 13, to agree with the written date 
given above.] 

The letters of this inscription are throughout small and 
badly formed, and consequently there are many doubtful 
places. But I beheve that the above abstract gives a very 
fair idea of the main points of the record. I notice that the 
Mng has become a worshipper of Yishnu, and that the 
writer of the inscription does not belong to the old family 
which had served his ancestors for several generations. 

Qox»xjer-]plate No. 8. — Maharaja SarwanItha, Samvat214. 

“ Aum ! Be it well ! [ The genealogy of Maharaja Sarvvanatha is 
given exactly as in No. 6, dated in Samvat 197] . Maharaja Sarvvauatha, 
being in prosperity, hereby notifies to all the Brahmans, cultivators, and 
artisans who dwell in the half village of GIiofasansi-KadJ/epasJiancUka^ 
that by this grant written on copper I bestow one-half of this village, not 
liable to the quartering of soldiers and officials, with a fort, &c., to- 
gether with its whole produce, on Chotugomika, that his posterity may 
enjoy its possession while the sun and moon exist. And Chotugomika 
on his part undertakes to continue the various sacrifices aud services 
required in honour of the goddess Prishtapurika Devi. All the rents, 
taxes, &c., must therefore be paid to him.” 

" Here occurs a term SdsMadasadu virojya, which my Pandit translates, “ In the 
kingdom of the seventeen great forests;” hnt the word appears rather to comprise 
‘ ashtadasa.’ or “ eighteen.” 

^ In No. 4, inscription of Jayan&thn this appears to be Wiavashandika. 
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[Here follows tlie usual quotation from the Mali4- 
hhtirata.] 

“ This is written in Samvatsai*a two hundred and fourteen, in the 
mouth of Pausha, the sixth day, by NAtha, the minister for peace and 
war, son of Manoratha, grandson of Vardhadatla, and great-grandson 
of PhMgudattamatya. Dhritiswamika, agent {dniilca) ” 


Stone Pillar No. 9 . — Hajas Hastin mid Sarwaitatha. 

" Be it well ! Bowing down to the feet of Mahddeva, this sacrificial 
pillar [;i/as7iH) was set up b}'’ Siva Dasa, son of Vasu Svamika, grandson 
of the Bhogi (headman) Bandana, in the reign of Maharaja Hastin, 
* * * Maliardja Sarwanatha, in the year Malifi-Magha, in the 
month of Kartika, the 10th day/'’ 

I am quite unable to make any thing of the wmrd wliich 
ocem’s after and immediately preceding the name of 
Maharaja Sarwanatha. I suppose that the pillar may hare 
been set up as^ a boundary-mark betw'een the territories of 
the two Hajas. I think it probable that the two T)rin- 
cipalities I’uled over by these petty cliiefs may have been the 
modern districts of Hchaliara and Mahivar: the son of 

as ma reigm^ at and the son of Jayanatha either at 
Malnyar or at Kari-TMai. 


DATE OP THE GUPTAS. 

ing dSa^^^ Guptas we have the foUow- 

l.-Date of Budha Guptas pillar inscription at Eran in 
su^^ Thursday the 12th of Ashadha 

being per- 

at the tTmo -p^^TT^ name who was reigning 

B.-I, I:.?- If o 

date question Tvith tlie 

the kings of Balablii for twentv ^ coniplete list of 

' Uie (lilt h ^ successive reigns, ending 
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Yitli Dliruyabliata, -who is tlie only king of tliis name. If, 
therefore, he is not the Dhrnvahhata of Hvven Thsang, his 
date mnst he plaeed earher than the visit of the Chinese 
pilgrim hy at least one reign. ■ But if we assume that he was 
the same king, then the he^nning of the era will he close 
u|)on 447 years earher than 640 — 447 = 193 A. D. Of com’se, 
Dhruvahhata’s inscription may he some 26 or 30 years either 
earlier or later than the pilgrim’s visit. In any case, the 
initial-point of the Gupta era will he between A. D. 163 
and 223. 

Accepting this period of 60 years as covering the whole 
of Bhruvahhata’s possible reign, we have now to find some 
one year within its hmit which, taken as the starting-point of 
the Gupta era, will fulfil the other two conditions of the week- 
day in Budha Gupta’s inscription of 165, and of the solar 
echpse of the Morvi inscription in 585 of the era. This 
I have found in the year 195 A. B., which would he the first 
year of the era, suj)posing the Dhrnvahhata of the inscrip- 
tion to he the prince of the same name visited hy Hwen 
Thsang. That he must have been so, seems to me to he 
almost certain, as I can find no later initial-point for the era 
that -will agree with the two conditions of the Budha Gupta 
and Morvi inscriptions. I may mention more particularly 
that the Balahhi era, which is advocated hy Mr. Bergusson 
and Mr. Bingess as the starting-point of the Gupta kal, 
does not .agree with either of the two test-dates of the Budha 
Gupta and Morvi' inscriptions, according to my calculations. 
I may add,, also, that it would place Dhrnvahhata of. the 
inscrijotion dated in 447 as low as 765 A. D. ; that is, in the 
very middle of the reign of the famous Wan Baja. 

To prevent any misapprehension on this point, I must 
state that I have calculated both of these test dates myself, 
with reference to. the Balahhi era: — 

(1) Date of' Budha Gupta in the year 165, on Thursday 

the 12th Ashadha sudi. By adding 318 + 165, we 
obtain A. D. 483, on which date the luni-solar year 
of the Hindus began on a Wednesday. The year 
was intercalary ; hut as the additional month was 
SiAvana, which comes after Ashadha, the 12th of 
Ashddha sudi was the 101st day of the year, equal 
to Friday 3rd June O. S. 483 A. D. 

(2) Date, of the Morvi inscription in the year 685, on 

14th M^gh hadi at the time of a solar eclipse. 
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Here I read 14tli of M%lia hadi, instead of Sth 
Ph^lgim sudi, as given in tlie plate, for the simple 
reason that no eclipse of any kind can possibly take 
place on the fifth of a Hindu lunar month. Now 
585 -f 318 = 903 A. H. ; hut as Magha is the last 
month hut one of the Hindu year, it will fall in 
A. H. 904i, in which year there was no eclipse of 
the sun in either Magha or Phalgun. 

I return, therefore, to the year 195 A. H., as the probable 
initial-point of the Gupta era. Taking that year as the year 
1 anno Guptos, the following are the results of my calcula- 
tions : — ■ 

(1) Hate of Budha Gupta in 165, on Thursday 12ith Ash^dha 
Sudi. Adding 165 to 191, we obtain A. H,359, when 
the Hindu luni-solar year began on Tuesday 16th 
March O. S. As that year was not intercalary, the 
12th of Ashadha sudi was the 101st day, equal to 
Thursday, the 24th Jiuie O. S. 359A.H., as required. 

(2) Hate of the solar eclipse on 14th Magh badi Samvat 
585. Adding 194, we obtain A. H. 779 ; but as 
Magh is the last month but one of the Hindu year, 
the date will fall in A. H. 780. Now the 14th 
M^gh badi fell on 10th Pebruary O. S. 780 A. H., 
on which very day there was an eclipse of the sun 
visible in Eastern Asia. 

Here, then, is a date which successfully fulfils all the three 
tests to wliich it has been subjected. It agrees with the 
week-day recorded in ■ Budha Gupta’s piQar inscription ; it 
corresponds precisely with the day of the solar eclipse men- 
tioned in the Morvi inscription ; and lastly, it places the period 
of the only Hhruvabhata yet found in the Balabhi inscrip- 
tions in the year 641 A. H. [447 +194], just one year after 
the date of Hwen Thsang’s visit to Balabhi, when the 
reigning prince actually bore that name. 

The fourth test of the dates recorded in the 12-year cycle 
of Jupiter I am unable to apply at present, for want of exact 
information about the cycle itself. AH the authorities agree 
that the 12 years bear the same names as the 12 months, 
and follows in the same order, each being distinguished by 
the prefix of Mahd, as Mahfi Chaitra, Mahh Yaishkha, &c. 
The years are solar years, which are named after the nak- 
shatra or lunar asterism in -which Juj)itcr rises or sets, 
provided the asterism is one which gives its name to a month. 
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Tlie 27 nakshatras are, therefore, divided into 12 groups, 
some of 2 and some of 3 asterisms. Thus Aswini and 
Bharani are grouped together ; and should J upiter rise or set 
in Bliarani, the year must he called Aswayuja, because Aswini 
is the name- giver of the month. Now, as Jupiter performs 
one-twelfth of a revolution in 361*0267 days, he passes 
through 86-twelfths in 85 solar years. Consequently one of 
the Jovian names has to be omitted in every period of 85 solar 
years. In the 60-year cycle the 86th year is regularly ex- 
punged in ‘ Northern India. But for the 12-year cycle a 
different arrangement was adopted ; the names of Ghaitra 
and Aswayuja being alternately omitted. As these two 
names are derived from exactly opposite asterisms, the period 
of omission must have been sometimes more and sometimes 
less than 85 years. I have not yet discovered any statement 
as to the precise arrangement adopted ; but I find that a 
series of three periods, two composed of 89 years each, and 
one .of 77 years, or altogether 256 years, gives a mean period 
of exactly 85 years. The true period, as stated by Aryabhatta 
and Var^ha Mihha, is 85/^, or 85*227 years ; and as the 
fraction would amount to 331 days in four periods, one of 
the omitted names should have been allowed to stand after 
fom* periods, which would have made the average period very 
. nearly exact, as the fraction, *227 of a year, multiplied by 
nine, gives only *0413 in excess of 2 years. But as I do not 
find any trace of such an adjustment, I presume that the 
fraction was disregarded in calculation. 

According to my approximate calculation, wliich places 
the establishment of the G-uj)ta era in A. I). 194, and the 
completed year 1 in A. D. 195, the year Maha Yaisakha of 
Bhja Hastin, which was the year 156 of the Grupta era, 
would correspond with 194 -f- 156 = A. B. 350. Taking 
this year as the starting-point of the inscriptions bearing 
double dates in the Grupta era, and also in the 12-year cycle of 
Jupiter, the following wiU be their corresponding dates in 
the Clnistian era. 


■ 

Gupta era. 

12-year cycle of Jupiter. 

1 

A. D. 


MaliSiraja Hastin 

156 

Mahd Vaisakha 

350 


Ditto 

173 

Mnha Aswayuja 

367 


Ditto 

191 

Mnha Chaitra 

385 


Maliarajas Hastin & Savv- 
vnath. 

... 

Mahit MSfgha ... 

395 

or perhaps 383. 

Maharaja Sankshohha ... 

209 

Mahd Aswayuja ■ ... 

403 
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As tlie number of years elapsed between 156 and 209, or 
53 years, divided by 12, leave five over, we learn tliat no Jovian 
year was omitted during this period, as As way uj a is tbe fifth 
name after V aisakba. 

In bis account of Indian eras,- Abu Hibbn speaks of tbe 
Gupta kal and tbe BalabM kbl as if tbey were tbe same, 
and be fixes tbe initial-point of tbe latter in Saka Bdl, oi’ 
A. I). 319. But, as I bave akeady shown, tins could not 
have been tbe starting-point of tbe era of the Guptas, as 
it disagrees with tbe week-day of Budba Gu2fia’s 'inscription; 
Neither could it bave been tbe starting-point of tbe era 
used by tbe Balabbi kings themselves, as it disagrees with 
the date of Bbruvabhata. My imj)ression is, that Abu 
Bdianbad found that the Gujotas and Balabliis , actually 
used tbe same era ; and as he knew that the era called tbe 
Balabbi kal began in Saka 241, or A. B. 319, he took it 
for granted that this was tbe era used by the Guj)ta and 
Balablii kings. At the same time he knew that the Guptas. 
jDreceded tbe Balabhis, as he distinctly states that “ the 
era which bore them name was the epoch of then* exter- 
mination. ” According to Abu Biban’s views therefore, the- 
Gupta power in Western India was extinct in A. B. 319. 
But we bave an inscription of Skanda Gupta, carved on 
tbe rock of Junagarhin Surashtra, which is dated in 138. 
and 139 of the Gujfia kbl. The Gupta dominion was,- 
therefore, stiU intact in Surashtra so late as 139-1-194 = 333 
A. B. I conclude, therefore, that the Balablii era, which 
began in A. B. 319, had no connection whatever wuth tbe 
downfall of the Gupta dynasty. . 

Having established this jioint, as I believe, satisfactorily, 
it remains to be showm bow the epoch of 195 A. B., as the 
1st year of the Gupta era, agrees with the data . w'^bich may 
be gathered from other sources. 

, (1) The Sena]iati Bbattaraka is supposed to bave becpme 
virtually independent on .the death of ‘ Skanda Guiita; but, 
as the title of Mabardja was not assumed until tbe accession 
of his second son, Brona Sinba, who himself states that be 
Avas “ installed by tbe Idng of the whole world,” I conclude, 
uith some certainty, that Balabbi was an acknowledged 
dependency of tbe Gupta- kingdom unth the time of Brona 

earliest . inscription of his successor, 
-Ulu'uva Sena I., is dated in 20'7, which, referred to tbe Gupta 
era, is equivalent to A. B. '401. If wc place the beginning 
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of Ms reign in A. D 390, tliat of Ms eMer brother, Drona 
Sinlia, may certainly be placed as early as 365 or 370, wMcli 
would make Mm a contemporary of Bndha Gilpta, whose 
coins are dated in 174 of the Gupta era, or A. D. 368.^ Drona 
Sinha would, therefore, have been installed by Budha Gupta. 

(2) The coins of Toramana, who certainly succeeded to 
the power of Budha Gupta in Malava, are dated in 52 and 
53.^ If we refer these dates to the Balabhi era of 319, we 
obtain 318 + 52 = 370 and 371 A. D. as the period of 
Toramana’s* occupation of the Narbada districts of the 
Gupta empire. Now, the pillar of Budha Gupta at Bran 
is dated in 165 of the Gupta era, or A. D. 359, and Ms silver 
coins in 174, or A. D. 368, both of which dates are compat- 
ible with the subsequent erection at Eran of the boar 
statue in the first year of Toramana’s reign by the same 
person, Dhanya Vishnu, who set up Budha Gupta’s pillar. 

According to these determinations, the approximate Gupta 
chronology will stand as follows : — 


A. D. 

Gupta 

era. 

Balabhi 

era. 


135 



Sri Guptn. 

165 



Gh(itofc Kacha. 

194 

0 

1 

Establisliment of tlie Gupta era. 

195 

1 


Chakdra Greta I. 

230 

36 


Samudba Gupta, P.ai akrama. 

264 

70 


Chandra Gupta II, Vikrama, dates 82, 93. 

290 

96 

. 

Kuatasa Gupta, M.abendi-a, dates 06, 130. 

319 

, 115 

1 

20th year of Kumai a, Balabhi era established. 

324 

180 

6 

(DevA Gupta ?) 

329 

135 

11 

Skanda Gupta, Kramadityn, dates 138, 146.. 

339 

145 

21 

(Senapati Uhu^rukn, Governor of Surashtra.) 

349 

155 

31 

Budha Gupta, dates 165-174-180 odd. 

360 

166 

42 

(Sridhara Sena, son of Bhatarakn.) 

366 

172 

43 

Maharaja Drona Sinha, installed by Budha Gupta. 

369 

175 

51 

Toramana, dates 52-53. 


Silver coins of the Guptas and their successors. 

In discussing the epoch of the Gupta kings, I have re- 
ferred to the dates on their coins, as well as on those of 
Toramana, the immediate successor of Budha Gupta in 
klalava. As I have lately acquired some coins of at least 
two other princes of Northern India, and have succeeded 

^ I liave shiCG obtaiuecl nnofcber coin of Budhft Guptii, of which tlic decimal figure is 80* 

“ These dates have hitherto been read as 82 and 83j but Jis the figures 2 and 3 aio 
invariahlt/ formed by horizontal strokes,^ the decimal number placed above them becomoe 
SO, and cannot, thexefore, have any connection with the Gupta era. 
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in reading tlie inscriptions on tlie coins of two otlier princes 
of Southern India, all of whom were the immediate suc- 
cessors of the Onptas, I take this opportunity of re\’iewing 
in detail the whole series of the silver coins of these piances 
now known to us. 

The sUver money of the Guptas presents such a marked 
difference to their gold coinage, and at the same time has 
such a striking resemblance to the silver coins of the Satraps 
of Sur^shtra, that there can be no doubt it was a dhect 
imitation of the Satrap coinage. The fact that we possess 
gold coins of Ghatot Kacha, Chandra Gupta 1 ^ and Samudra 
Gupta, while the silver coinage begins only with Chandra 
Gupta II, points to the same conclusion, as we learn from 
tradition that Surashtra was first added to the Gupta domi- 
nions during the reign of that prince. 

The coins of the Satraps present us on the obverse with 
a royal head, suiTounded by a legend in barbarous Greek 
letters, and with the date in old In^an numerals behind the 
head. On the reverse there is a Chaitya symbol, with the 
sun and moon to the right and left, surrounded by an 
Indian legend, giving the name of the Satrap and that of 
his father. On the coins of Chandra Gupta II, the obverse 
presents us with the head of the king, without any Greek 
letters, and with the date placed in front of the face. On 
the reverse the Chaitya symbol is replaced by a peacock, 
with outspread wings and drooping tail. On one class of 
the coins of Kumara Gupta the barbarous Greek legend 
still appears ; but the letters appear to be confined to a repe- 
tition of ON ON O, On the reverse is a figure, which I take 
to be that of a peacock standing to the front with outspread 
wings, but with the tail hanging behind unseen. Mr. Thomas 
takes this for a figure of Parvati ; but, to my eye, the device 
appears to be a simple peacock. On some of the later coins 
of Skanda Gupta a recumbent buU takes the place of the 
peacock. 

On the coins of Bhima Sena, Toramana, and S^nti 
Yarma, their successors in Northern India, the king’s face is 
tmned to the left. The date is still placed in front of the 
face ; but it no longer refers to the Gupta era. The reverse, 
however, is still the same peacock, with expanded wings and 
outspread tail. On the coins of the princes of Western India, 
the Valabhis and Rashtrakutas, the head faces to the right, 
but there are no letters or date ; while on the reverse the 
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foi'Eier substitutes the trisul^ or trident, of Siva, and the latter 
a recumbent bull, -wliich is also a symbol of Siva. With 
these few explanatory remarks, I now iiroceed to describe 
the coins, wliich are principally taken from my own cabinet. 
The normal weight of the coins was about 30 or 32 grains. 
Several of the early pieces, which are much worn, are lighter ; 
while some of the later ones, containing alloy, are heavier, 
rising to 34 and 35 grains. The whole of these coins are 
arranged in the accompanying plate.^ 

CHANDUA GUPTA II. 

Vikrama. 

No, 1. — Ohv . : Head of the king to right, with long bnir 
and moustaches, and a collar round the neck. Hemains of 
barbarous Greek letters. 

Iteo, — Peacock standing to front with expanded wings. 
To the right a sun or star. Legend in old Gupta characters : 
Sri GiiptaJculasya Maliardjadhirdja Sri Chandra Gn/pta 
Vilcramardngkasya — “ Coin of the king of kings, Sri 
Chandra Gupta Vikram^ngka, the descendant of Sri Gupta.” 

Only four specimens of this coin are known to me : one 
which belonged to the late Mr. Preeling, first published by 
Mr, Thomas ; two belonging to Sir E, C. Bayley ; and the 
fom’th to myself. 

No. 2. — Ohv.: Head of kingto right with moustaches, 
as on Ho, 1. Traces of a barbarous Greek legend. 

Mev. — Peacock standing to front with expanded wings. 
Sun or star to right. Legend in old Gupta characters : 
Parama hhdgavata Mahdrdjddhirdjd Sri Olicmdra Gupta 
Vihramdditya == “ The worshipper of the Supreme Bhag- 
avata, the king of kings, Sri Chandra Gupta Vikramdditya.” 

No. 3 . — Similar to Ho. 2, but the letters smaller. 

The two coins given in the plate belong to my own cabi- 
net. Mr. Hewton and Sir E. C. Bayley have published 
similar coins which they attribute to Bakra Gupta, But 
I look upon the name so read as only an imiperfeot rendering 
of Chandra. The title of Yikramdchtya, which was certainly 
borne by Chandra Gupta II, is also in favour of my views, 
as we have not yet found two Gupta kings bearing the same 
titles. Sh E. C. Bayley’s reading of the date on his coin 


* Sec Plate V, All the sketches are from photogiaphs. 
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as 90 is a-aotliei’ strong eyidence against any Bakra Gnpta, 
as we know tkat Cliandra Gnpta II was reigning in 93, and 
Knmara Gupta in 96. Up to tlie present time, tlierefore, 
I remain q^uite unconvinced of tlio reality of Bakra Gupta. 
I may add tliat tlie coins attributed to Bakra Gupta bare a 
sun or star, beside tbe peacock, as on the acknowledged coins 
of Cliandra Gupta. 


KUMABA GUPTA. 

No. 4.—Obo . : Head of tbe king, with moustaches to the 
right. Barbarous Greek letters. On some specimens I have 
noticed traces of a date behind the head. 

Jlev . — Peacock standing to front with outspread wings. 
Ho sun or star. Legend in old Gupta characters; :Para- 
mct> Widgavata Ndjddhirdja Sri ICwndra Gtqjta Mahen- 
dradiiya = " The worshipper of tbe Supreme Bbagavata, 
the king of Idngs Sri Kumara Gupta Mahendr&ditya. 

No. 5 . — Similar to Ho. 4, but the king’s head larger, and 
with the expanded title of Mahdrdjddliir&jd. 

No. 6. — Ol)v. : King’s head, without moustaches, to right. 
In front of the face the date 129. 

No. 7. — Ohv. '. Similar head with the date of 130. 

Mev . — Peacock standing to front, with outsiiread wings 
and expanded tail. Legend in old Gnpta characters : 
Nevajanitcb vijitdvunirmmigjati Kumara (xiipia. His 
Majesty Knmaia Gupta, having conquered the earth, rules.” 


SKAHHA GHPTA— KhamAditva. 

No. 8. — Obv. : King’s head with moustaches, to right. 

Neo . — Chaitya symbol. Legend in old Gupta characters 
Tery much crowded together : Maharaja Kumdrapiitra Para* 
ma Mah'^ditya Mahardja Skanda Gupta ? 

Mr. Hewtoa has published a similar coin,^ of which he 
remarks that the title of Mah&rdja refers it to the Gupta 
series, w^hile the addition of the father’s name forms a con- , 
necting link with the coins of the Satraps of Surdshtra. 


* Bombiy Asintic Society’s Jonrnnl, VII, p, 12, anil tig. 13, 
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Mr. Newton reads the name of the king as Rndra or Nanda. 
I thinlc, however, that it is intended for Skanda Griipta, the 
letters heing so crowded together, that only portions of them 
conld he delineated on the coin. I should like to have read 
Deva Gupta ; hnt there is a tnil to the second letter on both 
coins, which points to nd or ndr. Perhaps the name may 
he Chandra Qupta which would he a natural appellation 
of Nnmara’s eldest son, as it has always been a Hindu cus- 
tom to name one child after its grandfather, just as Kumara’s 
own father Chandra Gupta - II was named after 7m grand- 
father Chandra Gupta I. 

iVo. d . — Ohn. : Head of king without moustaches to right. 
In front of the face the date 144. 

iVo. 10. — Ohr. : Similar to No. 9, hut with the date 145. 

^ev . — Peacock standing to front, -with expanded wings 
and outspread tail. Legend in old Gupta characters : Dera- 
janita mjadfoaniravanipati Shanda Gupta = “ His Majesty 
Skanda Gupta, having conquered the earth, rides.” 

No. 11. — Odv. : Rude head of king with moustaches to 
right. Two characters on helmet, and rude Greek letters in 
front of face. 

Bev. — ^Very rude representation of the peacock with ex- 
panded wings standing to front. Legend in old Gupta 
characters, as read by Mr. Thomas : Barama hhdgavata Sri 
Skanda Gupta Nrarndditya =r “ The worshipper of the Su- 
preme Bhagavata, Sri Skanda Gupta KramS-ditya.” 

No. 12. — Ohv. : Hude head of king to right without mous- 
taches. 

Bev. — Recumbent bull to right. Legend in old Gupta 
characters, as read by Mr. Thomas : Barama hhdgavata Sri 
Skanda Gupta Kramdditija — “ The worshipper of the Su- 
preme Bhagavata, Sri Skanda Gupta Kramaditya.” 


BUDHA GHPTA. 

No. 13. — Obv. : Head of king to right, without mous- 
taches. In front of face the date 174.^ 


This date is read as 155 by Mr. Tliomas ; but the value of the decimal is known 
from my JnyauSth inscription, which is recorded in words as well as figures. A second 
specimen which I have since acquired has the decimal figure 80. 
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Hev. — Peacock standing to front, with outspread tail and 
expanded wings. Legend in old Gupta characters : Deva^ 
■ jay ate mjitdvaniravanvpati Sri JBudha Gupta = His Ma- 
jesty Budha Gupta, who has subdued the earth, rules.” 

I obtained fire of these coins at Benares in 1885, of 
which impressions are now before me. All are dated in 
174, as in my specimen in the plate. 


BHIMA SEjSTA. 

We have now seen the last of the Guptas as represented 
by the silver coins, and have to deal with their successors, 
who continued the peacock device on their coins, but turned 
the faces of the obverse to the left, as if to denote the 
change of d^asty which had taken place. But the dates 
stm keep their position in front of the face, although it is 
difS-cult to read them from their incompleteness. I have 
placed Bhima Sena before Toramana on account of the su- 
perior execution of his coin. The specimen in the plate 
was obtained by Mr. B/ivett-Oamac at Ajudhya, and is, I 
believe, unique. 

No. 16. — Ohv. : Head of king to left, with portions of 
the date in front of face- 

Neo . — Peacock standing to front, with outspread wings 
and expanded tail, copied from the Guj)ta coins. Legend in 
old Gupta characters : JDerajdnita vijita/oaniraroAiipati Sri 
JBhima Sena — “ His Majesty Bhima Sena, who has subdued 
the earth, rules.” 

No. 17. — Ohv. ; Head of king to left. 

Nev . — Peacock standing to front, very much worn; only 
a few letters of the legend are visible. I can read the word 
Neva at the beginning of the legend, and immediately pre- 
ceding it X read the letters sara or sana. The coin may 
possibly belong to Bhima Sena, but this reading is doubtful. 


tobamAna. 


No. 18. Ohv. : Head of king to left. Date in front of 
the face 62. 

— B/ude peacock standing to front, ivith outsiDread 
wings and expanded tail. Legend in old Gupta characters : 
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Devajanita vijiidvank'amnipati Sri Toramdna = “His Ma- 
jesty Sri Tromana, liaving snliduded the earth, rules.”. 

No. 19. — Similar to No. 18/ hut dated in 53. 

The two represeutations iu the plate are taken from 
Mr. Thomas’s autotypes of the coins. The dates are jierfectly 
clear, and can only he read as 52 and 53, 

The late Dr. Bhau Daji and Bahu Rajendra LMa Mittra 
haye, independently of each other, proposed to identify this 
Toramana, the king of kings of MMava, with the Yuva R^ja, 
or siih-king Toramana of Kashmir, who spent the greater 
part of his life in prison in his native country. The identi- 
fication appears to me to he utterly impossible, and I only, 
mention it for the pm’pose of recording my dissent. AIT 
that we know of Toramdna of Malava is, that he ruled over 
the country between the Jumna and the Narbada, as shown 
by the inscription placed on the Great Boar at Eran in the 
first year of Ms own reign, and by the inscription set up in 
the temple of the Sun at Gwalior by the minister of his 
son, Basupati. 


SlNTI YARklA. 

No. 20. — Ohv. : Head of king to left, with imperfect 
date in front of face." 

B,ev . — Peacock standing to front, with expanded wings 
a.nd outspread tail. Legend in old Gupta characters : JDeva- 
janiia vijitavcmiraranipati SriSdnti Varma— “His Majesty 
Santi Varma, having conquered the earth, rules.” 

Nos. 21 and 22. — Similar coins, but less perfect. The 
first coin, No. 20, was procm’ed at Ramnagar in Rohillthand, 
the ancient AMchhatra. The others were obtained by Mr. 
H. Rivett-Oamao at Ajudhya. The date appears to be the 
same on all the three specimens in the plate. I read it as 
55, and would complete it to 155 if I could be certain that 
tMs Santi Varma is the same as the king who is mentioned 
in the Aphsar inscription.^ The genealogy recorded in this 
inscription gives (1) Krishna Gupta ; (2) Harsha Gupta ; 


’ In my first Report, ArcliSBologicnl Snrvoy of Tndin, I, p. 40, 1 mentioned thnt this 
iinportiint inscription wns missing. The stone is still missing, hut a bonutifni impression 
of it taken by Major Eittoe himself was found by Mr. Beglar in the Asiatic Society's 
Library. The translation given by Babn Eajcndra Lala was made from a Nfigari transcript 
prepared by Kittoo- In this transcript I have now found that Eittoe has misread Surs/ia 
Gupta as Haslika Gupta : seoBeng.al Asiatic Society's Journal, XXX, p. 272. 
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(3) Jivita Gupta ; (4) Kumara Gupta ; (5) Damodara Gupta ; 
(6) Malia,seiia Gupta ; (7) M^dliava Gupta. Of tlie foui’tli 
of these Mugs, KumaTa Gupta, it is recorded that he, with 
a view to obtaiu Lahshmi, assuming the form of Mount 
Mandara, churned the milky ocean produced hy the forces' 
of the moon lilce king S^nti Varma.” BjCgarding the date 
of these Guptas, all that we can say at present is, that they 
must he placed before the famous Sashngka Narendra Gupta, 
who destroyed the Bodhi tree at Bodh Gaya, close to A. D. 
600. A family of seven kings would reign about 175 to 200 
years, which would place Krishna Gupta about A. D. 400, 
and Kumara Gupta II about A. 1). 490. If, therefore, we 
reckon Santi Varma’s coin date of 155 from the same start- 
ing-point as the dates on Toramdna^s coins, we shall get 155 
+ 318 = 473 for the date of Shnti Varma, which agrees very 
well with the approximate date obtained for his antagonist, 
Kumara Gupta. But these dates are stiH only approximate, 
although they are sufficiently accm’ate to fix the period of 
S5nti "Varnia and Kumhra Gupta II somewhere in the fifth 
century of the Christian era. 


SENAPATI BHATAKAKA. 

The remaining coins belong to the princes of Southern 
India, who succeeded to the power of the Guptas. Of these, 
the most famous were the rulers of Valabhi, who traced 
their genealogy up to the Senapati Bhataraka. As his title 
implies, he was only the “ general ” of some powerful king ; 
and I am willing to accept Major Watson’s traditionary 
account, that he was the Governor of Surashtra, under Skanda 
Gupta. As his eldest son Sri Bhara Sena takes only the 
same simple title, I conclude that he remained tributary to 
Budha Gupta. Has second son Drona Sinha, however, not 
only bears the title of Mahhraja, but records that he was 
installed “by the king of the whole world.” As I have al- 
ready pointed out, this was probably the last act of supreme 
sovereignty performed by Budha Gupta, which was most 
probably forced upon him by the combined action of Drona 
Sinha _ of Sm’5shtra and Toramhna of M51ava. This, at 
least, is my view of the relations between these longs, winch 
tends to' confirm the traditionary account regarding Senapati 
Bhalhraka, and to place him as the Governor of Surashtra 
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sliortly after Skanda Gupta’s deatli. The coins whicli I am 
now about to describe seem also to confirm tliis state of tilings, 
as I read on them tbe title of Sdmcmta, wliiob is equivalent 
to tbe Sendpati of tbe inscriptions. 

No. 23. — Oho.: Head of king witb moustaches to tbe 
rigbt ; two crescents on tbe bead-dress or belmet. No trace 
of any legend or date. 

Nev . — Tbe trisul or trident of Siva. Legend in modified 
Gupta cbaracters. Malidrdjiio MalidJcshatraparama Sdnianta 
Malm Sri BhatidraJcasa. 

One of Mr. Newton’s coins and several of my own seem 
to read : Bdjno Malidhshatra paramdditya JRdjno Sdmanta 
Malm Sri JBhattdrakasa. 

Botb of these legends seem to me to refer distinctly to 
Bbataraka himself ; and therefore tbe coins must be assigned 
to the founder of the dynasty. No. 25 has tbe same legend, 
witb several of tbe letters that are missing on No. 23. 

No. 24. — Ohv.: Head of tbe king witb moustaches to rigbt. 

Beo. — Trisul, or trident, of Siva. Legend in modified 
Gupta cbaracters. Malidrdjno Malidhshatra Sdmanta Ma-. 
liesa Tramdditya Bliara Senasa ? 

Tbe coin represented in tbe plate was obtained by me 
at Pusbkar near Ajmer. A similar coin has been jmblisbed 
by Mr. NcAvton.^ Tbe reading of tbe name is very doubtful. 

I possess several other coins of tbe same types, but of 
much ruder execution, which I would assign to' some of tbe 
later kings of Valabbi. Tbe legends are much contracted, 
and are quite unintelbgible, as at least one-balf of tbe sym- 
bols are mere upright strokes witb a knob at tbe top, bke a 
common pin. 


KHISHNA-HAJA. 

v 

No. 26. — Oho . — Rude bead of king witb moustaches to 
rigbt. No trace of legend or date. 

Beo . — Recumbent bull to rigbt ; legend in modified Gupta 
characters : 


Rorobny Asiatic Society’s Joiunal, VII, p. 14, and accompanying plate, fig. 71. 
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Paravia Mahesioara, Mahdditija jpaddnnclhyata 8ri Krishna Rdjd= 

^^The Supreme King, the worshipper of Mahaditya (_ Siva), the 
fortunate Krishna Raja." 

Pliotograplis of five coins of tliis type have already been 
pnblisbed, witli some remarks by tlie late Dr. Bban D^ji,^ 
He mentions that 83 coins were found by some boys in the 
village of Deolhna, Talnka B6glan, in the district of Nhsik. 
The coins vary in weight from 30 to 34 grains, the average 
weight being 33|- grains. Bhan Daji’s tentative reading is : 

Rdjdpaiawa Mahesioctta mdnasa nrijia Reva dJiydna &ri Kasa ? 

He concludes by stating his opinion that “ the coins be- 
long to a king, probably of the Dakliin, about the end of the 
fourth century of the Christian era.” I am glad to be able to 
quote the opinion of one who had such an intimate know- 
ledge of the coins of this early period, as my attribution of 
the coins to Krishna Haja Bashtrakuta assigns them to 
exactly the same time. Eadshna Baja’s date is fixed ^vithin 
veiy narrow limits by the mention of his name in tfie early 
Chalukya inscriptions. He was the father of Indra Bhsh- 
trakuta, who was_ defeated by Jay a Sinha Chhlukya, the 
grandfather of Sri Vijaya Baja, of whom we possess an 
inscription dated in Saka 394, or A. D, I'ZO. Jaya Sinha’s 
oAvn date will, therefore, be about A. D. 400 to 430, and that 
of Krishna Bdja Bhshtrakuta, the father of his antagonist 
Indra, ufil be A. D. 375 to 400. 

On some of my coins the word which I have read as 
Ilahaditya may perhaps be KfahdJsshatray in which case the 
translation would be " the reverencer of the great king,” that 
is, the Chalukya sovereign of Kalyan. The word which I 
have jpada/nudliyata is quite clear and unmistakable. 

It means, literally, » bowing doAvn to the feet,” and is used 
by a son towards his father, or by any king towards his pre- 
decessor, or by any person towards the god whom he espe- 
ciaUy worships. On some of the coins the final letter is 
omitted, and I was at first inclined to assign the coins to 
(Gupta), the reverencer of the feet of the great king 
(his father Chandra G-upta). But the second letter of the 

same as is found inparmna, &c., and the 
aUditionofya would be left unexplained. Its omission on 
some coins was no doubt simply due to the faulty calculation 
of his space on the part of the engraver. 


^ Bombay Asiatic Socjct3’s Journal, XII, 214. 
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The only possible objection to this identification that 
occurs to me is the type, the recumbent bull, which is found 
on all the seals of the Valabhi kings, and which was no 
doubt their acknowledged symbol or ensign. But as the 
same bull is found on the coins of the Guptas themselves, 
as weU. as on the coins of some of the Nine N^gas, there does 
not seem to be any reason why the Bashtrakutas should not 
have adopted it also. Their oivn proper symbol was Garud, 
the eagle of Vishnu. But we have in later times an exactly 
similar adoption of the symbol of another dynasty by the 
Mafhot's of Kanauj and the Chandels of Mahoba, both of whom 
placed on their coins the four-armed goddess Bmga, which 
was the ensign of the Haihayas of Ohedi, whose coins they 
copied. 

8.— PATAINI BEVI. 

Eight miles to the north of XJchahara, and 4 miles to the 
east of Pithaora, the temple of Pataini Eevi forms a conspic- 
uous object in the treeless landscape, standing out boldly 
on a low projecting spur of the lofty hill whose quarries 
furnished the stones of the Bharhut sculptures. The temple 
itself is a very small one, being only 6 feet ten inches 
long by 6 feet 6 inches broad. But it is remarkable for its 
massive stones, and more particularly for its flat roof, which 
is formed of a single slab, 7 feet 8 inches by 7 feet 4 inches, 
aftfer the manner of the early Gupta temples.^ Inside the 
temple is only 5 feet by 4 feet, -with a door of one foot 
10^ inches. The pedestal of the ensluined statue occupies 
the whole breadth of the sanctum. The figure of the god- 
dess is 3| feet high, and she is surrounded by a number of 
small figures, of which there are 5 above, 7 to the right, 7 
to the left, and 4 below. Her four arms have been broken 
ofi;, so that she now holds no symbols by which she could he 
recognised. But luckily the small figures have their naihes 
labelled below them in characters of the 10th or 11th century. 
Thus the five figures above, which are all females, are named 
JBalmruimu, Clidmurd, JPadzirndvati, Vijayd, and SardsaM. 
Tlie seven to the left are named Apardjita^ MaJid mzimisi, 
Ananfamati,Gand7idri, Mfdnasijdlamdlini send. Mdrmji. The 
seven to the right are named Joyd, Anantamati, Vairdtd, 
GaurisKdli, IlahdJcdli, VbnAT'rijanisahald. Over the doorway 


^ See the pluu and view of this temple iu Plate VI. 
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outside tliere are three figures, each sc^natted with hands on lap. 
The middle figure has an umbrella canopy and a hull on the 
pedestal, and is probably the Jam hierach Adinath. The 
figures to the right and left have each a snake on the pedes- 
tal, the former being canopied by a seven-headed serpent, 
and the latter by a five-headed serpent. These three figures 
have such a decided J ainish appearance, that I feel satisfied 
that the enshrined goddess must belong to the Jains. This 
conclusion is supported by the inferior positions assigned to 
the Brahmanical goddesses which smTound the principal 
figure. On the outside of the temple also, both Siva and Pdrvati 
are represented in subordinate positions. . The enshrined 
goddess is further attended by tAvo lines of standing male 
figures, who are quite naked, and Avhose hands reach below 
theh knees, in striet accordance with the Jain idea of human 
j)roportions. 

The temple appears to be much older than the earliest date 
which can be assigned to the inscriptions. It is, of course, 
possible that the names may have been added long after tlie 
statue was set up. But I incline rather to the belief, that 
the present statue is of the same age as the inscriptions, and 
that it was set up in the old temple which had been for a 
long time empty. 

The temple itseh is remarkable for two lines of moulding 
which run right round the building, after the fashion of the 
mouldings of the early Gupta temples. These are well shown 
in the accompanying j)late.^ I am therefore strongly inclined 
to place the date of the temple as early as the time of the Gup- 
tas,^ and to identify it wdth the shrine of the goddess Pislita- ' 
purika J)eAd, for whose service three of the land grants wdiich 
were recorded in the copper-plate inscriptions previously 
noted were made by three different Bajas. There was form- 
erly a portico in front of the door, supported on two pilasters, 
and two pillars in front. This is proved beyond all doubt 
by ^ the angular ends of the architrave beam over the door, 
Avhich must haA'^e been cut in this form to admit the similar 
angular ends of the architraves A\Bich spanned the spaces 
between the front pfilars and the wall pilasters. 

An attempt has been made to pull doAAm the temple by 
wedging out tAvo of the corner stones of the back wall. 
Iliosc are noAv stickmg out from the building upAA'^ards of 


‘ See Plate AT. 
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one ' foot. Apparently tlie destroyers were suddenly inter- 
rupted. The people of the neighbouring village were unable, 
or perhaps only unwilling, to say by whom the attempt was 
made. 

9.— MAHITAU. 

Mahiyar, the capital of a small chiefship of the same 
^ name, is a good-sized tovra. of about 2,500 houses. Its happy 
situation near the som’ce of the Tons rivet at the 
northern end of an obligatory pass, leading from Allahabad 
and Benares to Jabaljpm and the Narbada, must have ensured 
its occupation at a very early period. At the present day 
it is known chiefly for its famous temple of the goddess 
Saraswati, whose shrine crowns an isolated and lofty conical 
hill, three miles to the west of the town. Only the basement 
of the old temple now remains ; but the statue of the 
goddess is still there, and under her name of S^rdda Devi 
she is more widely known than any other deity between the 
Jumna and Narbada. She is represented, as usual, with 
four arms and sitting on a hansa, or goose. One of her 
hands is lost ; a second carries a book, as the goddess of 
learning ; and the other two hold the vind, or lute, as the 
goddess of music. The famous Banaphar hero, AUi^, is , 
said to have paid especial w'^orship to Sardda Devi, and to 
have built her temple. Upwards of twenty Brahman pujdris 
ascend the hill every morning, and remain throughout the 
day to receive the gifts of the numerous pilgrims who flock 
to the shrine. 

Lying outside the temple there is a long’ inscription of 
39 lines, very much worn by exposure to the weather. The 
slab is 3 feet 4 inches long by 2 feet 10 inches broad, with 
the first and last lines incised on the siuTounding frame. The 
record opens with an invocation to Saraswati, “ Aum namah 
Saraswatye, ” but the whole inscription is so much injured, 
that I am afraid it will never be deciphered. 

Under the figiue of the goddess, there is also a short 
inscription of f om' lines, which are so worn away, that I could 
read only the name of Vdcliasjpatih at the end of the second 
line. 

Brom the shapes of the letters, I think that these two in- 
scriptions may be assigned to the ninth or tenth centiuy. 

At the small village of B&mpur on the tableland seven 
miles to the west of Mahiyar, and near a small temple, there 
VOL. IX ^ c 
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is a Sati pillar, witli an inscriiDtion of five lines containing tlie 
name of a Raja. The fourth and fifth lines arc injured, but 
the greater part of the record is fairly legible. I read it as 
follows, retaining the faulty spelling of the original 

1. Samvat 1404. varslie Thdlgnna ladi 14 some-swasti. 

3. Si’l parmma (sic) bltnidraka paramestoara Saiikapa prapa 

3. /i idje DaJidrdja S/i T'lia lidja Deva vela pawa Sri. 

4 . * rata sanra * * Siromani Ma/idclevj/a sati Taladevga 

sati ha, 

^ _* * * # * lihhiiam Knima Pdnde. 

The mniu subject of the inscription is lucidly in good 
order, and records that “ on the 14tli of the waning moon 
of Ph&,lgiin, in the Samvat year 1404 [A. D. 1347], Siromani 
and Tala, the queens of Maharaja Sri Vira Raja Rera, 
became Satis; 'written by Kurma Pande.” 

Above the inscription there is the usual representation 
of an outstretched hand, with the sun and moon in one 
compartment, below which there is a lingam with the two 
Sati queens kneeling before it, one on each side. In another 
compartment the corpse of the Rajd is seen lying at full 
length on a bedstead, with a female touching his feet ; and 
in the left-hand corner there is a boar. This last figure 
is, I think, intended to represent the manner of the Rdja’s 
death at a boar hunt. As I failed altogether in obtaining a 
copy of the genealogy of the Rajas of Uchahara, I am 
unable to say whether the above Vira Raja Deva was one 
of the Parihar ancestors of the present family. 

10.—BIL3IARI. 

The old town of Rilhari is situated 10 miles to the west 
of the Katni railway station, and about half-way between 
Bharhut and dabalpm. It was formerly a place of consider- 
able importance, as shown by its ruined temples and fine 
tanks. Its original name is said to Jiave been Piipiiavati (or 
Pushpavati), “the town of flowers,” and it is said to have 
been founded by Raja Rarn Dahariya in the time of Bliar- 
tri, or Bhartrihari, the brother of Viki-amaditya. The name 
of Puplihrati is recorded to have lasted down to the tenth 
century of the Simvat, after which time it was superseded 
by that of the Bilahari or Bilhari. Nearly all the existing 
remains, including the fort and the magnificent tank called 
Zakshman Sdga.r, are attributed to Raja - Laksliman Sink 
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PariliS.!’, wlio is said to have lived ahoiit 900 years ago. The 
only old temple how standing, named Vishnu Var^ha, is also 
assigned to him. It is sad to see the wreck of so many 
temples ; hut the work of destruction is not of recent date, 
as I counted no less than ninety-five carved stone pillars in 
the private houses of the town, and in other places not at- 
tached to temples. Some stones are said to have been carried 
off to huild a bridge at Katni ; hut these were s^Decially stat- 
ed to have been taken from the old ruined temple (Marh or 
Math) mentioned in the Central Provinces Gazetteer. 

The only remains of any consequence now existing at 
Bilhari are tlie great tank of Lakshman Shgar, the small 
tank of Bhahora TM, the Vishnu Varaha temple, and the 
ruined temple known as the palace of Kam Kandala. 

The Lakshman S%ar is a fine sheet of clear water, about 
half a mile long and a quarter of a mile broad. At the 
time of my visit, in Pebruary, it was 15 feet deep, and it is 
said to rise five or six feet higher during the annual rains, up 
to the bed of a. side channel, cut through the rock to carry off 
the higher flood. In Pebruary the water was two or 
three feet higher than the floors of the houses in the town. 
AU the well water is said to be bad, and the people univer- 
sally drink that of the Lakshman Sagar, in which no one 
is allowed to wash any clothes, although every one bathes 
in it. 

There was formerly a temple in the middle of the tank, 
winch fell down and disappeared. But in very dry seasons, 
when the waters are low, the ruins become visible. A bamboo 
now marks the site of the temple. The tank is full of cro- 
codiles, which chiefly remain at the hiU end and come out 
in the early morning to bask in the sun. The excavation of 
the tank is always attributed to Lakshman Sinli Parihhr ; but 
there is a story of a Baja Lakshman Sen who had a very 
beautiful daughter married to a Gond chief. She bore a son 
named Mctgardhwaj , who succeeded to the throne, and became 
the first Gond king of Bilhari. Some of his descendants are 
noAV Ibing in the village of MagardM, ,8 miles to the north- 
west under the hill. Some people, however, say that the 
mother was carried off by a crocodile. It seems possible, 
therefore, that Magardlmaj may have been the name of the 
Gond chief, and not of the son. The story, however, clearly 
points to the transfer of power from the Parihars to the 
Gouds. 
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Tlie Dliabora Ttll is a pretty slieet of -water in a valley 
to tlie west of the town. On its hank there is a famous figure 
of a snake, which is worshipped daily hy anointments of ghee 
and red-lead and copious libations of w^atcr. The snake called 
Nag Deo is sculptured on a slab 4 feet 2^ inches high and 20 
inches broad. It has a single head, with a broad hood and a 
long body, which is twisted below in a number of graceful 
convolutions. There are two lines of writing, but the cha- 
racters are too much worn to be deciphered. 

The Vishnu Varaha temple is said to have been built 
of the stones of an old temple which were brought from the 
south Patpara hill about 300 or 400 years ago, either hy 
Lakshman Sen, or by Lakshman Sink Parihfir, or by some 
one unknown. The pei’iod of 300 or 400 years ago will 
suit the story of Lakshman Sena, whose daughter married 
the Gond chief ; and this late date will account for the fact 
that the temple has been built of old materials. The only 
sculpture that reguhes notice is a gigantic bracket capital 
lying in front of the door, and which probably formed part 
of the portico. The pillars of the portico are gone, and the 
only part of the temple now standing is the sanctum. This 
grand bracket is five feet four inches across, the diameter of the 
circular portion of the true caxntal being exactly three feet, and 
that of the octagonal shaft one foot ten inches. I found foiu 
pillar shafts in the village, each nine feet high and 21 inches in 
diameter, which I conclude must have belonged to the same 
temple.' There is now no trace of any building on the south 
Patpara hill, the whole of the stones having been canied off. 

The temxfie known as the palace of Kam Kandala ” 
is situated on the Fatpara Pahar or “ tableland hill ” to 
the west of the town. It is now a mere heap of ruins, 
the great blocks of stone of the upx)er -u’-alls having fallen 
down in a confused heap on the floor of the building. After 
cutting some bushes, and pushing aside some of the smaller 
stones, I found that Kam KandaWs palace was only 8^ 
temple of Mahadeva, with the lingmn and argha still stand- 
ing in situ in the ruined sanctum. The entrance of the 
temple faced the -west, which is a very unusual arrangement, 
except where the building forms one of the subordinate 
' shrines grouped around a large temple. But this could not 
have been the case -with Kam Kandald-’s so-called palace, 
as it is a large building, 54 feet in length by 32 feet in 
breadth, with pillars in the mahamandaj^a, or great halh 
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10 feet 85 inclies inlieight. The plan of the temple and 
a specimen of the pillars are shown in the accompanying 
plate.^ 

About three-quarters of a mile down the hill to the south** 
west there is a court-yard, 200 feet square, surrounding the 
ruins of a second temple. This is universally known by the 
name of Iidstal, or the “ elephant stables,”’ where Kam 
EandalS, is said to have kept her elephants. 

The legend of Kam Kandala is as follows : In Puph^- 
vatinagari [the old name of BUhari] reigned Kaja Govind 
Kao in the Samvat year 919, or A.- 1). 862. He had a very 
handsome Brahman attendant named Madhavanal, who was 
specially skilful in singing and dancing, as- well as an adept 
in all arts and sciences, so that all the women fell in love 
with him. The husbands complained to the Kaja, and Md- 
dhavA,nal - was banished from Puph&vati. He rethed to 
K^mvati, the capital of Kaja Kam Sen, who was fond of 
music and singing, and gave the Brahman a place in his 
Sabhd, or assembly. This Kaja had a most beautiful woman 
named K&m KandalA with whom M^dhav&nal fell in love, 
for which he was expelled from Kamvati. He then went to 
IJjain, and asked a boon from Kdjd Vikramaditya, who was 
famed for granting every request that was made to him . 
The promise was duly made, and the Brahman claimed to 
have Khm Kandalh given up to him. Vikramaditya accord- 
ingly besieged Kamvati, and captured Kam KandalS,, who 
was at once made over to MMhavhnal. After some time, 
with Vikrama’s permission, the happy pair retired to Puphh- 
vati, where Madhava built a palace for K^m Kandala on the 
Patpara liill, which is universally identified with the ruined 
temple .of Mah4deva, just described. Many of the stones 
are said to have been carried away in Samvat 1919 or A. I). 
1862 to build a bridge at Katni. 

The names of Mddliavdnal or “ sweet-flame ” and Kd/ni 
Kandald, or “love-gilder,” are the well-known appella- 
tions of the hero and heroine of the popular love story, 
called Mddhavdnalahatlid,. There is a copy of this legend in 
the library of the Bengal Asiatic Society, which was 
written as far back as Samvat 1687 or A. H. 1530. Accord- 
ing to the analysis of Babu Kajendra Lala, it recounts the 
amours of Madhavanal and K&m Kandald, 'who are said to 


> See Phite VII. 
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hare I’esided at Puslipavati in tlie neiglibotirliood of tlie 
palace of King Gorinda Gbandrad In ilie legend lie is called 
simply Govind Rao, and Ms date is fixed in Samyat 919 
or A. D. 862, if tbe era of Vikramaditya is meant. But 
it is more likely that the local Samvat of Cliedi is intended, 
wMcli Tvould fix tke date in A. D. 1168. It is. therefore, not 
at all impossible that Govinda Cbandra of Kananj is tlie 
king alluded to. We know, liowever, that the country to the 
north of Bilhari was still in the possession of the Chedi 
kings in A. D. 1158, when the Bharhut inscription was en- 
graved on the rock of LM PahM' ; although it is certain that 
then.' power was aheady on the wane. But as Govinda 
Chandra was still reigning up to A.I). 1168, it is quite possible 
that he may have conquered the northern districts of Ohedi 
about A. B. 1160. 


11.— RtrPKlTH, 

Mupndtli is the name of a famous ling am of Siva, which 
is placed in a cleft of the rock, where the JBandar QMia 
nala pours over the face of the Kaimur range of hills. The 
descent is made in three falls, each of wMch has a famous 
pool, |vhich is also an object of worsliip. The uppermost 
is named Udm-lmiul, the middle one Laksliman-Mnd , and 
the lower one Sitd-himd. An annual mela, or fair, wavS 
formerly held here on the Siv-rdtri', but this has been dis- 
continued since'' the time of the mutiny. The holy pools, 
however, are still visited by occasional pilgrims as one of tbe 
scenes of the famous wanderings of Rama during his tweh e 
years’ exile from Ajiidhya. 

But the site of Rfipnath, and its holy pools, is more inter- 
esting to Europeans, from the presence of one of the rock- 
inscriptions of Asoka. A facsimile of this edict, ndih a 
translation by Dr. G. Biihler, has ah’eady been published by 
me with some remarks on the date of *253, winch occurs 
near the end of the inscription.® Some exception has been 
Mken to the attribution of _tMs record to Asoka by Mr. Rhys 
Davids. But as the critic has accepted the reading of the 
number of upwards of thirty-two years of the Mug’s reig^ij 
ms objections may be safely set aside, as Asoka was the 07 ily 
one ot all the Maurya Idiigs whose reign extended over tlnrty 


1 Xoticcs of Snnskut .MbS., Vol 11, p. 137. 
- Coipns Insoriptiomin) Indicaniin, Vol. I 
pp. Jo — 131. — Indian Antiquary 1877 — p. 156. ’ 


coutaining; the insciiptions of AEolif 
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12.— AMODA. 

The village of Amoda is situated on the crest of the 
Kaimur range, seven miles to the south-west of Bahurihand, 
and ahont 20 miles nearly dne west from Sleemanabad. 
Amongst the Sati monuments in the neighbourhood, there is 
one with an inscription dated in Samvat 1651, or A. D. 1694, 
during the reign of the Gond Raja, Prem Narayan. In this 
inscription he is called Prem Sabi. It consists of seven lines 
of Hindi, as follows : — 

Sri Gaiiesa. Sri Man ]\Ialiarajadiiiraja, Prema, 

Sahi ko sake bliayo Gadlia-desa Amoda stlia, 
ne, Krislina R%a rSjya karoti, Samvat 1651, 

. Samaya Karttik badi % raviwasare Basant Raya, Dor, 
da Siydle Ksbipalithani ke, Tlidknr vako bet&, 

Siromani Raiit tMco sati bbai Raeliit Supangha, 
ra Ganesam. 

' “ Sri Ganes. During the sovereignty of tbe fortunate king of kings, 

Sri Prm and under tbe rule of Krishna Ray of A modi, 
in tbe country of GarJta in the year 1651, on Sunday, the 2nd 
of the waning moon of Kartik, tlie wife of Siromani Kaiit, son 
of Basant Bay, Dor Siyala, Thakur of Ksbipalithani, became 
a Sati. Written by Ganes of Supnaghar.'’^ 

The village of great Suma, three miles to the south-east, 
probably represents Supnaghar. The date is clearly Samvat 
1651, or A. jD. 1594, whicli, according to the Gond chronicles, 
was the second year of his reign. My calculation of the 
w^eek day makes the 2nd of Kartik hadi a Saturday, instead 
of a Sunday. 


13.— BAHURIBANH. 

The small town of Bahuriband is situated near the edo-e 
of the tableland of the Kaimur range of hiUs, 32 miles to 
the north of Jabalpur. The name seems to have been de- 
rived from the great number of embanked sheets of water 
w'hich surround it on aU sides, as Bahuriband means simply 
“ many dams.” On the accompanying map I have marked 
by consecutive numbers the positions of forty-five of these 
dains,^ without \vhich the whole of the rainfall on this 
plateau would run off in a few hours, and leave the land 
utterly dry and barren. In this part the Kaimur range is 

' See Plate VIII. Accordinp to tlic Kanungo of Bnliuribsnd, the actual number of 
jMU is only as those to the nest ot the CTaiitm iiala ate not reckoaed as 

belonging to Bahunbaud. 
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not more than 120 feet in height above the plains on the 
lilast, hut it rises again in a few places before it sinks into 
the great rent cnt by the Sonar river. The tableland of 
Balnniband is intersected by niuncrous low broad belts of 
rock which are generally parallel to the outer edge. The people 
have taken advantage of these broad ridges to form tanks 
by connecting them together by artificial embankments. 
Most of the jliils have no other name , than that of the 
hamlet to which they belong ; but one of them called Jamunia 
Tdl is said to have been made by Jamuna Sinh, the brother 
of Lakshman Sinh Parihar. 

According to the traditions of the people, there was once 
a large city on the site of Bahuriband. This belief is amply 
confirmed by the quantities of broken bricks and pottery 
which still cover all the high ground. It Avas not a walled 
town, and no names oh gates have been preserved. I think 
it not improbable that Bahmiband may be the Tholabana of 
Ptolemy, as the Greek th might easily be substituted for 
an 0 . ^ The name might, therefore, haA^’e been Volahana, 
wliichisavery close rendering of Bahulaband. As Ptolemy’s 
Tholabana Av as one of the towns of the JPoruari or Parihars, 
this conjectural identification seems not impossible. 

The only piece of antiquity of any interest is a naked 
colossal Jain figure, 12 feet 2 inches ,high and 3 feet 10 
inches broad, which is standing under a pipal tree near the 
town. It is a stiff, clumsy figmu. On the pedestal there is an 
inscription of seven lines, opening with the date. This is 
unfortunately injured in the third and fourth figmes, but 
the centiuy is certain. I read the beginning of the record as 
follows : — 

Une 1.— Samvat 10 ** Phaigim bjidi 9 Some, Sri mad Gaya-Kahna 
Deva vijaya iS, 

Line jye Rastrakuta Kulotbhava Maliasamantadhipati Sri mad 

pravarddhamS,nasya, 

Lt7te 3. Sri mad Golla Prithi^ maya. 

“ Monday, tie 9tli of the waning moon of 

i nalgun^ dining the victorious reign of the fortunate Gaya 
Kaena Deva, and the commandpr-in-cliiefship of the prosperous 
'tlie exalted lace of Rashtrakuta, the fortunate 

Golla Pritln, &c."" 

The remaining lines are so imperfect, that I am unable 
to aeciplier any contmnous portion of them. But the main 
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fact of tlie inscriptioH was doiilitless to record the erection of 
the ‘ statue. At the same time, we learn that the country 
belonged to the Rashtralmta chief Golhana Deva as a 
tributary under the great Kulachuri king Gaya Kama 
Deva as suzerain. The inscription is valuable on another 
account, as proving that the Samvat used in other Kula- 
churi inscriptions must be dated from a much later period 
than the initial-point of the Vikramaditya era. The date 
in the present inscription of Gaya Kama Deva is clearly 
one thousand odd, while the Bhera Ghat inscription of his 
son Kara Sinha Deva is dated in 907, and the Bharhut 
inscription of the same Icing in 909, his own inscription 
from Tewar beip.g dated in Samvat 902. 

We know also that Gaya Kama’s father, Yasa Kama, 
must have been living -within 30 years of A. D. 1120; so 
that ‘Gaya Kama hinself was no doubt reigning in that year. 
According to my reckoning of the genealogy of the Kula- 
churi dynasty, the reign of Gaya Kama must have extended 
from about A. D. 1100 to 1125. Th'e date in this Bahmi- 
band inscription must, therefore, be in the Saka era, which 
would range from 1022 to 1047. 

14.— TIGOWA. 

At the small village of Tigowa, two miles to the north of 
Bahuriband, there is a low rectangular mound, about 250 feet 
long by 120 feet broad, which is enthely covered with large 
blocks of cut-stone, the ruins of many temples. Only one 
temple is now standing. Originally it was a •small single 
room, with ah open portico in front, supported on four pillars, 
of the same type as those of the Gupta temples at Ddayagui 
and Eran. 

About 60 feet to the north-east there is part of an en- 
trance, door of a second Gupta temple of a much larger size. 
But, besides these two Gupta shrines, I traced the founda- 
tions of no less than thirty-six other temples, the largest of 
which was only 16 feet, while many of -the smaller ones 
were but 6, and even 4 feet square.^ The whole of these had 
been uttteiiy destroyed by a railway contractor, who collect- 
ed all the squared stones in a heap together, ready to be 
carted off to the neighbouring railway. Thvo hundred carts 


' See the innp of Tigown hi Plate IX. 
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are said to have heeii brought to the foot of the hill hy this 
rapacious spoiler, Avheii the removal of the stones was 
peremptorily stopped hy an order from the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Jabalpur, to whom the peoj)le had sent a petition. 
His name, which is still well remembered, was Walker. 
Wherever I go, I hear of the sordid raj)acity of some of these 
railway contractors. By one of them, named Pratt, the great 
temple at Bilhari is said to have been despoiled ; and by 
another a fine temple at Tewar was, completely removed. 
To the raihray contractor the finest temple is- only a heap 
of ready squared stones ; and 

The temple of Jerusalem, 

A ready quarry is to liim ; 

And it is iiotliing more. 

Tigowa is only a small village ; but, according to tradition, 
it was once a large town, with a fort named Jhanjliangarli. . 
The village itself stands on a rocky eminence, and the fields 
around are strewn unth broken bricks. The name means 
simply the “ three villages,” the other two being the neigh- 
bouring hamlets of Amgowa and' Deori. Originally they 
are said to have formed a suburb of Bahuriband. 

All the smaller temples of 4 to 6 feet would appear to 
have been built with three sides only, the fourth being open 
to the east. Those of the next size, 7 to 10 feet, had door- 
ways with two pilasters, while those of the largest size, 12 to 
15 feet, had porticoes supported on four pillars. The whole of 
these temples had spire roofs, covered with the usual pinnacle 
of the amalaJea fruit. They were all Brahmanical; not a 
single fragment of Buddhist or Jain sculpture ha^dng been 
found amongst the ruins. 

The oldest temple at Tigowa is a small stone building, 
12 feet 9 inches square, covered with a flat roof. In front 
there is a portico, supported on four pillars. The style is similar 
to that of the cave temples of tJdayagiri, and of the struc- 
tural temples at Bran, which, from their inscriptions, we 
know to belong to the Gupta period. I have therefore ven- 
tiued to give the name of tlie “ Gupfa style ” to all the 
temples of this class; although it is probable that the earliest 
specimen of this Idnd of temple belongs to a period shortly 
preceding the Gupta rule. The chief cliaracteristic featm-es 
of Gupta temples are : — 

(1). Plat roofs, without spires of any kind, as in the cave 
temples. 
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(2) . Prolongation of tlie lieacl of tlie doorway beyond tlie 

jambs, as in Egyptian temples. 

(3) . Statues of tbe rivers Ganges and Jumna guarding 

tlie entrance door. 

(4) . Pillars, with massive square capitals, ornamented witli 

two lions back to back, with a tree between 
them. 

(6) . Bosses on the capitals and friezes of a very peculiar 
form like Buddlust stupas, or beehives, with pro- 
jecting horns. 

(6) . Continuation of the architrave of the portico as a 

moulding all round the building. 

(7) . Deviation in jilan from the cardinal points. 

The use of flat roofs would seem to show that these 
buildings must belong to the very earliest period of structural 
architecture. "When the architect, whose ivork had hitherto 
been confined to the erection of porticoes in front of caves, 
w’'as first called upon to build the temple itself as well as the 
portico, he natiwally copied this only prototype, and thus 
reproduced in a structural form the exact facsimile of a rock- 
hewn cave. The roof is not a mere interior ceiling, but is 
finished on the top, with channels and spouts for the dis- 
charge of rain .water ; and where more than one slab is used 
to form the roof, the two adjoining edges are raised and 
covered by a long stone, which is grooved to fit exactly over 
the joint. 

The prolongation of the lintel of the entrance door far 
beyond the jambs onpach side is common to all the temples 
of this class down to the latest period. It is seen also in all 
the entrances to the caves of XJdayagiri, and in the still 
earlier examples of the Nasik caves. This peculiarity was 
no doubt derived from the origmal door-frame of wood, in 
which the prolongation of the lintel is a matter of necessity ; 
and the fact of its being a copy' serves to show that, in India 
as elsewhere, the costly stone architecture was preceded- by 
a more primitive construction of wood. 

Intimately connected wdth this curious peculiarity of 
construction are the two figm’es of the rivers Ganges and 
Jumna, which are invariably placed in the outer angles of 
the hntel and jambs. The figure of the Ganges is kno^vn 
by her attendant crocodile on which she stands ; and that of 
the Jumna by her attendant tortoise, on which she also 
stands. Each goddess carries a water vessel. 
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'The square ca^Rtals of the pillars are remarkable for 
their massiveness, the side of the capital being just double 
that of the shaft. The couchant lions, with the tree between 
them, are the direct descendants of the couchant animals on 
the capitals of the Asoka architecture, as seen in the sculp- 
tures of Bodh Gaya and Bharhut. And these, again, were 
the offspring of the Achsemenian capitals of Persepolis and 
Susa, In these earher examples, how'ever, the couchant 
animals cross each other, and the floral symbol between them 
takes a conventional form. But the greater breadth of the 
Gupta capitals necessitated the separation of the tw'o animals, 
while the floral symbol became the representative of a real 
tree. 

The stupa-shaped bosses on the capitals of the pillars, 
on the entablature of the main building, and over the door- 
Avay, are very striking features from the boldness of then 
projectioh; and stfll more so from their being the only orna- 
ment used on the architraves of all the earlier examples. 
Similar proiecting bosses are found in most Hindu temj)les 
doAvn to a comparatively later date ; but they are much more 
elaborate in their form, and are always accompanied with 
other ornaments. The bosses over the doors and on the en- 
tablatures are usually placed on square projecting blocks, 
which seem to me to represent the ends of the beams of the 
original wooden prototype. They, therefore, correspond ex- 
actly with the triglyphs of Greek architecture. 

The continuation of the architrave of the portico pillars 
all round the building, as a lower comice or moulding, is 
found in all the examples of the Gupta style, from the 
earliest specimen at Sanchi to the latest yet discovered at 
Tigowa and Pithaora. 

The last marked peculiarity of the Gupta temples is the 
frequent deviation in pflan from the cardinal points. Out 
of eight examples, I find that five have an average deviation 
of 13° from the true meridian. As the amount of variation, 
according to my notes, is limited to 5° in the two extreme 
cases, I think it possible that it may have been an intentional 
deviation of one oiaJcshatra, or lunar mansion amounting to 
13° 20'. But this is a mere guess ; and the near agreement 
in the aniount may be due simply to the small number of 
examples which have yet been found. 

As the temj)le at Tigowa possesses every one of the 
peculiarities just described, it may be taken as a very fine 
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example of the Gapta style of architecture. It is true there 
is no inscription to vouch for this assignment ; hut as the 
cave temples at Udayagiri, and the structural temples at 
Eran and Bilsar, all of ■which are of the same style, possess 
several inscriptions of the Gupta dynasty, I do not hesitate 
for a moment in ascribing the Tigoua examj)le to the same 
period. 

Inside, the Tigo'wa temjile consists of a single room 8 feet 
by V^, in which is enshrined a statue of the Narsinh avat&r 
of Vishnu. Outside, the body of the temple is 12 feet 
square, -with a portico in front of the entrance, supported on 
four pillars. The middle intercolumniation is 2 feet 9 inches, 
but the two side ones are only 2 feet 6 inches. As this 
difference is also found in other Gupta temples at Sanohi, 
TJdayagiri, and Eran, it may be looked upon as one of the 
minor marks of the Gupta style.^ 

The four pillars are exactly alike, with the single excep- 
tion of the ■ tree, which is placed between the lions on the 
upper part of the capital. This varies on the different faces 
of the capitals ; being on one face a mango tree, on another 
a palm tree, and on the others some conventional or um'e- 
cognized tree. The lions’ heads at the corners do duty for 
two bodies on two adjacent faces, as in most of the Assyrian 
sculptures. On each face of the lower part of the capital 
there are two of the peculiar bosses or stupa-shaped orna- 
ments, which I have already described as forming one of the 
peculiar marks of the Gupta architecture. Each boss has a 
curved projecting horn on each side, and a circular panel in 
the middle, filled with a head, either of a man or of a lion. 

The loAver part, for about three-eights of its height, is 
square and quite plain; then comes a highly ornamented 
octagonal portion, followed by another of sixteen sides, above 
which it becomes circular. This portion of the shaft appears 
to me to form one of the most characteristic featmns of the 
Gupta pillars. In the oldest example at Sdnchi we see the 
simple reeded-beU capital of the Asoka pillars. But in all 
the later specimens at U dayagiri, Eran and Tigowa the bell 
has become fluted, and its lower part, or mouth, has been 
quite separated from, the upper swell by a different style of 
ornamentation. Erom each comer, also, of the square por- 
tion of the upper shaft, a small foliated turn-over hangs 


* See pliites X and XI, for a plan and view of this temple. 
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gracefully down. In tins arrangement I see the original of 
the famous Immhha^ or water-yessel, which forms the inin- 
cipal features of all Hindu , pillars douoi to the j^resent day. 
In a single example in one of the Udayagiri caves a rampant 
animal takes the place of the turn-over. The effect is not 
unpleasing ; although the upward spring of the animal is in 
dii-ect opposition to the downward trail of the di’ooping turn- 
over. 

The entrance door is the only part of the body of the 
building which is ornamented. Immediately over the lower 
door-frame there is a line of 7 square bosses, which represent 
the ends of the beams of an original wooden portico. On 
each side of the door there is a pilaster of the same form as 
the inllars of the iDortico. These pilasters rise to only two- 
thnds of the height of the doorway, and form sup]5orts for 
the two -figures of the Ganges and Jumna. The Ganges is 
represented standing on a crocodile and plucking a fruit 
from a custard-apple tree ; wliile the Jumna is standing on a 
tortoise and plucking a fruit from a mango tree. Above 
these figures is the mam architrave of the doorway, over 
which there is a line of thirteen square bosses, immediately 
over which rest the great roofing slates. There can be no doubt, 
therefore, that these square projecting bosses represent the 
ends of the beams of the original w'-ooden prototype. In 
this j)articular temple these bosses are quite plain ; but I 
beheve that they are only unfinished, as in a second and 
larger example of Gupta doorway at Tigowa all the square 
bosses are ornamented with the stupa-like ornament which 
has already Ijeen described. 

On one of the pfilars of the iDortico there is a short in- 
scription of three fines, in characters wdiich, in my opinion, 
are not later than the 7th or 8th century. I read them as 
follows : — 

Sitaljhadra sfcliana Samu- 

nya Bhattarputtra Uma Devah 

Kannakubja Sanipah. 

These appear to me to record the simple fact that “ Skna- 
iiya Bhatta’s son, Uma Deva of Kanyaknhja, paid his devo- 
tions \smii'] at the temple of Sitabliadra. ” This inscription 
is only a pilgrim’s record of his visit at some date subsequent 
to the building of the temifie ; hut there is nothing to show 
how much later it may he. I ivould refer the inscription to 
the 8tli centiuy, about which lime the portico of the temple' 
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•was turned into a mandapa, or liall, liy closing the side 
openings-ndth sculptured slabs; while another portico of quite 
a different style was added to the front. These additions are 
shovvn in -the jilan -udtliout any shading.^ None of the later 
pillars are forthcoming; but the great difference of style 
between the original tem^ile and the new portico may be 
seen in their respective basements, which have nothing in 
common. The sculptures of the late addition are about half 
Saiva and half Vaishnava. On the upper panel of a slab on 
•fche left there is the skeleton goddess, attended by skeleton 
figmns; and in the lower compartment there is Vishnu 
Narayana reposing on the serpent Ananta. On the opposite 
slab to the right there is another figui’e of Kali, with the 
Varaha avatar of Vishnu below. Portions of the. old pilas- 
ters and pillars have been cut away to receive these slabs. 
The -original temxilc undoubtedly belongs to the Gupta period, 
and cannot, therefore, be later than the fifth century A. D. ; 
but it is more probably as old as the third century. 

At a short distance to the nortli of tliis old temple there 
stands an ornamented stone doorway, which is the only por- 
tion now remaining of a stiU larger temple of the Guxita 
period. The breadth of the doorway of the existing temjile 
is 2 feet 6 inches, while that of this solitary ruin is 3 feet 
10 inches. If these xiroportions were observed in the other 
Xiarts of the buildhig, the body of this ruhied temxile would- 
have been not less than 19| feet square, which is rather more 
than that of the ' magnificent temple at Peogarh. The. 
latter, however, has a sxiired roof ; but the Narsinh temxile at 
Eran, which is 16 feet square, had a flat roof ; and there 
would be' no difficulty in a sandstone country in xirocuring 
tliick roofing slabs of even greater length than 20 feet. The 
style of ornamentation of this doorway was the same as that 
of the doorway of the standing temxile. There were the same 
seven square bosses immediately over the door ; and above 
them a second row, which would have suxiported the large 
roofing slabs. The lower bosses are ornamented with men’s 
and lions’ heads alternately ; but the upper ones are all blank. 
My search for other portions of this temxile was fruitless. 
It was no doubt ruined long" ago, as its doorway now forms 
an entrance to the cotirt-yard of a shapeless modern temple. 


' SeePlnteX. 
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15.— MAJnOLI. 

Tlie village of lilajlioli lies on tlie old road leading from 
Tewar (Tripura), tlie old capital of Oliedi, to Bilhari, being 
22 miles to tlie north of the former, and 30 miles to tlie 
south-west of the latter. It once possessed a famous temple 
of Vishnu, of which nothing now remains hut a large 
statue of the VardJia or boar incarnation of Vishnu. The 
statue is almost hidden in the deep darkness of a modern 
temple, which has been built out of the ruins of the old fane, 
with numerous pieces of sculpture inserted in the wall. 
Close by I found one of the ceiling slabs of the old temple, 
with its deeply cut sq^uares and circles of ornamental mould- 
ing. This has been turned into a cliakld, or mill-stone, for 
grinding lime. Nothing is known about the history of the 
temple — not even its name. Amongst the broken sculptures 
in the neighbomhood I found a Hara-Gauri, or Siva and his 
wife, seated, with a standing figure of Siva and a squatted 
Jain statue, naked as usual. These last figures show that 
Majholi must also have possessed a shrine of Siva and a Jain 
temp)le, as well as a shrme of Vishnu as the Varhha avathr. 

16.— SINGORGARH. 

The great ruined fortress of Singorgarh commands' the 
J abera pass leading through the hills between Jabalpur and 
Banioh and Saugor. It is 35 miles to the north-wust of 
Jabalpur, and 32 miles to the south-east of Damoh. The 
road enters the hills at Katangi, and proceeds north for 9 
miles to the K.air river near Sangrampur, from whence it 
tmms to the wmst for 9 miles to J ahera, jjO-ssiiig immediately 
under the hill of Singorgarh. The Kair liver breaks 
through the Kaimm.’ range to the eastward' of Sangrampur 
by a deep rent which it has cut for itself, and which is 
commonly Imown by the name of hcittao, or “ the cut.” 
To the west of Singorgarh there ■was formerly a great lake, 
wliich extended^ as far as Bansipnr, a distance of 7 miles, 
with a "iTidth of more than 6 miles from north to soutli, 
from Bai-Sagar to Karanpur. Both the fort and the lake am 
cittriDiitecl to Bon Bascii’. Tlic ciiiljaiikiiieii-t 'wo.s judi- 
cionsly thrown across a very narrow gorge, inst below the 
^ullage of Bansijmr, which is said to have received its name 
n-oni the Baja’s fishing rod [hdnsi], as he was fond of fishing 
m tJie deep water luider the embankment. No less than 
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twenty-eight villages were included within the limits of 
the lake. 

The name of Raja Ben is as widely known in hTorthem 
India as that of Bama or Vikramaditya. But he is always 
called Baja Ben Ohakravartti ; whereas at Jahera he is only 
known as Bajd Ben Baser. The title of Baser, or Bansor, is "a 
well-loiown contraction of h&,nsphor, or hamhoo-sphtter, which 
is the name given to all basket-makers. But the people of 
Singorgarh are not contented with such a lowly origin for 
the maker of their great fort and lake. They have invented 
a curious story to account for the name of Baser. Accord- 
ing to the legend, the Bdja every 'year used to make a fan of 
hamhoo, which possessed such miraculous powers that, when- 
ever he cut a ]Diece of it, a portion of his enemy’s army was 
at once cut to pieces ; or, as one of my informants explained, 
the army fell to pieces and dispersed. 

I look upon this legend as only an idle attempt to account 
for the name of Basor. The embankment is not so large 
that it could not have been made by a wealthy dealer in 
bamboos ; and to him I would attribute the construction of 
the lake. But the fort is not likely to have been built by 
any private person. It is true that the old fort is not of 
great size ; but its name would appear' to have been derived 
&om a certain Gaj Singh Pratihar, according to an inscrip- 
tion ' of 8 lines which is recorded on a square stone piUar, 
10^ feet high, which still stands on the top of the lull to 
the south-east of the fort. In this inscription the bill is 
called Oaja-Singliadurggye-, from which it seems probable that 
the fort must have been called Gaja-SmgJia durga garli, or 
the “hill-fortress of Gaj Singh.” By dropping the first 
syUable, and eliding the d of dw'g, the name would have 
become simply Singorgarh, as it is written at j)resent. The 
monolith is called • or the “pillar of fame.” 

It was set up in the Samvat year 1364, or A. D. 1307, on 
the vijaya dasame, that is, on the tenth day, or dasahra, of 
the great festival, when Bama overthrew Bawan. As the 
lake was called Vijaya-S^gar, or Bijay-Sagar, I ibinic it 
probable that it was so named on the same occasion of the 
vijaya dasame. The village of Bai-S&gar, on the northern 
bank of the lake, seems to preserve the name of the Bijay- 
S^gar in a curtailed form. 

About half a mile beyond this .pillar there is a second 
monolith, 13 feet high, with a short inscription of two lines, 
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apparently mtliont date. This monolith, is also called a 
Mrtti-stcmibJia, or pillar of fame. I read it as follows : — 

Nihivih/ia Sdfdlu Siita Hatanasya Sri 

Mela sdhitasya Kirtii Slamhko yasinasi (f) 66. 

As ISTikumhha was the name of IRawan’s brother, it is 
possible that this pillar represents the site of the fort of Rawan, 
(generally knoivn as Lanka, or Ceylon), while the other 
pillar would represent the position of Rama’s army. 

According to Sir 'William Sleeman, the fort of Singor- 
garli was built by Raja Belo, one of the Chandel Rajds of 
Mahoba.^ But none of my informants had ever heard of 
Raja Belo Chandel ; and I have very grave doubts as to 
the Chandel rule having ever extended so far to the south. 
The whole of this part of the countiy would appear to have 
belonged to the Parih^rs or Pratihars as we find was 
actually the case in A. I). 1307, when these monoliths 
were erected. But the Pratihars were tributary to the great 
Kulachim Rajas of Chedi, whose rule certainly extended 
as far northward as Bharhut and Ralanjar. The latter 
place was recovered by the Chandels in the 11th century 
but the Kulachuris still held the country about Bharhut in 
the 12th century. At the close of the 15th century the 
districts to the north of the Narbada had fallen into the 
hands of Sangram Sah, the Gond Raja of Garha Mandala. 
His son Dalpat Sdh, about A. jD. 1510, removed the seat of 
government from Garha to Singorgarh, which he enlarged 
and strengthened. In 1515 he married the beautifiil Ohan- 
del princess Burgavati; and in 1519 he died, leaving an 
infant son, Bh Narayan, under the regency of his widowed 
queen. Por fourteen years she governed the country with 
singular skill and prudence, when the report of her accumu- 
lated wealth excited the cupidity of Asaf Khhn, the Muham- 
madan governor of Kara. Having obtained the consent of 
Akbar, this rapacious cliief started on his unhaRowed exiic- 
dition, without even the shadow of a pretext. But the 
country was said to be rich, and it was presumably defence- 
less, as its ruler was a ivoman. ' There would consequently 
be much phmder, but little risk. The account of tliis 
unprovoked attack may best be left to the pens of the 
Muhammadan historians. 


' Bengal Asiatic Society’s Jotirnal, VI, G27. 
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According to the Tarikh-i-Alfi, the invasion took place in 
the year 968 A. H., or A. D. 1660,^ when — 

Kliwaja Abdul Majid, who had received the title of Asaf Khan, 
was appointed Governor of Kara, and in that province he rendered good 
service. One of his services was the conquest of Garha, a territory 
abounding in hills and jungles, which had never been conquered by any 
ruler of Hind since the rise of the faith of Isldm. At this time it was 
governed by a woman called Kani, and all the dogs of that country 
were Very faithful and devoted to her, Asaf Khan had frequently sent 
emissaries into her country on various pretexts, and when he had 
learnt all the circumstances and peculiarities of the country, and the 
position and treasures of the Rani, he levied an army to conquer the 
country. The Rdni came forth to battle with nearly 500 elephants 
and SO, 000 horses. The armies met, and both did their best. An 
arrow struck the Rani, who was in front of her horsemen, and when 
that noble woman saw that she must be taken prisoner, she seized a 
dagger from her elephant-driver, and plunged it into her stomach, and so 
died. Asaf Khan gained the victory, and stopped his advance at the 
fdluk of Chauragarh, where the treasures of the ruler of Garha were 
kept. The son of the Rani shut himself up in the fort, but it was 
taken the same day, and tbe youth was trampled to death by horses. 
So much plunder in jewels, gold, silver, and other things were taken, 
that it was impossible to compute the tenth part of it. Out of 
all the plunder, Asaf Kh^n sent fifteen elephants to Court, and retained 
all the rest for himself.'’^ 

Tlie autlior of the Tahakat-i-Akhari places the invasion 
in A. H. 971 or A. D. 1563, a date which is confirmed by 
the Akharnfima, and which also agrees exactly with the 
genealogies of the Gond Rajas.^ 

“The country of Garha-Katanga was near to Asaf Khan, and he 
formed the design of subduing it. The chief place of that country is 
Chauragarh. It is an extensive country containing seventy thousands 
(haft^d, hazar) flourishing villages. Its ruler was at that time a 
woman named Durgavati, who was veiy beautiful. When Asaf Khan 
heard the condition of this country, he thought the conquest of it would 
be an easy matter, so he marched against it with fifty thousand horse 
and foot. The Rani collected all her forces, and prepared to oppose 
the invader with 700" elephants, 20,000 horsemen, and infantry innu- 
merable. A battle followed, in which both sides fought obstinately, 
but by the will of fate the Rani was struck by an arrow, and fearing 
lest she should fall alive into the hands of the enemy, she made her 
elephant-driver kill her with a dagger. After the victory, Asaf Khan 
marched against Chaurdgarh. - The son of the Rdni, who was in the fort, 
came forth to meet him ; but he was killed, and the fort was captured, 
and all its treasures fell into the hands of the conquerors. Asaf Khan, 


* Sir H. Elliot’s Muliuminadau Historiuus of India, V, 169, by Professor Dowson. 

* Ibid, vol. V, pp. 288-89. 
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after he had achieved this victory and acquired so much treasure, 
returned, greatly elated, to Kar&, and took possession of his govern- 
ment/' 

The account of EerisMa is much the same ; hut he adds 
some particulars regarding the plunder which are omitted 
by the other authorities : — ^ 

“ When Asaf Khdu was raised to the rank of a noble of five thousand 
horse, and procured the government of KarA. Manikpur, he obtained 
permission of the king to subdue a country called GarhA, at that time 
governed hy a JlAui (a Hindu queen), whose name was Durgavati, as 
celebrated for her beauty as for her good sense. Asaf Khan Hirvi 
heard of the riches of this country, and visited it with constant 
depredations, till at length he marched with a force of between five 
and six thousand cavalry and infantry to Garha. The queen opposed 
him with an army of fifteen hundred elephants and eight thousand 
horse and foot. Under these circumstances, a sanguinary battle took 
place, in which the queen, who was on an elephant, having received an 
arrow in her ej'^e, was unable to give orders ; hut apprehending the 
disgrace of being taken prisoner, she snatched a dagger out of the 
girdle of the elephant-driver and stabbed herself. Her country fell 
into the hands of Asaf KhAn Hirvi. Asaf KhAn next proceeded to 
Chaiiragarh, and took it by storm ; and the son of the RAni or queen, 
who was hut an infant, was trodden to death in the confusion. 
Independently of the jewels, the images of gold and silver and 
other valuables, no fewer than a hundred jars of gold coins 
of the reign of Ala-ucl-din Khilji also fell into the hands of the 
conqueror. Of all this booty, Asaf KhAn presented to the king only a 
spiall part ; and of a thousand elephants which he took, he sent only 
three hundred indifferent animals to the king, and none of the jewels/' 

The scene of the battle between the rapacious Muham- 
madan soldier and the heroic Hindu queen is still pointed 
out hy the people in the wide open plain about SangrAm- 
pur, four nules to the east of Singorgarh. But, according to 
tradition, it was not there that Biugavati was wounded ; hut 
in a second fight, which took j)lace while retreating towards 
Garha. The details of this invasion, which have been so 
fondly preserved hy the people, have been collected by Sh* 
M^ilham Sleeman, whose account I vdll quote : — 

Asaf Khan, the imperial viceroy at Kara IMAnikpur on the Ganges, 
invited hy the prospect of appropriating so fine a country and so much 
wealth as she was reputed to possess, invaded her dominions in the year 
1564., at the head of six thousand cavalry and twelve thousand well 
disciplined iufantiy, with a train of artillery. 


’ HiigCfs’ Feiislita, IT, p. 217. 

- Journal, Uoiipnl Asiatic Society, VI, 628, pp. 630. 
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* He was met by the quee^ reg-ent^ at the bead of ber troops, near 
the fort of Singorgarb j and an. action took place, in which she was 
defeated. Tlnwilling to stand , a siege, she retired after the action upon 
Garha; and finding herself closely pressed by the enemy, she continued 
her retreat among the hills towards Mandala, and took a very favour- 
able position in a narrow defile, about 12 miles east of Garha. AsaPs 
artillery could not keep pace with him in the pursuit, and on attempting 
the pass without it, he was repulsed with great loss. The attack was 
renewed the next day, when the artillery had come up. The queen 
advanced herself on an elephant to the entrance of the pass, and was 
bravely supported by her troops in her attempt to defend it ; but the 
enemy had brought up his artillery, which, opening upon her followers 
in the narrow defile, made great havoc among them, and compel.led them 
to. give way. She received a wound from an arrow in the eye and her 
only son, then about eighteen years of age, was severelj’’ wounded and 
taken to the rear. Durgavati, in attempting to wrench the arrow from 
her eye, broke it, and left the barb in the wound ; but notwithstanding 
the agony she suffered, she still refused to retire ; knowing that all her 
hopes rested on her being able to keep her position in the defile till her 
troops could recover from the shock of the first discharges of artillery, 
and the supposed death of the young prince ; for by one of those extra- 
ordinary coincidences of circumstances, which are by the vulgar taken foi' 
mhacles, the river in the rear of her position, which had during the 
night been nearly dry, began to rise the moment the action commenced, 
and, when she received her wound, was reported unfordable. She saw 
that her troops had no alternative but to force back the enemy through 
the pass, or pei'isb, since it would be almost impossible for any of them 
to escape over this mountain torrent, under the mouths of tjieir cannon ; 
and consequently, that her plan of retreat upon Mandala was entirely 
frustrated by this unhappy accident of the unseasonable rise of the river. 

Her elephant driver repeatedly urged her in vain to allow him to 
attempt the ford. ‘ No ,h'eplied the queen ; ‘ I will either die here, or 
force the enemy back.^ At this moment she received an arrow in the 
neck ; and seeing her troops give way, and the enemy closing around, she 
snatched a dagger from the driver and plunged it in her own bosom. 

She was interred at the place where she fell ; and on her tomb to 
this day the passing stranger thinks it necessary to place, as a votive 
offering, one of the fairest he can find of those beautiful specimens of 
white crystal, in which the hills in this quarter abound. Two rocks lie 
by her side, which are supposed by the people to be her drums, converted 
into stone; and strange stories are told of their being still occasionally 
heard to sound in the stillness of the night by the people of the nearest 
villa.^es. Manifest signs of the carnage of that day are exhibited in 
the rude tombs, which cover all the ground from that of the queen all 
the way back to the bed of the river, whose unseasonable rise prevented 
ber retreat upon the garrison of Mandala. 

" Her son bad been taken off the field, and was, unperceived by the 
enemy, conveyed back to the palace at Gbauragai'b, to which Asaf 
returned immediately after his victory, and laid siege. Tlie young 
prince was killed in the siege ; and the women set fire to the place, under 
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the appi-eliensioti of suffering- dishonour if they fell alive into the hands 
of the enemy. Two females are said to have escaped — the sister of the 
queen, and a young princess who had been betrothed to the young 
prince Bir Narfi3'au j and these two are said to have been sent to the 
Emperor Alchar.'’' 

To Durgavati is attributed tbe construction" of tlie 
Tdl, one mile to tbe east of Garbff, and of the second Raiii Tal 
at tbe foot of tbe Jlaimnr range of bills, wbere tbe Kab 
river breaks tbrougb tbe rocks, 5 miles to tbe east of 
Sangrampur. 

It is said that Durgavati, on ber retreat from Garb^, 
threw tbe ^mras, or pMlosopber’s stone, into tbe Dani TM ; 
where it is still supposed to be, A characteristic story is told 
of this queen, whose memory is so affectionately cberisbecl 
by tbe people, that everything relating to ber is devoutly 
bebeved. The story runs that the Eaug of Delhi, when pass- 
ing by Singorgarb, saw a lamp bnrning on tbe top of tbe 
fort. He asked whose palace it was ; and on being told that 
it was tbe palace of a Hfini, be sent ber a golden “ cotton 
gin” [Ghao'Jclia]^ as an appropriate present. In return, 
Durgavati sent him a or “cotton bow,” for cleaning 

or teasing cotton wool. This well-deserved retort so em’aged 
tbe king, that be marched at once with' bis whole army to 
fight tbe queen. 


17._TEWAE, OB THIPHilA. 

Teioar or Triimo'a was tbe capital of KiilacImQ'i'Kdjd^ 
of Cbedi. In tbe Haima Hosa, Trij)ura is also called GhecU- 
nogari} Amongst tbe Brahmans, it is famous as tbe site of 
tbe defeat of tbe demon Tripura by Siva.^ There can he 
no donht, therefore, that the place is of great antiquity ; 
although it is probable that it was not the most ancient 
capital of tbe celebrated Cbedi-des. At a very early period, 
tbe whole of tbe country lying along tbe upper course of tbe 
Harbada wordd appear to have been occupied by the KaiJiaya 
branch of tbe Yadavas. In tbe Mababbarata several difler- 
ent persons are mentioned as kings of Cbedi ; but as notbiug. 
is said about their relationship, they most x^robably belonged 


* rrofcp'or Hall: Jouninl of ibe American Oriental Society, VI, p. 520. 

= Inscription from Ktirnfrode, translated bj Colebroolre ; Jissiiys, iff 240 : “ I prostrate 
inyscli beibie Sanibbu nbose nnqiiencbabie blaze consumed the ina'rnificcnt Tiipur.n.-” 
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to different divisions of tlie country. It would seem, there- 
fore, that, some time before the composition of the Mah§.- 
hh§,rata, the land of Ghedi had affeady been divided into two 
or more independent States, of wMch one belonged to E.aja 
Sisupala, whose capital is not mentioned ; and another to the 
father of Ohitrangadh, whose capital was Manipura. The 
capital of Chedi, in the time of B/dja Vasn, is said to have 
been sitnated on the Suktiinati river, which, according to 
the Pm’dnas, has its rise in the Biksha range of Mils, along 
with the Tons and the Narbada. In later times we know that 
there were two great Haihaya States in Central India, viz., 
the kingdom of Mahd Kosala, with Manipur for its capital, 
and the kingdom of Chedi proper, with Tripm^a for its capital. 
But as the Haihayas of Kosala date their inseriptions in the 
Chedi or Kulachmi Samvat by name, we have an additional 
proof that their country was once included within the limits 
of .the ancient Chedi. I incline, therefore, to look upon 
Manipur (to the north of Batanpur) as the original capital 
of Chedi-des ; and to identify the SuMimati river with the 
•Salcri, wMch rises in the hills of the Kdwarda State to the 
west of Ldphd. 

The derivation of the name of Chedi is uncertain ; but, 
according to one of my informants, the country was originally 
called Ohitrdngadi-desa, after OMtrdngadd, the daughter of 
the Baja of Manipur. In process of time tMs long name 
was gradually shortened to Changedi-desa and Chedi-desa.^ 
In all the inscriptions Mtherto found the name is simply 
Ghedi ; but I t hink it Mghly probable that the old form of 
the name may be preserved in the Sageda, metropolis of 
Ptolemy, and in the Chi-he-da, of the OMnese pilgrim Hwen- 
Thsang. The learned translator of the pilgrim’s travels 
transcribes the Chinese syllables as Tchi-Jd-to, and reads 
them doubtfully as TchiJcdha,^ On referring to the original 
Chinese characters, I find that the value of the middle syllable 
may be either Jd or he, as it is used by the pilgrim in the 
words hoJdla, avaloldteswara, Iceyura, and liarikesara? I find 
also that the third syllable has the power of da in daJcshina. 
The whole name may, therefore, be transcribed as Chi-ke-da ; 
and in tMs form it offers such a remarkable similarity to the 


* So oIbo by dropping r and t, ’MniUlcanati becnme Malcanti. 

" Jnlien’B Hwou 'l’lisnng, III, p. 168 and p. 531, Index. 

^ .lulioii’s “ Metbode pour decbilTrer et trauscrirc les uoms Sonscrits qui se reucoufcrent 
daus les livres Cbiiiois, p. 214. 
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Sagecla of Ptolemy, as to suggest tlieir absolute ideutityl 
Both places were situated iu Central India, somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of the Narbada riyer. 

Professor Hall was the first to suggest the possible identity 
of Chiklto and Ghedi} There are no doubt seyeral difficulties 
in the way ; but some of them are certainly due to Hwen- 
Thsang’s text. The first is the bearing and distance from 
TJiain, which he makes north-east 1,000 U, or 167 miles. Now, 
this dhection must be wrong, if OIdJcito was in Southern 
India, as a north-east bearing wouldplace it in the neighbour- 
hood of Kulliaras, just 90 miles to the south of Gwalior, 
which cannot possibly be reckoned as belonging to South 
India. By making the bearhig east, instead of north-east, 
the position of Chikito would accord fairly enough with that 
of Ohetiya, or Shnchi, near the great old city of Besnagar, 
which I found to be just 142 miles from Ujain, measured by 
perambulator. But the subsequent bearing and distance of 
150 miles north to Maheswarapura would land us in the 
neighbourhood of Narwar ; with which it seems imj)ossible 
to identify it. Another difficulty is, that in the life of Hwen- 
Thsang, when there is no mention of Chikito, Maheswara- 
pma is said to be 900 or 160 miles, to the north-east of 
IJjain; and as it is stated to be in Central India, the northerly 
bearing is indispensable. Seronj, to the north-east of Bhilsa, 
would suit these conditions almost exactly. And from 
thence to Chedi the distance corresponds very well with 
1,000 li, or 167 miles; but the bearing is south-east. A south- 
erly direction, however, is absolutely required, as ChiJdto is 
said to be in Southern India. This identification seems to' 
me to be the most probable under all the conditions. 

The other identification, however, which I have projoosed 
of Ptolemy’s Sageda metropolis with Ghedi, appears to me 
to be almost certain. In the first place, Sageda is the capital 
of the Adisathri, which I take to be a Greek rendering of 
Kayo-hsheira, or the countiy of the Hay as or HaiJiayas. 
It adjoins the country of the JBettigi, whom I would identify 
with the people of VaMtaha, whose capital was Bhfindak. 
One of the towns ^ in their country, situated near the upper 
comse of the S6n, is named lBalaniip%irg6n or IBalmnpiirgon. 
This I take to be the famous fort of Bdoidogarh, which we 
know formed part of the Chedi dominions. To the north-east 


’ Journal of American Oriental Society, VI, p. 621. 
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was Fanasstti wHcli most probably preserves the name of 
some town on tlie Parnasa or Banas river — a tributary wbicb. • 
joins tbe S6n to the nortb-east of B^ndogarb. To tbe ncirtb 
of tbe Adisatbri, Ptolemy places tbe Poruari, or Paribbrs, in 
tbeb’ towns named Tbolobana, Bridama, and Malaita. Tbe 
first I would identify with Boriban (Baburiband), by reading 
Oolobana or Volobana. Tbe^ second must be Bilhari ; and 
tbe last may be Lcmieta, wbicb gives its name to tbe gbat on 
tbe Narbada opposite Tewar, and may thus stand for Tripm*a 
itself. AH these identifications bold so web togetber, and 
mutually support each other, that I have bttle doubt of them 
correctness. 

Of tbe tribal name of Kulacburi, or Kalacburi as it is 
also written, I am not able to offer any satisfactory deriva- 
tion. Tod quotes tbe name of Kalcbarak, or Km’cbara, as 
that of one of tbe 36 royal races mentioned by tbe bard 
Oband. Kalcbarak was also tbe form of tbe name preserved 
in tbe books of Mukji, tbe famous bard of tbe Blbichi 
Obaub&ns. In my Batanpur inscription, J ajalla, tbe “ mighty 
sovereign of Cbedi,” is said to have assumed tbe title of 
“ Lord of the Suras but whether such a form as Kulasura 
(Kulacburi) would be permissible, is perhaps doubtful. This 
title would seem to have been confined to the Tripuri branch 
of tbe Haibayas and its ramifications ; while tbe Manipur 
kings, aftA’ tbe transfer of tbeu capital to Batanpur, were 
known as tbe Batnavab Haibayas. 

Tbe present village of Tewar is a small place, six miles to 
,tbe west of Jjibaliour, and on tbe south side of tbe Bombay 
road. Many of the inhabitants are stone-cutters, whose 
chief, perhaps only, quarries are in tbe ruins of tbe old city 
of Karanbel and its temples. To tbe east of tbe village 
there is a fine large tank named BM Sagar. Its embankment 
is formed of square blocks of granite, cramped with iron. 
Near tbe middle of tbe tank there is a small island, with a 
whitewashed modern temple. 

At tbe west end of the village, under a large tree, are 
collected togetber a great number of sculptures, all more or 
less broken, but many of them still in very good preservation 
otherwise. Every one of them fe said to have been brought 
from tbe site of tbe old city of Karanbel, about half a mile 
to tbe south-west of tbe village of Tewar. ' ' 


• Bengal' Asiatic Society's Journal, 1863, p. 284 ; translated by Babu Rajendra Lula. 
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The most perfect specimen is a Buddhist sculptore of 
Vajrapdni, who is represented seated under a canopy with his 
hands in front of his breast, with the fingers arranged in the 
posture of teaching. On the, right and left are figures with 
cliauris and garlands ; and two kneeling figmes, that to the 
left holding 2 vajras or thunderbolts, and the other to the 
right with his hands joined in adoration. On the pedestal 
is inscribed the Buddhist creed of “ Ye clliarma &c., 

in large letters, which is followed by a longer inscription 
beginning with the name of Yajrapdni. 

A long stone, broken at one end, presents a number of 
figures, grouped about a man, who is lying on a bed. His 
right knee is raised, and grasped by his left hand ; while his 
right hand rests on his head. To the right, a female is 
kneeling at Ms head ; and to the left, a male attendant is 
standing, with joined hands. Beyond him, there are two 
females, seated on morhas. Below these is an inscription of 
two lines; but the letters are much worn, and the reading is 
doitbtful. The sleeping figure is known as Trijpura Devi, in 
spite of its masculine apiiearance. 

A small statue of a four-armed female, with a crocodile 
symbol, is worsMpped as Narmada mai, or “ Mother Har- 
bada” ; but it is more probably a figme of G-anga from one of 
the old temples. 

There are many other sculptures, wMch need not be de- 
scribed further than that they belong prbicipally to the wor- 
sliip of Vishnu and Siva. Of the latter, there is a statue, 
S J feet in height, mth 3 heads and 12 arms.- Of the former, 
there is a Krishna, playing the flute and attended by sereral 
naked females. There are also many obscene sculptures, like 
those winch disgrace the fine temples at Khajuraho. 

Lastly, there arc three naked Jain statues of the Bigam- 
bari sect : one of Adinath, seated with 2 naked attendants 
and a bull on the pedestal ; and 2 standing figures, feet 
liigh, wMch once formed part of a pillar. 

About half a mile to the south-east of the Tillage are the 
ruins of the old city of Trijyura, now known as Karandel. 
The following account of the remains is taken from Mr. 
Beglar’s report ; and it will be useful to compare it with 'Colo- 
nel Yule’s account, wLich was written many years earlier.^ 

“ Tradition speaks loudlj’- of the immense ruins of 'karanbel ; but the 
i-ailwa}', with its insatiable capacity of absorbing to itself all workable stone 

‘ See Bcng.ll Asiatic Society’s Journal, ISGl, vol, XXX, p. 211. 
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within its influence, has,.lou£ 2 : since so reduced the ruins, that no remains 
are now supposed to 'have been left of any interest. I found, however, 
at the foot of a low, long hill, known as Kari-Sarai,^(i remains of two 
structures. One of these, situated about a mile and a haK from Tewar, 
consists of a cell, composed of two rows of three pillars each, with long 
stones between them, piled on each other for walls, on three sides. The 
pillars are feet square ; but they are evidently taken from some more 
ancient building, as two of them, though doing duty as pillars, are 
the top or sides of a doorway. The pillars are surmounted by 
cruciform corbels, one foot three inches' deep, carrying architraves of the 
same depth and one foot six inches wide. The roof itself has long ago 
disappeared. The ruin is known as “ the Banyah house.'’"’ About 
200 feet off it, but quite hidden away in the dense jungle,^ one comes 
quite suddenly on a remarkably picturesque ruin. This consists of the 
remains of two distinct buildings, both made of, or supplemented by, spoils 
from other buildings. They consist of two colonnades. The higher and 
larger one has four rows of pillars, three in each row, surmounted by capitals 
and architraves, but without a roof. The other consists of four rows of 
two pillars each, but much lower in height ; though the pillars appear 
similar, both in execution and in all pai'tieulars of size, except height. 
These are also surmounted by corbelled capitals and architraves. The 
pillars are not all alike : some are very fine and massive, and plainly, 
but exquisitely and boldly, sculptured; some are thin and coarsely 
executed ; while others, again, are made up of nondescript fragments, piled 
upon each other. The architraves, surmounting and connecting the 
pillars, are massive and sculptured in the plain geometric patterns so 
common in the Chandel temples of Central India. One of the finer 
pillars is represented in the accompanying plate.^ 

^ “ Turning sharp round from these ruins is a narrow goat-path, leading 
up the low hillock ; the top is flat and of considerable extent, and is 
strewn with fragments of bricks. This hillock, or mound, is known as 
Bara Sat/iia Garh. This last is in places profusely scattered over with 
fragments of bricks, which must have been of large size, as I measured 
a fragment more’ than Id inches long by a foot wide. 

The broken bricks both on this and on the smaller height, following 
generally the edge of the flat tableland on the top, show that they are 
the remains of a defensive wall of some kind, which ran along the edge 
of the hillocks. In- addition to the bricks, there are also rudely dressed 
stones, piled on each other, without cementing material of any kind. It 
appears from these that both hillocks were at one time surrounded by a 
fortified wall, built of brick, or of brick and stone. This fort ^vas 
naturally divisible into two portions, occupying respectively the larger 
and smaller heights, and connected or separated by the depressed neck 
between them, spoken of before. The larger contained, besides, a citadel 
of rubble stone walls, laid on each other without cementing material. 
The position is natural^ strong; being defended on three sides by a great 
bend of a rivulet, whieh runs past, and is known as the Ban Gangfi. 
The ravines from the river reach right up to these hillocks, and are deep, 
with very steep sides. 

' Sec Plate XIV for this pillur, with two otheis frcin Bbcra Gliilt. 
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“ A few fragments of sculpture are scattered here and there within 
Bara Hathia Garh. The principal statue, which is still worshipped, is 
a large three-headed figure, having a tall conical head-dress, ornamented 
with 7 rows of fringes. The heads have all a third eye in the forehead; 
the left head has its mouth open, and the tongue projected half out. The 
figure is broken ; the portion now remaining being only the upper half 
of the body. The face measures eighteen inches across firom ear to ear; 
and the whole fragment measures three feet niue inches by five feet 
three inches. As I have already stated, it is worshipped by the villagers ; 
and I found a bunch of peacock’s feathers and a few glass bangles, pro- 
bably the offerings of some devout females, near the statue.” 

“ Close to, and just outside the east end of the fort, there is a deep 
rock cut hollow containing water. It is unmistakably the site of an 
old quarry. 

Not far from Tewar and Karauhel there is a sacred tank known 
locally as Pushlcarini ; close to it, and near the road, is a statue, with an 
inscription in two lines, which ends with the words ‘ Isdna Siuha HhirtiiJca 
Fahita. ” 


18.— BHEHA GHAT. 

About six miles Trest-by-south. from Tewar by tbe road, 
but not more than two miles direct from Karanbel, there is 
a famous bathing-place on the Narbada, named Bherw Ghdt. 
It is situated at the confluence with the Narbada of the 
small stream which winds round the ruins of Karanbel. At 
tbe old city it is called tbe Banganga, but at its junction 
with the Narbada it is known only as tlie Saraswati. Oh 
both sides of this rivulet there are temples. The western 
group is considered the more sacred one ; but the whole are 
of modern rubhle and stucco, and are utterly devoid of 
interest. Immediately above tbe confluence are tbe famous 
“ marble rocks,” which rise in nearly vertical strata on both 
sides above the clear waters of the Narbada. In the fork 
formed between tbe little Sarsuti and the great river, the 
rocks risel into a small hill, which is crowned by a temple, 
surrounded by a very curious circular cloister of consider- 
able antiquity. A long flight of' roughly hewn stone steps 
leads right up from the bed of the river to the temple. The 
position of this temple is singularly fine and commanding, 
Close beneath, on the south, the blue waters of the Narbada 
seem to sleep, spell bound, under the snow-white walls that 
shut them in. To the north and west the view is bounded 
by tbickly wooded heights ; but on the east the eye looks 
down on a long reach of the river, stretching away for miles 
towards J abalpur. It is just such a spot as a Buddliist would 
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' have chosen for a stupa. But the attraction for the Brah- 
man must have been the scmgam, or junction of the holy 
waters of the little Saraswati udth those of the jN’arhada. 
Every confluence of rivers is held sacred ; and the mingled 
waters of ,two streams are considered more eJficacious in the 
wasliing away of sin than those of any single river, however 
famous it may he. Hence Bhera Ghht is one of the holy 
bathing-places on the Narbada. Here bathed Ejhg Gaya 
Kama, attended by his queen and his son, his prime minister, 
and his commander-in-chief, his treasurer and his f amil y 
priest, and other officials, on the occasion of making a grant 
of land to certain Brahmans. Here also bathed Queen 
GbsaM Hevi, the ivzdow of King Nava Sinha Deva, on making 
a grant of the village Ohoralaga to a Brahman, The spot 
' was, therefore, a holy one in the eyes of the Brahmans, and 
was no doubt occupied at a very early period by one of their 
temples. 

The jiresent temple is a comparatively modern building, 
being ma4e up partly, of old carved stones, and partly of 
bricks. It does not occupy the centre of the circle, nor does 
its mid-line even correspond with the mid-line of the en- 
clos'ure. The basement of the temple itself, however, appears 
to be old and undistmbed ; but much of the superstructure 
and the whole bf the portico are of a later j)eriod. Looking 
at it's position in the north-western quadrant of the chcle, 
I am inclined to think that originally there must have been 
a similar slu’ine opposite to it in the south-western quarter, 
uuth the main temple, occupying the eastern half of the 
circle, immediately opposite the western entrance. Accept- 
ing this XDroposed arrangement as a probable one, the oblique 
position of the south-eastern entrance is at once accounted 
for by its convenience for an approach from the eastern 
side. By this arrangement also the portico of the present 
temple, wliich now forms an incongruous -excrescence, 
would become quite unnecessary ; and its dee^aly moulded 
pillars would bo available for the portico of the supposed 
main temple on the east side of the circle.^ The basement 
of the present temple, which is 25 feet long by 22 feet broad, 
will thus belong to the same period as the pillars of the fine 
circular cloister which now sm'roimds it. 

The temple is known as the shrine of Gauri SanJear, 
from a group placed inside. But this group, which is 4 feet 


* See Plate XIV for elevation of tliese pillars. 
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inclies Mgli and 2 feet 7^ indies broad, must ba^e belonged 
to tlie doister series of figures, as it corresponds exactly ivitb 
tlieir dimensions, and is, moreover, set up on one of tlie cloister 
pedestals. Other figures now inside the temple are — 

(1) Visbnn and Laksbmi on garud in dark-bine stone. ' ' ' 

(2) Suiya, standing with Arun, driving the. seven horses 

of the sun, 3 feet 6 inches high by 1 foot 10 inches ^ 
broad. 

(3) Small Hara-Gamd, or Siva and Parvati. 

(4) Small figure of Ganesa. 

(5) Pigure of Dharmma, a 4-armed female, 1 foot 10|- 

inches high, with a smaU figure of Buddha in the . 
head-dress. Plying figm^es with garlands above, and 
the traces of the Buddhist creed inscribed on the base. 

Prom the presence of this undoubted Buddhist figine 
it might be supposed that the cu’cular cloister must once 
have surrounded a Buddhist sthpa. But the letters of the 
inscription are of later date than those of the names inscribed / 
on the pedestals of the cloister statues, l^dlich themselves 
appear to be an integral part of the original stmctm’e. The 
ch’cular form is certamJy unusual in Brahmanical enclo- 
siues ; but it would appear to be the correct form for temple's , , 
that are dedicated to the Chaimsat Joginis, as three other, 
Jogini temples of this form are now Imown. The fifth 
Jogini temple at Khajxuaha is oblong ; but all the five tem- 
ples are hypsethral, or open to the sky. 

The inner diameter of the cloister is 116 feet 2- inches, 
and the outer diameter 130 feet 9 inches. The cloister 
consists of a circular row of 84 square pillars, with the same 
number of full pilasters arranged op2Dosite to them against 
a back wall. The actual cloister is only 4 feet 9 inches wide 
and 6 feet 3^ inches^ high under the eaves, with a rise of 8|. 
inclies above the ground. The back wall is 2 feet 7 ^ inches' 
thick. The eaves are formed by a lO-incb projection of , 
tlie architrave, wliicb is sloped away in a graceful curve, as 
shown in the section of the cloister.^ The wPolc is roofed . 
with large slabs of stone from 8 to 9 inches thick, which . 
are moulded on both front and hack, and form a graceful 
finish to this fine colonnade. - 

The numher of pillars hcing 84, the cloister is divided 

into as many spaces or intervals. T'hree of these two to the 

west, and the other to the south-east— are left as cuti’ances ; 


j See Plato XIII. 
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wliile tlie remaining 81 spaces are fitted witli pedestals 
between tbe pilasters for the reception of statues. Each of 
these pedestals is 8 feet 5 inches long, 1 foot 8 inches broad, 
and 1 foot high.^ The piUars are 10^ inches square, and 
the intervals between them 3 feet 5^ inches. But the inter- 
vals between the back pillars is 3 feet 7^ inches, so that the 
pedestals just fit in between them ; and they were no doubt 
an integral part of the original structure. 

The statues are of two kinds — sitting and standing. The 
sitting statues are generally 4 feet 2 inches high, and 2 feet 
64' inches broad. Where not otherwise described in the 
following list, they are all four-armed goddesses, and are 
generally remarkable for tlie size of then breasts. Most of 
them are Jogmis (Sanskrit, Jogmi), or female demons, attend- 
ant on Durgh.' The temple is, therefore, commonly known 
as the Glianmat Jogini^ or “sixty-four female demons.” 
Eight of -the figures I have identified as the aslita saJdi, or 
female energies o'f the gods. Three of them seem to he 
personified rivers ; while two only are male figures of Siva 
and Ganesa [Nos. 15 and 1]. Ail the other sitting figures 
I take, to be Joginis. There are, besides, four dancing female 
figures which are not inscribed (Nos. 39, 44, 60 and 78] ; but 
one of them, No. 44, is certainly the skeleton goddess lt&,li; 
and the others are no doubt only various forms of the same 
malignant deity. Most of the statues have inscriptions on 
their pedestals, as detailed in the following list.^ 


No. 

Inscription. 

Symbol. 

Figure. 

Eemarks. 

1 

Sri Gancsali 

... 

Sitting 


2 

SriChliattra Satnvara 

Deer 

Sitting female 

Jogini. 

3 

Sri A.iita 

Fabulonslion 

Ditto ... 

Do. 

4 

Sri GUandlku 

Skeleton figures; pros- 
trate man. 

Standing female 

Sakti. 

6 

SriMfinandfi 

SriKamadi 

Lotus 

Sitting female 

Jogini, 

6, 

Yoai ; 2 men worsliip- 
ping. 

Goose 

Ditto ... 

Do. 

7 

Sri Bralitnuni 

Ditto ... 

Sakfi. 

8 

Sri Slaiicswari 

Bull 

Ditto ... 

Do. 

0 

Sri Taiihari 

Fabulous lion 

10-armed female 

Jogini. 

in 

Sri JayanL 

Feline animal 

Sitting female 

Do. 

11 

Sri P-idma-hansi 

Flowers 

Ditto ... 

Do. 

12 

Sri 

Elepbaut ... 

Ditto ... 

Do. 

13 

raamolostl 

Xflgni 

Ditto ... 

Do. 

U 

Srillansiui 

Gooso 

Ditto ... 

Do. 

15 

[[Not inscribed] 

Bull 

IG-armcd male 

3-eyed Siva. 

1C 

Sri Is\Yari 

Sitting female 

Jogini. 

17 

Sri Tlmni 

HiU-pc.ak ... 

Ditto 

Do. 

18 

SriludraiaU 

Blepliant ... 

Ditto ... 

Do. 


> WilsoTi, Snnsliril Diet., in voce, limits tlic yoginis to 8 ; but tbe nutnber of 64 is well 
■ known nil over Iiulin, nnd there is, besides, nnother temple at Kbnjuraha, ivhich is named 
after them, the cJiaunsaijogini. 

* See Plato XYI for copies of all these inscriptions. 
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No. 

Inscription. 

Symbol. 

j 

Figure. 

BejiaEks. 

77 

Sri Ahlchaia '... 

1 

2 men worshipping 

Sitting female 

Sakti. 



with folded hands. 



78 

PNof inscribedl .. 

Bird ... ... 

Dancing female 

.Togini. 

79 

Sri Kehattra dharmini 

Bull with chain. 

Sitting females ; skulls 





in head-dress. 


80 

SriVirendri 

Horse’s head and pros- 

Sitting females with 

Do. 



tra’tc figure. 

sword and shield. 


81 

[Lost]. 




82 

Sri Ridliali Devi 

Animal with claws _ 

Sitting female 

Do. 

83 

W. Ehikance 




84 






It -win be observed tbat tbe four standing statues bear no 
inscriptions, and that only two of tbeni have symbols on 
their bases. The sitting statues are made of a grey sand- 
stone, and are all higlily ornamented ; whereas the standing 
statues are made of apm'plish' sandstone, and are much less 
ornamented. Other details are noted in the following re- 
marks on the probable meanings of the names, and the 
probable identification of the figures as joginis, saktis, 
rivers, &/C. 

2. Samhard — a S&mbar deer. Deer on the pedestal ; but 
* the allusion to' chattra is not known. 

3. Ajitd. — Ajita-Siva, the unconquered ; ” and ajifd is 
the feminine form. 

4. Chandikd — ^Durga-Maheswari, “ the furious.” 

5. Mdnandd . — Probably for Ananda, the “happy, or joy- 
ful.” 

6. Kdmadi . — Kamada is the fabulous cow of plenty ; so 
Kamadi is the goddess who grants all desires ; and the symbol 
of the yoni points to the' desires as sexual. 

7. Brahmdni . — A goose on the pedestal shows that this 
goddess is the saJcti, or female energy, of Brahma. 

8. Mcoheswari . — The bull Nandi on the pedestal shows 
- that this goddess is the saMi, or female energy, of Maheswara, 

or Siva. 

9. TanMri is probably derived from tcmJca, a sword or 
axe, both of y^hich weapons are carried in two of the ten 
hands of this goddess. 

10. Jayani — the “ conquering ” goddess. 

11. JPadma-Mnsd . — Not known. 

12. B-midjird — goddess of the “battle field.” 

14. Sansini, or Hansinira. — Not known. 
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16. Isivari . — ISFame of salcti, or female energy, eitlier 
Dnrga or Lakslimi. 

IT. Thdni . — Stlifimi is a name of Sira, as tlie “ firm or 
immovable,” from stha to stay, or sthcL to stand still ; hence 
the mountain peak is an appropriate Symbol of tlie , 

“"immovable ” goddess, just as a mountain is called aolmlaT 
or the “immovable.” 

18. Inclrajdli — tbe “deceiving” goddess. Tlie elephant \ 
symbol alludes to the name of Iildra, nuth perhaps an 
ahusion to his well-known deceits. 

21. Thakioii . — Unknown. 

With reference to the camel symbol on the pedestal, 
Mr. Beglar suggests VsMrahini, or the cameline goddess. 
This derivation is countenanced by that of No.' 17, in which, . 
the initial sibilaint is omitted. ’ 

22. jDhanendri. — ^Dhan means to “ sound but it is spelt 
with the dental dh. The use of the cerebral is probably a , 
mistake, and the name may simply mean the “sounding 
goddess.” 

24. Vttdld may perhaps mean the “ swift goddess,” as • 
the anteloj)e symbol seems to imply. 

25. Lampatci — the “ courtesan goddess.” 

26. XJhct. — I thinlc that this goddess is the personification of 
the Saraswati river. In Nos. 29 and 68 we have 'the Gaiiges , 
and Jumna personified. The nameniay be derived from Ww, 

“ to reason ;” and Uhd would mean the “ reasoning goddess”^ — 
an appropriate name for Saraswati, the goddess of speech and . 
eloquence. This assignment is confirmed by the peacock on 
the pedestal, 'which is the symbol of the Saraswati fiver. 

27. ^ tsamddd — boar on pedestal. The initial letter 
unknown. It occurs again in initial No. 35. 

28. Qdndhdri — a udnged goddess, with horse or ass 
symbol. I tliink that the name must be connected uvith 
gcmdharvva, “ a horse,” typical of swiftness, which is also 
implied by the wings. 

29. J' ihnavi. — This is a well-kncwn name of the Ganges ; • 

and as the symbol is a mahara, or “ crocodile,” it is certain 
that this is the river goddess herself; 

30. IDdhini. — In Hindi is the common name for a 

witch or she-demon. , 

31. Bandhcmi — itom handli, ot handJian,hm;iiy^^t . 

injm’ing, killing. Mr. Beglar suggests that the man oh the • 
pedestal may be a prisoner. 
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. 3S. Darpp ’ahmii — ^most probably a mistake for Darljbctkdri. 
Darbba means a rdJcshasa, or demon, from dri, to “ tear and 
darbbahdri would be the “ tearer,” — a title confirmed by the 
lion on'tbe pedestal, and by tbe lion’s bead of tbe goddess. 

33. Vaisimavi is tbe name of tbe saMi, or personified 
energy of Yisbnu, known also by gamd, on tbe pedestal. 

34. Danggini . — Eirst letter doubtful. ’ 

35. Tlihshini — crocodile on tbe pedestal. Tbe value of 
tbe first letter is uncertain (see No. 27). Tbe symbol of tbe 
crocodile seems to point to a river goddess ; and Riksliini 
would be tbe name of tbe Narbada, wbicb rises in tbe Riksba 
mountain. A female figm’e at Tewar, standing on a crocodile, 
is called Narbada onaL or “Motber Narbada.” 

36. Sdlcini . — ^Wilson describes sakini as “ a female disunity 
of an inferior cbaracter attendant equally on Siva and Durga.” 
Mr. Beglar -remarks tbat “ in tbe Baital Pacbisi sakinis are 
mentioned in connection witb cemeteries.” Tbey are, in fact, 
tbe female goblins wbom Rajd Vikram saw eating tbe dead 
bodies. Tbe symbol of ^milture on. tbe pedestal is, therefore, 
appropriate. 

37. Crhcmtdli — tbe bell” goddess, witb a bell or ghanta 
on the pedestal. 

88. Tatfari . — ^Wilson says a kettle-drum, or any musical 
instrument. I presume tbat the name refers to tbe “ trumpet,” 
as the' goddess has an elephant’s bead, and there is an 
elephant on the pedestal. Tatia is tbe imitative sound of 
tbe trumpet, like a, in Engbsb: 

40. Gdnggini . — Tbe first letter is doubtful. 

41. jBIihJiani — tbe “ terrific goddess.” JBhisliana is a 
name of Siva. 

42. Satanu Sambard — deer on pedestal. Sarnbara is tbe 
Sfimbar deer. 

48. Galiani — ram on pedestal. Tbe first letter is doubt- 
ful. Tbe name may mean tbe destroying goddess, from gdJi, 
to destroy. 

45. Jbuduri . — Tbe derivation is not clear : du means 
“ bad,” , and also “ to give pain.” Perhaps it is only a dupb- 
cation of dur — pain, wbicb would mean tbe “pain-giving ” 
goddess. But the symbol of tbe saddled horse is puz- 
zling. 

46. ydrdJii is one of tbe saliiis of Vishnu, as tbe Varfiba 
Avatilra. There is a boar on tbe pedestal, and tbe goddess 
lias a boar’s bead. 
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47. Ndllni — perhaps from nal, ‘‘to hind/’ There is a 
hull and cow on the pedestal, and the goddess has a cow’s 
head. 

50. NancUni is the title of the goddess Fdrvati ; but the 
lion on the pedestal rather seems to point to Nddini, or 
“ roarer,” as the true name. 

51. Indrdni — ^the wife of Indra. As there is no Amdri 
in this collection, Indrani must he intended for the sahti^ or 
female energy, of Indra. 

52. Ah^uri, OT^ Bjari ; hut the jSrst reading seems prefer- 
able. The goddess has a cow’s head, and there is a cow on 
the pedestal. 

53. Shandimi. — Shanda means a hull; hut the animal 
on the pedestal is apparently an ass. 

54. Ainggini — an elephant-headed goddess, with an 
elephant-headed man on the pedestal. The name seems to 
refer to ingga, “ movable,” which is itself derived from igi, 
‘ to go.’ 

56. Teranta, or perhaps Techmita. As there is a figure 
of Mahesasmi on the pedestal, the title must refer to some 
name of Dm-ga. The goddess has 20 arms. 

57. J?dram.~l take this name to he a mistake for JOarvati, 
as the goddess has 10 arms, which point to Diu’gh. 

58. Vdtjuvegd—“ the wind.” The antelope on 

the pedestal evidently aUudes to the swiftness. 

59. Abhera “the increaser of light.” There 

is a class of demi-gods, 64 in number, who are named abJids- 
wccrccs, who, from then’ number, would ap^jear to have some 
connection with the 64 joginis. The bird on the pedestal 
gives no assistance towards the meanmg of the name. 

61. Sarvdaio-miiJchi. This goddess has 12 arms and 3 
neads, with a head also between her breasts. The number of 
heads explain the name of “ T’acing everywhere.” Mr. Beglar 
remarks that the leaves of the lotus and the six points of 
tlie double tnangle seem also to allude to the name 

6S Mmidodari, or “ slow-bdly." ,ras the name oi 
Itavan s wife. 


long-beaked bird on the pedesti 
seems to refer to the name, which may perhaps be translate 

bi“"' ” to eat. Sim statue : 


with a ‘‘bear” oi 

the pedestal, evidently points to Jdmbavat, the fahulous hea: 
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wlio was the father-in-law of Krishna. This statue pro- 
bably had a bear’s head ; but it is now broken. 

65. Atirdgd — The first letter is not certain, and the 
naked man on the pedestal does not seem to give any 
assistance. 

67. Tliira-chUtd is probably intended for Sthira-chitta, 
“ the firm or steady minded.” 

68. Yamuna . — This goddess is the river Jumna personi- 
fied, of whom the tortoise on the pedestal was the symbol. 

70. must be connected either with '^5^6/^es/w, " ter- 
rible,” or with vibliitsu, “ the piercer.” The skeleton and pros- 
trate man on the pedestal point to some appellation of Durgd. 

71. Sinha-smlid . — ^This lion-headed goddess, with the lion 
headed-man on the pedestal, is probably intended for Nara- 
sinlid, the sakti or female energy of the Narasinhd avatar a. 

72. Mladanibard is probably the same as Nildmbard, a 
female demon ; and the garud on the pedestal refers to her 
connection with Vishnu. 

74. Antahdri — a goddess, with open month, ready to 
devour — ^must mean the “ death-causer,” from anfa^ “end or 
death.” AntaJca is a name of Yama, the god of death ; but 
the hull on the pedestal would seem to refer to Siva, who, as 
Pasupati, is also the god of death and destruction. 

76. JOrngald means “tawny, or brownish-red.” The 
peacock on the pedestal would point to Kaumari, the sakti of 
Skanda Kumfira or Kfirttikeya. 

77 , Ahhhald . — On the pedestal are two men, with folded 
hands, worslupping. The reading of the name is clear ; but 
I am ignorant of its meaning. 

79. JYstiattra-dliarmmini . — The compound hshattra- 
dharmnia means the duty of a kshattra, or soldier, i. e., 
“bravery.” But as kshattra is derived from kshad, “to eat, 
to rend, to tear to pieces,” the title of this goddess would 
mean the " tearer to pieces, or the devourer.” The skulls in 
her head-dress confirm this meaning, and the lion on the 
pedestal must refer to the same. 

80. Virendri is armed with sword and shield, and has a 
horse’s head, with skeletons, on the pedestal. I believe that 
the name should he Yairendr% the “ inimical goddess,” 
rather than Ytrendri'^ the heroic goddess. 

82. ^IBidhdli jDevi-;— “ the hurtful goddess,” from rih, to 
“ hurt. ’ The animal, with claws, on the pedestal seems to 
confirm tins derivation. 
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The result of this examination shows that the statue 
set up in this circular cloister may he diyided into five dis- 
tinct groups as follows : 


commonly knou'n as ... S statues. 

Sivers : Ganges, Jumna, and Saraswati ... 3 

Danchp goddesses : Kali, &c. ... ... ... 4 

Gods: Siva and Gan esa ... ... ... ... 2 

or the c/«rtM7isa#^0;g'in7, 57 intact, 7 lost... ... 61 


81 

Two entrances [ = 3 spaces ] ... ... ... 3 


Total ... 84 


The saJetis are generally known hy their names, although 
the lists differ in one or two of them. They form a veiy 
common group in most Brahmanical temples, and also in 
many of the later Buddhist temples. 

Two of the rivers — the Ganges and the Jumna — are found 
sculptm’ed in nearly all the earliest Hindu temples, one at 
each side of the entrance. The Gunges, the Jumna, and the 
Saraswati are known hy their attendant animals, the crocodile, 
the tortoise, and the peacock, wliich are singularly ajipro- 
priate symbols of the three rivers. The Ganges teems with 
crocodiles ; the Jumna with tortoises ; and the hanks of the 
Saraswati with peafowl. 

The dancing goddesses, Kdli, &c., are known- to he merely 
different representations of Durgd, the wife of Siva. 

The only gods now in the cloister are Siva and his son 
Ganesa. 


The J oginis are always represented as attendants on the 
hlood-thirsty goddess Kdli or Hurga. At Khajmaha, where 
there is a rectangular cloister, with 6d cells, dedicated to 
them, I was informed that, whenever a battle takes place, the 
Jogmis hasten with then? bowls to catch the blood of the 
slain, and that whoever dedicates a temple to them, will he 
victorious. In the Baja Tarangini they are called “ divinities 
of a lower mder, onadya^mdevata, who v'^ere both lustful 
and. blood-thirsty. They could reanimate the dead to satisfy 
their desues, or tear them to pieces to appease their hunger.^ 
in the Frahodha Chandrodaya they are described as danc- 
ing on the field of battle, and making use of the skulls 
oi the slain as symbols.- In the Budra Hpanishad it is 


= %7^'T 'or"?'"’; 100-103, ana Trover’s note. 

1 r.iV;odha Clmudrodaya. Taylor’s Translation, Prologue, XI. 
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stated tliat Siva, after tlie death of Jalandhara on the field 
of battle, — 

“ summoned in iliouglit the yoginis, wlio instantly appeared, and thus, 
with folded hands, addressed him : ‘ Oh Siva ! what shall we do ? ’’ He 

replied : ‘ Quickly, in obedience to my command, devour the flesh of 

that Daitya.^ Then Brahmi, Maheswari, Kaumari, Vaishnavi, Varahi, 
and Mahendri, with cruel looks, hastened to devour the flesh of Jalan- 
dhaia. Siva then said to them ; ‘ Drink up the blood,'’ and they, 
delighted, immediately quaflhd the gory stream, and danced with joy.”i 

It is perhaps noteworthy that five of the six goddesses 
mentioned in this extract are generally considered as saJctis.^ 

At the present day the Joginis are still described as 
frec[uenting cemeteries and devouring the dead. When Haja 
Vikramhjit approached the siris tree in which a corpse was 
suspended, “he saw that gobhns were laying hold of and 
eating men ; that witches were chewing the livers of children ; 
tigers were roaring, and elephants screaming.”® This ex- 
tract explains the origin of many of the names of the 
joginis, which refer to noise; and w^hy lions and elephants 
were considered approjoriate symbols. 

In the Bhera Gh4t sculjitures, many of the J oginis are 
represented with their mouths open, and showing their teeth, 
or rather fangs. In the pictmes of the present day they 
arc represented in a similar fashion; but then* teeth are 
longer, and their mouths are al'u'^ays red. This is in stiict 
accordance with the general belief, which has passed into a 
proverb, — 

JidJihi I'liai, io munh Idl, 

]^ah hJiai, to immJi Idlj’’ 

“Whether or not she eats the dead, 

The goblin'’s mouth is alwaj^s red.’'’ 

Nothing whatever is known about the builder of this 
curious temple, and the only means w^e have left to fix the 
date are the sha^ies of the characters used in the inscrip- 
tions. The style of architectm'e is plain and simple, and 
may belong "to any period between 900 and 1200 A. I). But 
the characters of the inscriptions point to the earlier date, 
as they correspond exactly with those of one of the inscrip- 
tions of Bakshmana, wdio was the father of Tuva Baja, the 
contemporary of Vdkpati of Mahva. Laksmana’s date must. 


1 RG‘! 0 i\rches into Hindu Mythology, by Vans Kennedy, p, 490. 
" See Cnlebrookc, Amavakoshn, p. 6, note. 

Biiital Pacbisi, tianslated by Hollings, p. 9. 
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tlierefore, be placed about A. D. 950 to 975 ; and to this 
period, the latter half of the tenth centmy, I am inclined to 
assign the statues. 

Only one inscription has been found at JBhera GhtU ; but 
this is of a much later date — certainly as late as A. T). 1100. 
In it is recorded the building of a temple, which I should 
have been glad to accept as an account of the origin of the 
Chaunsat Jogini colonnade. The following is Professor IlaU’s 
translation of the verses relating to the building of a temple 
at Bhera Ghat some time after 1100 A. P . : — ^ 


Verse S7 . — “That Inc?^, the open-haTided Alhana Devi, mother of the 
happy Nara Siuha Deva, occasioned this sanctuary o£ Indu Mauli [Siva] 
to be erected, and this cloister, with its admirable pavement. 

Verse S8 . — The same, by the agency of her commissioner, constructed 
this hall of learning and line of gardens, wanting for nothing, in two 
ranges, attached to the temple of Sambhu [Siva]. 

Verse 29 . — To this divinity, entitled Vaidyanatha, the queen, to the 
end that her good deeds might be blazoned, set apart the village known 
by the name of Undi, in the canton of Jdiili, with all the dues exig'ibU 
therefrom." 


lu these verses the word translated ‘cloister’ is 
wliich, so far as I know, does not usually mean an open 
colonnade for the reception of statues, but a monastic cloister 
or college, where young and unmarried Brahmans pm’sue 
their studies. The “ admirable pavement,” adbhuta bJimnika, 
seems, however, more applicable to the open court surround- 
ed l3y the chaunsat jogini cloister, than to the floor of a 
college hall. The Bhera Ghat temple, with its chcular 
cloister, wns undoubtedly dedicated to Siva ; and so also was 
Alhana Pevi s temple. But the characters of the inscriptions 

clearly of an earlier date than 1100 
A. P., that I feel very great hesitation in accepting so late a 
tote for the Bhera Ghat jognii temple. We know that 
Yasa Kama, the father of Gaya Kama, made a grant to a 
Brahman, who was still alive in A. P. 1120, wdien he trans- 
terrecl the land to another person. Gdya Kama could not, 
therefore, have begun to reign much before A. P. 1100 ; and 
as Alhana Pevi s temple was built after the death of her hus- 
3ancl baya Kama, Avhen her son Kara Sinha Peva was 

cannot be placed earlier than 1120 

fbnt century and a half later 

pe riod which I should be inclined to assign to it on 


na?-™ 511- 


Two Snnsl.rit inscriptions 
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the palseographic evidence. There remains, however, the 
stubborn fact, that this record of AJhana Devi, describing the 
erection of a temple to Siva, was actually found at Bhera 
Ghat, where there still exists a temple to Siva, and the only 
one to which the queen’s inscription can possibly be applied. 
My conclusion therefore is, that the Ohauhsat Jogini 
temple was originally a simple circular enclosure, containing 
the figures of the Joginis, the wall being of the same height 
as the statues. This old wall, with the inscribed statues, I 
would assign to the lafter half of the tenth centmy. That 
the original wall was restricted to this height, is absolutely 
certain, from the difference of construction between the 
upper and lower portions. The lower wall up to the heads 
of the statues is built throughout of large squared blocks of 
stone, in regular com’ses, which fit together accm’ately ; while 
the upper portion is built of smaller stones of hTegular shape, 
and not accm’ately fitted, the interstices being filled in with 
small pieces. In this upper part, also, there are many carved 
stones, belonging to former buildings. I conclude, therefore, 
that the circular cloister, as it at present stands, is the work 
of two different periods : the old circular wall, with its in- 
scribed statues, belonging to the tenth centm’y; and the 
cloister, with its roof, being the work of Queen Affiant Devi 
in the twelfth century. To this latter period I would assign 
the portico pillars of the ];>resent temple. 

In the accompanying plate I have given a sketch of what 
I conceive to have been the original old wall with its simple 
projecting eaves over the line of statues ; and below it I 
have given a section of the cloister as it stands at present, 
showing what I beheve to be the additions made by Alhana 
Devi.^ In the cucular temple of Coimbatore the enclosing 
'-wall reaches only to the shoulders of the statues. This also 
is the case with the Buddhist temples in Burma, where the 
heads of the statues can be seen from the outside over the 
,top of the sm’rounding walls. Besides the supposed section 
of the original Bhera Ghat circle, I have given a section of 
the Banipur-Jural circle from Mr. Beglar’s drawings. In 
tliis example there is no colonnade, but only . a simple sm- 
roimding waU, with tliin partition walls separating the 
statues — an arrangement which tends very strongly to confirm 
the correctness of my supposed design of the original Bhera 
Ghat, temple. 


1 See Plate XIII. 
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In the ohlong Jogini temple at Kliajuralia there are 6t 
distinct cells, separated from each other hj thick rvalls ; while 
each cell has a distinct pyramidal roof. Coloiiel Maephersou, 
also describes 65 cells in tlie Sui'ada temple^ in the district 
of Kalahandi. There is no mention of cells in the Ooim- 
hatore circle ; hut there arc exactly 64 cells in the Ranipiir- 
Jural circular cloister. In the Khajuraha example the cir- 
cular form was perhaps found impracticable, owing to the 
narrowness of the ridge on which it is built. But as all the 
other four temples are circular, it would seem that this was 
the recognized, if not the obligatory, form of a Jogini temple. 
But there is another peculiar feature, which must, I think, he 
considered as absolutely obligatory, as aU tire fire known 
examples are simple enclosures, open to the sky. They may, 
therefore, be called Indian hypaethral temples, as they have 
ah’eady been designated by Sir Walter Elbot. 

In the^ Khajuraha enclosure there is no trace of any 
central shruie ; but in the Bhera Ghat circle there is a raised 
platform, wMch, as it lies in a direct line between the two 
entrances, would appear to have formed a part of the original 
structures. In the Banipur-Jm’al temple there is a central 
canopy, supported on four pillars, and an oimn shrine, due 
south, in the surrounding wall. 

The following are the dimensions of these cmious circular 
temples : — 


temple, 130 feet 9 inches outer diameter. 

Sm»Ia 66 „ 10 

Ranipur- Jural „ 55 „ 9 

naiwow channel of the Narbada, winding between 
the white marble rocks, there is one place w^here the cliffs 
approach so closely, that .the j)eople have named it the 
monkeys Iqrj) [baoidar 7cud7ii']. This passage is said to 
hare been made by Indra; and the round marks of liis 
elephant s feet are stdl pomted out on the rocks. According 
b “^o^syjWho gave the name to tliis narrow 
^lip JpH • life in attempting to lea]i across. 

^lii?L?^nd u^ bamboos, where her head stuck fast, 
tint; mn-nl-P T Narbada. In her next birth 

of the Baja of Kdsi 

monlcv’l'hp^’l faultless; hnt she had a 

monkey s head. Learned Brahmans were consulted, who 

^ Indian Antiquary, VJI, p. 20, about lat. 20’ and lon^. 83’ 

C3 • 
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gave tlieir opinion that her monkey’s head Tvas derived from 
her previons hh’th ; that her monkey’s body had been pmi- 
fied by immersion in -the holy waters of the Narbada, but 
the head was still impure. The monkey’s head was accord- 
ingly diligently sought for, and taken from its bamboo tomb, 
when, after immersion in the Narbada, the princess suddenly 
found her head changed into that of a lovely girl. 

I have already noted that nothing whatever is known by 
the people regarding the building of the Chaunsat J ogini 
temple ; but there is a widely known legend which attributes 
its erection to a' miraculous personage named Sdlivdhan 
. Ndgvansa. His mother was the beautiful daughter of a 
Baniya of Benares, who, when going to bathe in the Ganges, 
was pursued by a large snake ; and finding herself unable to 
escape, sat down, and shut her eyes in horror. But the naga 
was charmed by her beauty ; and assuming his human shaxie, 
had connexion with hm’. When the signs of pregnancy 
apxieared, her ]oarents turned her out of the house; and she 
found refuge with an old potter. Soon after she gave birth 
to a son, who was adopted by the potter ; and from that day 
good luck attended liim. When tlie boy was 7 or 8 years 
old, the King of Delhi sent to demand tribute from the E-dja 
of Benares, whose country extended to Badalgarh on the 
south side of the Narbada. When the Bajd'and his minister 
were debating what was to be done, the old x)otter and the 
boy happened to attend with some vessels which lie had been 
ordered to make. The boy, hearing the discussion, suddenly, 
to the sm’]irise of every one, counselled war. After his 
retmn home, he went out to ]ilay in the jungle ; and haiung 
loitered till it was dark, he lost his way, and, getting quite 
bewildered, he sat down and cried. At that very moment 
Siva and Phrvati were riding together through the ah on 
the buU Nandi. When Parvati heard the child’s cry, she 
Xirevailed on Siva to descend to the earth. The boy told the 
story of the morning ; how he had made a j)romise to fight 
for the Baja ; but as he had neither followers nor money, he 
could not keej) his jiTOi^iise, and could only bewail his 
helplessness. Then Parvati took pity on him, and begged 
Siva to give liim some helj).^ So Siva questioned the boy 
whether he had nothing of his oivn : to which he rex)lied that 
he had nothing whatever, excex)t i)lenty of clay toys.^ ^va 


In IncVin cliiWron’s toys are nsuatty made o£ c£ay. This legend T owe to nr. Heglnr. 
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gave 111 in a handful' of ashes, and told him to bathe early in 
the morning, and afterwards to sprinkle all his toys witii 
the ashes, and to say to them — “ By the mercy of MahMera, 
may you become alive.” With a -warning that the men so 
created, though in-vincible on land, would melt away and 
disappear in water, the god and goddess resumed their fligM 
through the air. 

In the morning the boy did exactly according to Siva’s 
bidding; and, with Ms army of animated clay men, gave 
battle to the King of Delhi ; and so utterly defeated Mm, that 
he fled away at once, with aU Ms soldiers, to the south, 
towards the Narbada. The potter’s boy unthinkingly foUo-w- 
ed them into the river — when, instantly, Ms whole army 
disappeared, and he was left alone on the north bank of the 
Narbada, facing the King of Delhi and Ms troops on the 
south bank. Seeing everything lost, he fled away at once 
to Benares, where the Bajd received liim -with joy, and set 
Mm up as Baja of Badalgarh, with the title of Sdlimhan 
Ndgmnsi. Soon after Ms accession, he built the temple at 
Bhera Ghat, out of gratitude to his benefactors ; and in it he 
placed the statues of Siva and Phrvati, riding then bull 
Nandi, just he had seen them when he was crying in the, 
jungle. 

Tins _ group ^ is now actually inside the temple ; but, from 
its coincidence in size with the cloister figures, as well as 
from its being set up on one . of the cloister pedestals, there 
can be no doubt that it is one of the original set of figures. 
The group is a peculiar one, as the god has a b-ull’s head ; 
while both figures are represented actually riding the bull 
Nandi one beMnd the other, with legs astraddle, instead of 
being seated in the usual fasMon, side by side, with crossed 
legs. My impression is, that this group was the principal 
object of worsMp, and, as such, was originally set up on the 
platform in the midst of the open court. 

The name of Gliedi, as already noticed, is as old as the 
composition of the Mahfibharata, in which Sisupdl Bajd of 
<^edi, whose betrothed ivife Bukmini was carried off by 
J^’ishna, is one of the principal figures. It was in Ohedi 
also, in the palace of the Baja, that Damayanti took refuge 
when deserted by Nala. In the Mahhbharata, Baja Ghedi is 
said to be the son of Damaghosha; but in the Pmnnas he is 

^ of Knsika. In either case, he was a descend- 

ant ot Kroshtri, the younger son of Yadu, the progenitor of 
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tlie Y&davas. But these are the half mythical heroes of the 
early legends of India. The later kings of Chedi, who 
ruled over the country along the upper course of the Nar- 
bada for several centuries, also claim descent from Yadu, 
through K§.rtavirya and Haihaya, the descendants of Sahas- 
rajit, the elder brother of Kroshtri. Then* temples and in- 
scriptions still remain to attest both their wealth and the 
extent of their dominions. In all their inscriptions they boast 
of theh descent from Kartavirya or Arjun ' of the thousand 
arms (Sahasrabahu), “ the destroyer of the ten-necked demon’s 
pride” [Bawan]. They also call themselves Saihayas, or 
the descendants of Jlailiaya, — a name by which they are well 
known all over India. But the particular name of the bril- 
liant dynasty which ruled over Chedi for several centuries 
before the Muhammadan conquest was Kulachuri, the origin 
of which is unknown. The princes of this dynasty estab- 
lished an era of them own, which is called sometimes the 
Kulachuri Samvat, and sometimes the Chedi Saonvat. It is 
used in all then inscriptions, and, as nearly as I can ascertain 
at present, it would apjpear to have been founded in A. D. 2di8. 
They also styled themselves “kings of Trikalinga,” tri- 
ITalingddhipati, and lords of H^dlanjj arapu/i^a. 

The capital of Chedi was named Tripura after the demon 
Tripura, who was said to have been slain by Siva on the site 
of the city. It is almost certainly as old as the establish- 
ment of the Kulachuri dynasty, as it would appear to have 
been their capital throughout the whole period of their rule. 
Of the early history of the dynasty nothing has yet come to ' 
light ; but it may be conjectured with much probability that 
the ICulachurirule was firmly established in Chedi-des at the 
time when their era was founded, about A. D. 248. The 
Kulachuris are first mentioned in the time of Mangalisa 
Chalukya [A. D. 630 to 550], who is said to have destroyed 
then’ power.^ The same kin g is also said to have expelled 
Budha Baja, son of Sankaragana. No coimtry is mentioned ; 
but as the peculiar name of Sankaragana occurs tudce 
amongst the rulers of Chedi at a later period, I conclude that 
Budha Bdja must have been one of the earlier Kulachuri 
sovereigns. His father Sankaragana would, therefore, have 
lived about A. I). 500. In later Chalukya inscriptions we 
learn that the Haihayas were defeated by Vinaydditya (A. D. 

^ See Sir Walter Elliot in Roynl Asiatic Society’s Journal, IV, 39 ; .'ind Sir LeGrand 
Jacob in Boinbny Asiatic Society’s Journal I, 209. 
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garaj and Durlabliapura are^ however^ perfectly legible ; and so are those 
of tbe transcriber for engravings Tunaij son of Vira, and of tbe engraver 
Nona, son of Sangana, artificer. But tbe most important loss by 
much is that of tbe date, which was dynastic. I hazard the conjecture 
that it corresponded to one of the early years of the twelfth century. 

Prom this summary it appears that Professor TT nll ^as 
inclmed to look upon KokaUa as the same prince, -who is 
named in the Benares and Kumhhi copper-plates. But this 
identification seems to me to he quite impossible; and I 
think that the following facts are sufficient to prove that 
there were two Kokallas, who were separated by four inter- 
vening generations. 

1. — The Kokalla of the Bilhari inscription is said to have 
defeated Krishna Bajd of the south, whom I take to be 
Krishna Eashtrakuta, who certainly reigned about 860 to 
880 A. D., as he was the fifth in descent from Danti-Brngh 
[inscriptions. S. 675 = A. B. 763], and also the great grand- 
father of 'Goviuda Eashtrakuta [inscription S. S. 856 = A. B. 
933]. In one of the Eashtrakuta inscriptions/ this Krishna 
Eajd is said to have married Mahadevi, the dangUer of 
Kokalla Edjd of Chedi, which further confii’ms the early 
date assigned to this Kokalla, whom I will hereafter desig- 
nate as Kokalla I. 

2. -In another Edshtrakuta inscriptionHhe King Jagat- 
ludia, son of Krishna, is stated to have maiTied the two 
daughters of Sankaragana, Eaja of Chedi, and son of Ko- 
kalla I. 

^ 3. —In a thhfi Eashtrakuta inscription ^ Indra Eaia is 
said to have married Bwijamba, the great-grand-dauo'hter of 
KokaUa I. Now, the date of Indm Eaja and his queen is 
fixed with certainty by an inscription of then son Govinda 
Eaja, in S. S. 855 = A. B. 933. 


I rom these three inscriptions, wliich fix the date of his 
daughter, his grand-daughter, and his great grand-daughter, 
tiiere can be httle doubt that the Krishna Eaia whon? Ko- 
v^a I. encountered must have been the Eashtrakuta prince 
who fiouiished from about 860 to 880 A. B. ^ 

There was also a fourth marriage connection of a Eash- 
t akuta pnnce with a daughter of Chedi; but the name of 
the lady s father, Tuvaraja, v/hich means younger Ediii, or 
heir-apparent, leaves it uncertain whether the father of the 


_ Journnl of Bombay Asiatic Society, IV 9? 

' Kojal Asiatic Society’s Joariinl, III ]o’2. 
Bombay Asiatic 'Society’s Jounial, IV, 97 , 
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princess Kandaka Deviivas LaklismanaMmself, or his younger 
son, each of whom bore the title of Yiivardja. Amoglia 
Varslia, the R'dshtrakuta Raja, was himself the great-grand- 
son of Kokalla I, through his mother Govind^mba, and was, 
therefore, of the same generation as Lakshmana, I incline 
rather to identify Kandak^ Deid’s father with X/akshmana, as 
her grandson Amogha Varsha II was reigning in S. S. 891 = 
A. X. 972 ; so that she cannot well be placed later than A. D. 
910, which is the approximate date of Lakshmana. * The 
difference, however, amounts to one generation, or about 20 to 
25 y^ars. 

The date of the second Kokalla will appear in the dis- 
cussion on the later inscriptions of the Kulachmi princes. 


II.— KARITlLAI IKSORIPTION. 

This large inscription measures 1 feet 3 inches by 3 feet 
8 inches, and contains 31 lines of well-formed Kutila charac-* 
ters. The stone is broken in several pieces, and the lower 
left-hand corner is missing, as well as some unlaiown portion 
at the top. There is no date now remaining ; but the approx- 
imate date is known from the name of the King Laksh- 
mana Raja, the son of Yuvarljd Leva, who reigned from 
about A. L. 960 to 976. 

The inscription opens with the name of Yuvaraja Deva 
and his minister Rhaka klisra. The son of the latter, named 
Somes wara, became the gmn of Yiivaraja’s son, Lakshmana, 
who is said to have erected a very high building witli a taU 
flag, " threatening the birds of heaven.” The place, called 
JPdtanffir, was on a mountain, from which flowed a river.^ 
Rajd Lakshmana also bestowed 8 villages on 8 Brahmans, 
as' follows: — 

To Bhanu Bbatta ... Eliada. 


}> 


MaliSdeva Bhatta 
Sankara Bhatta 
Somes war a Bhatta 
Dhavalahara Bhatta 


j> » 

Someswara Bhatta 


Chakrahirdi. 

[Name lost.] 

[Name lost.] 
l)wadaskhS,tiika grama,® 
Maladwadasa grama. 
Sayanavata garttika. 
Kbariwa grama. 


At the same time several other Brahmans received “ eleven 
yokes of land. ” 

1 This wonlil appear to be the same place as Patkar of the Jabalpur copper-plate 
(No, 4 inscription), fioin which the river Knriiavati is said to flow. There is a town 
called JPaian, 18 miles west-north-west from Jabalpur on the direct road to Sagar. 

' Village of the " twelve mines.” 
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III.— BBNAilES INSOEIPTION. 


The Benares inscription, which is engraved on two large 
copper-plates, was found in a weU in the Baighat fort at 
Benares in the beginning of the present century. A sum- 
mary of its contents was given hy ‘WiKord ; hut there is good 
reason to believe that this was inaccurate in some of its details. 
The copper-plates, which were lost for a longtime, were re-dis- 
covered about 1862, when, through the kindness of Mr. Griffith, 
Principal of the Benares College, I received a carefully 
made impression of the inscrixotions, with a translation by one 
of the j)upiLs of the College. During my stay m England I 
made over to Professor Hall both the imx^ression and the 
translation ; and I have now with me only a few of my own 
notes to refer to. Erom these I am able to state that the 
record was dated in Smmat 793 Fhdlgun hadi 9 Some/’ which 
^ were the last words on the plate. This date was quite distinct, 
and it was not possible to read the figmes in any other 
way. I suspect that the date was read by Wilford as 193; 
and that he afterwards forgot that he had obtained it from 
the xdate, as he states " the grant is dated in the second 
year of his new era, and also of his reign, answering to the 
Christian year 192.”' 

Wilford’ s account of this inscrixriion is given in the 
foUowmg extracts : — 


A few years ago (in. 1801 ), this grant was found at the bottom 
of an old well, filled with rubbish, in the old fort of Benares. It is en- 
graven on two brass plates, joined hy a ring, to which is affixed the imperial 
seal. It is of the same size, nearly, and in the s.ame shape with that 
found at Monghir. The writing is also the same, or at least without 
My material deviation. The imperial seal is about three inches broad. 
Un it, m bas-relicvo, is Parvati with four arms, sitting with her legs 
ciossecl. Two elephants are represented — one on each side of her, with 
leir run 's uplifted. Below is the bull i^anUi, in a reclining posture ; 
and befme him IS a basket. Between Pdrvati and the bull is mitten Bri 
eya, ^ e grant is dated in the second year o£ liis new era, and 
aiso^of his reign, answering to the Christian year 192 . 

1,; ^ X, Mceslors of Sri Kama Seva mentioned in the grant were, first, 
his father Gaiigega Leva with the title of Yyaija Kantaha ; he died in 

^oJcalla Keva, whose father 

was Lahstmana liajd Keva. 

lately found at Benares, 
hiiil-s of tho Haihaya tribe, who lived originally on the 

the ImLi „?Tr »* tv-cstem or Oav, in 

P nco of Moltva. Then- residence was at ClimiU Mahesimra, a 

* Asiatic Kcscp.rcUcs, IX, lOS. ~ ~ 
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famous place of worship to this day on the Narmada, and built by one 
of his ancestors. The western Gaur was also the native country of 
a most respectable tribe of Brahmans called Sandila, who for several 
generations acted as prime ministers to the emperors of the And/ira 
tribe. That this was their native country is attested by Major Mackenzie 
in his account of the kings of Warangal. One of the thirty-six 
musical modes in India, and belonging to the superior Rdga, or mode 
called Jfafow, is denominated from the country of Gaiida, which 

was part of the province of Mdlava. 

“ For by Gauda we must not by any means understand Bengal, 
which, as far as I can recollect, is never thus called in an}’- book I ever 
met with. „ Its metropolis is indeed called Gandi, from the goddess of that 
iiame, who was worshipped there : hence it is with propriety called Gauri 
gafka (Gorygaga) by Ptolemy. But Gauda, as the name of a country, 
does not spem to be in thd least connected with that of the goddess 
Gaudi/’ 

These extracts agree generally with the notes which I 
made from the Pandit’s translation already mentioned ; but 
the original gives a longer genealogy, winch most satisfac- 
torily confirms my argument regarding the early date of the 
Che^ kings mentioned in the Bilhari grant. According to 
the Pandit’s reading, the genealogy was as follows : — 

Kfirttavirya Deva, 
fi’om whom descended the Haihayas. 

Kokalla, 

married NandS, Devi Chaudella.^ 

I 

Prasiddha Dhavala, 

I 

Bala Harsha. 

!., 

[Yuvaraja Deva, 
younger brother did not reign.] 

Lakshmana. 

I 

Saukaragana. 

[Yuvaraja Deva, 
younger brother did not reign.] 

Kokalla Deva, 
lord of the earth. 

I 

Ganggeya Deva, 

\ 

Kama Deva. 

1 1 find the iiauio of this fainons clan thus wriltcu with doiihlc I iu several inscriptions. 
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Here, tlien, we see that there were actually two HokaUas, 
as I have akeady deduced from a comparison of the Ohedi 
line of kings in the Bilhari grant with that of the Basht-so- 
knta princes, whose daughters intermarried with them. In 
both grants we find a Lakshmana Baja, the grandson of Ko- 
kaUa I, and the father of two sons named Sankaragana and 
Tuvaraja. It is true that the name of Mugdhatunga is 
vddely different from Prasiddha Hhavala ; hut the '-royal 
fashion of having two or more names was so common at this 
period of Indian history, that the difference is of little 
moment when the names of the first, f om*th and fifth genera- 
tions are absolutely the samed In the third generation, also, 
Tuvarajd was the younger brother of Keyura Varsha, 
and his own name is not known ; but in both plates he is 
made the father of Lakshmana. - 


I may note, also, that in both the BUhari and Benares 
grants, Kokalla I is said to have warred with Bhoja Baja. 
This Bhoja is not the famous Baja of Bhar, the pet of the 
Brahmans, who lived about A. B. 1000 to 1050, but the 
much greater Bhoja of Kanauj, whose rule extended from 
the^ confines of ^ Kashmir to Malwa. He is mentioned in the 
Eaja Tarangini as a powerful chief adliirdj, who had over- 
run the country of Tlmhldya^ from which he was expelled 
by Sankara Varmma between 888 and 901 A. B.^ He is the 
Bhoja Beva of the Pahewa inscription which is dated in 
Sauivat 276, and of the Benares copper-plate inscription of his 
son Mahendra P ala Beva, which is dated in Samvat 315 . These 
dates I refm’ to the era of Sri Harsha [or Harsha Varddhana 
OT Kanauj], which began in A. B. 607. Bhoja’s date in the 
lahewa inscriiDtion wUl, therefore, be A. B. 882, and that of 
us son, 921 A. B. This Bhoja is also the hero of my Gwalior 
inscription, which is dated in Samvat 933, or A. B. 876 ; and 
lastly, fie was the possessor of Eastern Mdlwa, as I found an 
inscription bearing his name in the great fort of Beogarh 
to the east of Ghanderi, which is dated in Samvat 919, and 

A ^ figures, equivalent to 

A n. It IS certain, therefore, that tliis Bhoja Beva of 

reigned from A. B. 860 to 890 ; ' and we 
to"^570 r'^B contemporary, Kokalla I, at 850 


kuown Is Amoglm' Vn^llia and Lis grandson VaUpati was also 

ty Hwfn:’Th^a”g ^‘“na’^the ‘^^stricfc called Tse-hta or Taha 

from Sindh to Kashmir. ^ ^ Jaisiya, son of DLhir, on his way 
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But there is still another evidence in favour of the early 
date of the Kulachuri princes who are recorded in the Bh- 
hari grant. One of the, composers of the inscription was 
Baja Sekhara, who, as the name is an uncommon one, was 
most prohahly j;he poet Baj^ Sekhara whose jiatron was 
Mahendra Pala Baja of Mahadaya or Kanauj. Now, I have 
already noted that the inscription of Mahendra Bala, the son 
of Bhoja Deva of Kanauj, is dated in 921 A. D., which makes 
him a contemporary of Bakshmana Kulachuri, the hero of 
the Bilhari grant. Bor Bakshmana was the great-grandson 
of Kokalla I ; and was, therefore, of the same generation as 
Indra Baja and, Amogha Varsha I, the two Bashtrakuta 
j)rinces whose dates are absolutely known from coj)per-plate 
inscriptions recorded in the Saka era. 

The complete accordance of the dates derived from all the 
inscriptions previously quoted will be best seen by placing 
the generations and their intermarriages side by side. 


876 


Kokalla I. 


900 Aqana. MaliSdori. x Krishna 

Kishtrakuta. 

r 

925 Anjana. Jagatradra. x Lakslimi. 


Sankara. 


X GovindOmba. 


950 Dwijflmbu. x Indra Amogha Varsha I. x Kandaka Deri. 
Eashtrakuta. 


Prasiddha (or) Mngdhatunga. 


Tuvaraja. 

I 

Lakshmana. 

I 


976 

1000 

1025 


Govinda E4j4. Kirnpama. 


S. S. 835 = Amogha Varsha 11 X VikramRditya 
A. D. 933, Cbnlnkyn ; died 

' A. D. 973. 

S. S.S0I=A.I>.072 


Vontha Devi. Sankaragana. Tuvaraja. 

.. Kokalla H. 

( 

A. D. 1030 Ganggeya. 

i 

Kama Deva. 


Brom these lists we learn with certainty that Kokalla II 
was of the same generation ^ as Amogha Yarsha II Bdsh- 
trakuta, who was reigning in A. D. 972 ; and that he was 
the nephew of Vontha Devi, whose husband VikramRditya 
IV Ghalukya died in A. I). 973. His generation, there- 
fore, belongs to the period about 980 to 1000 A. I). That 
tlus was his real date, we have further evidence in the fact, 
that his father, Yuvardja, had fought vuth Vakpati Baj4 
of Bhar, three of whose dates, A. B. 974f, 979, and 997, are 
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l-nnwn.^ It is also recorded that Kohalla’s grandson Kama 
warred with Bliinia Deva of Gujarht, A. D. 1022 to 1072 ; 
and with Bhoja Deva of Dhar, of whom we'haTe an inscrip- 
tion dated in A. B. 1021, and who is known- to have been 
alive in A. D, 1042. But there is also an inscription of a 
Kokalla at Khajnraha, which is dated in Samvat 1058, or 
A. B. 1001, iust two years after the death of Baja Bhanga 
ChandeL It seems probable, therefore, that KokaUa II. 
may have made a successful invasion of the Ohandel terri- 
tory after the accession of Ganda Baja, the son of Bhanga. 
G^nggeya Beva, the son of KokaUa, probably reigned for 
only a short time, as notMng is recorded of him save that he 
died at Pray aga, or AUahabad. Kama, the son of Ganggeya, 
may, therefore, have succeeded as early as 1020 A. B., or 
certainly not later than 1040, which agrees exactly with the 
notices ah’eady quoted, which make him a contemporary of 
Bhima Beva of Gujarat and of Bhoja Beva of Bhd.r. His 
own inscription is dated in Samvat 793, on Monday, the 9th 
of the waning moon of Phalgim. But this date is no doubt 
reckoned according to the era adopted by the Kulachmi 
Kajds of Ohedi, which in other inscrij)tions is called some- 
times the Ohedi Samvat and sometimes the Kulachm'i 
Samvat. 


The exact beginning of the Chedi Samvat has not yet 
been absolutely determined. If we take the year A. B. 
1040 ^ as the date of his accession, the initial-point of the 
Ohedi Samvat will be A. B. 249 ; for 798 being the second 
year of his reign, the difference between 792 and 1040 is 218 

also, I find that in the year 1041 A. B., 
Of / 1 Samvat, according to this reckoning the 

ytn day of malgnnhadi was a Monday. I fiind also that the 
^me mitial-point wiU exactly fi.t a second inscription from 

"the date is ’ specially designated as the 
KtaaGlmn Samvat. This date is expressed as f oUows 


K^ilachm samvttCsare 896 MdgJia masi 
bulcla jiaJcshe Rathashtannjam Budha dine. 

Seorinar%-an is also dated m 
the Ktdachw i Samvat m the year 898, Aszvm sudi some. A 


XIX, 475° Society’s Journnl, XXX, p. 197, for A. D. 974 j nna 

in Samvat ^Os’^burUif (u"t“fi!urc Researches, XV, p, 505, as being dated 

•ouio .3 cJeailj 8, as indeed had been suggested by Wilson. 
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third inscription, also from Seorinarayan, gires its date as 
“ Ohedi Samvat 919’’ And a fourtli inscrixition from Ediarod 
is dated in CJiecli Sanvoat 983.” It is to he noted that these 
four inscriptions, in -which the name of the era is specially 
distinguished as the Chedi or ICulacJmri Samvat do not belong 
to the Chedi> Haihayas of Tripuri, hut to the Ratnavah Hai- 
hayas, or eastern branch of the family -which ruled over 
Maha Kosala, -with Ratanpur for its capital. In all the in- 
scriptions of the Kulachuris of Chedi that I have yet seen, 
the date is simply recorded as Samvat without any distinctive 
name; hut, from the synchronisms -which I have, akeady 
brought forward, there can he no doubt that the whole of 
then* inscriptions are dated in the Samvat which hears their 
names.^ 


IV.— JABALPUR INSCRIPTION. 

Tliis important inscription was engraved on two plates of 
copper, each 18 by 12 inches. The plates were transferred to 
the Nagpur Museum, where a N&gari transcript was made by 
some one imperfectly acquainted with the characters. The 
first plate is stUl in the Museum ; hut the second, which con- 
tained both the date and the name of the reigning prince, 
has been stolen.^ This is the more unfortunate, as both the 
date and the king’s name beyond all doubt have been 
wrongly rendered in the Nagari transcript. The latter is 
given as Sri Ilahesa JLarna, which I can correct -to Sri mad 
G-aya Kama ; hut the date I am unable to restore. It is given 
in the transcript as Samvat 529 ; and is quoted by Mr. Grant as 
Samvat 528, -with a suspicion that it may have been wrongly 
read. Now Gaya Kama’s grandfather, Kama Leva, began to 
reign in the year 792 of the Chedi Samvat ; and Gaya Kama 
himself, who was reigning in 902 of the same era, had been 
succeeded by his son, Nara Sinha Leva, before 907. The 
three generations had, therefore, just covered one whole 
century ; and Gaya Kama’s reign must be fixed from about 


^ Sir William Sleemnn, however, states that “there is a stone inscribecl by Enja Kama on 
the dedication of a temple at Jabalpur dated Samvat 943.” Joinnal Asiatic Society, Bengal, 
VI, 625, note- If the iigures have been rend correctly, the date must be reckoned in the 
Saka ei a, which would make 943 X 78=1021 A. D, for EAjd Kama. 

- The same fatality has attended many of the inscribed copper-plates in the Mnsenta 
of the Bengal Asiatic Society, 
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870 to 903 of tlie Cliedi Samvat. Perliaps 879 was the 
actual date on the plate. 

In the first plate we have the usual genealogy of the 
Kulachuri kings of Chedi from Tuvarajd Deva, throiigh 
KokaUa [whose name was read as Kohasya], Ganggeya Deva^ 
Karna DeYa, and Yasa Kama Peva, the father of Gaya 
Kama Peva. The last words on this plate are — 


Paratna bliattdraka Mn/zarajad/iiraja 
jparamesioara Sri Vania Beva jia— 

which are continued in the transcript of the second plate.— 


ddnudhyala^ paraina ihattdraha JilaJidrajddhirdja Maheswara parama 
malieswara trikaf-ivgddhipaii nija hliujo parjisidswapaii, ' gajapati, 
jiarapati rdjya tnyddhipati Sri mad. GAYA-KABNA-BJEVA. ^ 


The whole of this string of titles is applied in the Kumhhi 

copper-plates to Vijaya Sinlia JDevcii and I may add that the 

first eleven slokas of the Kumhhi plates are word for word 

the same as the fii’st eleven slolcas of the Jabalpur plates. 

m these, however, we have a much longer account of Yasa 

Kama, besides an additional sloka given to Kama Peva. 

4.1 Ganggeya Peva, it is said that he died at the foot of 

the haman tree [the famous ahshay bat] at Pray&ga, along 

with of his wives.^ His son Karna Peva built a fort 

named Kama Meru, from which flowed the river Karnavati 

(thefcan or Cam river). His son was Yasa Kama Peva, 

at whose acc^sion the Eanis of Huna race were iovful. He 

worshipped Bhimeswara Peva. His son was Baja Gaya 

q^een, his son, his minister, his 

fSi.? his treasurer (and several other 

S." I Karmada at the time of the 

of waning moon 

made a, grant of the 

nreS ^ Jiidsion of Jaiili-patan (the 

of TvAo'n 1 a ^ brahman named Hari Sarman, the son 

o± JN ago and grandson of Bhava. 


* Read ns pAdammra. 

mulanevem valla, SaSn^^teS Frai/dga va 

‘ n passage similar to this wbioli Wilford hml ^ I presume that it must lin' 


IjCCU . oiujilur 1,0 Xl_ 


I suppose that ho may ' 
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V.— YASAH-KAHNA INSCRIPTION. 

This inscriptioii on copper was first puhlished hy Profes- 
sor Hall, with a short abstract of its contents, which contains 
all that is worth preserving ^ — 

" We are here told,” he says, “ that in Anno Vikr. 1177, corre- 
sponding to A. D. 1120, a transfer of landed interest was inade'in pre- 
sence of King Govinda Chandra of Kanauj, and his court. The pro- 
perty that exchanged hands, the village of Karanda, and the talla of 
Karanda, in the jpaitali of Antarala, passed from the possession of Bhat- 
taraka Kudrasiva, a royal chaplain, into that of the Thakkur Vasishtha. 
Budrasiva, it is stated, was. invested with his estate by Raja Yasahkarna. 
It can scarcely he questioned that this was the ruler of Chedi, and. how 
could the king of Kanauj have had authority, save as the result of con- 
. quest, over soil which was once under his control? ” 

Professor Hall is, no donbt, right in identifying this Raja 
Yasahharna with the king of Chedi, as the two kingdoms of 
Kanauj and Chedi were conterminous for a long distance, 
somewhere about the latitude of Rewa. As the grant is 
said to have been made to the very person who transfers it, 
we have a limit to the period by .which Yasahkama’s grant 
must have preceded its transfer. It may be accepted, . I 
think, as quite certain, that Rudrasiva, the family priest, was 
not under 30 years of age when he received the grant, and 
as very nearly certain that he was not over 60 years when he 
made the transfer. , Raja Yasahkarna of Chedi must there- 
fore have been reigning witlun 30 years of A. H. 1120, or in 
A. H. >1090, which agrees with the period which I have 
aheady assigned to him on other evidence, from A. H. 1070 
to 1100. 

The district of AntarMa, in which Karanda was situated, 
I beheve to be the country immediately to the east of Rewa, or 
the “ included space” [AntarMa], lying between the Kaimiu 
lulls on the south, and the nameless range which boimds the 
right bank of the Tons river. , This vaUey is conterminous 
with the Kantit district of Mirzapur, which must always 
have belonged to the Rathors of Kanauj. The AntarMa 
here mentioned is, perhaps, the same district as the Antarch 
jiatta of Raja Hastin’s inscription, as the country about Rewa 
must almost certainly have formed part of his dominions. 


] Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, — XXXI, — p. 124. 
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VI.— TEWAE. INSOUIPTIOlSr. 

\ 

This inscription, wliicli is only 14|- inclies by 13 inches, 
is engraYcd on a light-green stone. The letters are small, 
and are generally in good order. It mentions Gaya Kama 
as the reigning king, and his son Kara Sinha Eeva as the 
Ynva Raja, or heir apparent. I read the date as 902 of the 
Chedi Samvat. The word mt is sj)olt with the wrong s, hut 
as it is preceded by nava^ “ nine, ” and is followed by the 
name of the month and day, there can be no doubt that it 
is intended for sat, or “hundred. ” 

The inscription simply records that in the tune of Raja 
Gaya Kama Deva, and his son Kara Sinha Deva, the Yuva 
R/aja, a certain Brahman, named Bhava-braluna, built a 
temple to Mahadeva ; and that Rrithm-dhara, the son of 
Bharanidhara composed the inscription. The date is discuss- 
ed in another place. I read it as Wednesday (Budhe), the 
1st of Jyeshtha Sudi, Samvat 902 (of the Chedi era). 


VII.— BHERA-GHAT IKSCRIPTIOK. 

We are fortunate in having a comj)lete translation of this 
inscription by the competent pen of Professor Hall.^ It is 
dated^ in the year 907 of the Chedi Samvat, and records the 
building of a temple to Siva under the name of BicU Mauli, 
or “Moon-crested,” under the name of VaidyamUha, toge- 
ther with a matlia, or cloister, and a vyaklmnasdla, or “ hall 
of learning, with gardens, attached to the temple. I havC' 
already discussed the probability of this temple being the 
present Chaunsat Jogini of Bhera Ghat. I have also a strong 
suspicion that the name of Sliera Ghat may have been deriv- 
e trorn that of Vaiclyandtha. In speaking of the batliing 
place, the name would certainly have been shortened, by the 

onnssionofna^/m toKa^dya-G7.a^which might easily have 

present form of Bhera, or Bheda 

^^der, was the widowed 
queenof Gaya Kama Eeva. Her father ivas Raja Vijaya 

married Syamalh Eevi, the 

S dsr.s;. 


* Amcrienn Oriental Society’!; Journal, VI,- 


-p. 50!?. 
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that the Kulacliuris of Ohedi were of equal social rank with 
the highest Hajput races. 

Two villages are mentioned as having been made over for 
the maintenance of the temple. One named Undi in the 
canton of JMili, is most probably the present village of 
Undia, five miles to the south-south-west of Bhera ■ Ghat. 
There is, however, another village named JUmteea in the map, 
which is only one mile' and a half to the south-east of Bhera 
Ghat, which may perhaps dispute the claim of Undia. The 
second village called MakarapataJca^ situated at the base of 
the bills to tlie south of the Narmoda, I have failed to 
identify. 

As this inscription relates the genealogy of the Kula- 
cliuris from Kokalla downwards, and is mainly devoted to an 
account of their exploits and marriages, I will here give the 
full translation made by Professor Hall : — 

“■ Om! Glory to Siva ! 

1. May the lunar digit on the brow of the Moon-bedeeked, which 
digiti though hut one and individual, yet even in the absence of evening, 
constantly begets the conviction, as pertains to the opulent in attend- 
ants, that it is the second, augment- j’^our prosperity, and preserve it 
unimpaired ! 

"2. May the ranges of sacred watering-booths — ^chafed by the creep- 
ing and leaping waves of the celestial river which meanders on the head 
of Siva — protect you. Is it lines of white lotuses that present them- 
selves? Or divisions of the moon? Or germs of virtuous deeds? Or 
else, the sloughs of serpents ? Or, again, eruptions of ashes ? Thus are 
they made the subject of speculation by the immortals. 

“ 3. That which is a pure pervading element; that by whose revo- 
lutions the earth is illuminated ; that which imparts happiness to the 
e 3 ’^es of the world ; that which is the cause of diversity among savors 
and' the like, whose inhesion is in the terrene j that wdiich is a receptacle 
surcharged with odor ; he that sacrifices ; that which is absolutely cold ; 
and that which is tactile, but devoid of color : may Siva, by virtue of 
these material forms, defend you. ' 

"4. May Nilakantha — exciting, by the display of his javelin and 
battle-axe, affection in his votaries ; the smeared with camphor ; and 
exultant in his dance — confer on you all objects of desire. 

‘‘5.- May the Elephant- faced — counterfeiting ivory whiter than the 
jessamin, in bearing a lunar fragment potent to dispel the darkness of 
multitudinous impediments, and free from the 'smallest stain — compas- 
sionately accord to you supreme felicity. 

6. “ May Saraswati — practising, with manifold elocution, all her 
devices ; and by employing though but the minutest rudiment of whose 
blandishments, men inspire, in assemblies, the highest reverence — sup- 
port 5 'ou. 
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7. “ In tlie lunar line there was a sovereign, iy name Aijuna ; pos- 
sessor of a thousand arms ; a fire by night and day, in subduing the 
hearts, one after another, of all dwellers in the three worlds ; by his 
effulo’ence putting contempt on other monarchs ; and, by the recollec- 
tion *of whom, things long ago lost, or taken by thieves, are even to this 
day recovered. 

8. “Among his descendants arose Kakalla Deva, a famous lord of- 
earth, whose story, though most wonderful, is yet not mythical, wear- 
ing a majestic aspect, and whose name, invoked, was the sole resort that 
produced joy to the triple universe. 

9. “• From him sprung King Ghngeya Deva, who, by the discomfi- 
ture of hostile princes, sustaining huge mountains of pride, acquired infi- 
nite distinction, and who, an all-bestowing tree to suppliants, as making 
Mount Meru unworthy of similitude, placed this earth, though lying 
below, above elysium, and rendered it a fit habitation for the gods. 

10. The vine of whose renown — a vine sprinkled with the nectar 

of meritorious achievements, and promotive of pure excellence — expanded 
itself over the entire pavilion of the cosmic egg. - , 

11. Of him — who replenished with gold the ocean of importunities 
of his crowd of petitioners ; and of coveted celebrity — was born King 
Kama. 


12. “ Which king, unprecedented in splendour, maintaining the full 
energy of heroism, the Pandya discontinued violence; the Murala 
renounced all inclination of arrogance ; the Kanga negotiated an audi- 
ence ; the Vanga, with the Kalingas, was solicitous to do thereafter ; 
the Kira, like a parrot, stayed in his house, as a cage, and the Hhna 
dismissed his elation. 

13; “Princes at variance with him; whose consorts severally thus 
protested : ‘ This whole country, which he enjoys in consequence of the 

defeat of our lords ; will we, as it were, diminish to view : for that, hy 
the tears springing from our eyes, we have made great the seas ; and we 
have, moreover, aggrandized them by tlie surpassing water of our jewels.'’ 

14'. Prom bim tlie illustrious Yasah Kama derived bis honorable 
origin : wbo lighted up the circuit of the quarters with the moon of the 
fame which accrued to him from devastating Chanpa-ranya ; whose 
heart was free from crookedness; pre-eminent esteem, enriched them 
by his munificence. 


15. " From him a treasure of the perfection of all virtues, inscrut- 
able, sprung King Gaya Kama Deva; the very sun of whose grandeur 
availed to bring about the uprising of a sea of desolation to the wives 
of bis foes. 

monarch was he, who, in brightness of complexion, outrival- 
led orpiment ; who was a cornucopia of probity, a gailand of diFusive 
merits, the one destroyer of the hordes of bis enemies, of unsullied 
splendour in battle, restraining the wicked by bis beamino' o'lory, and 
whose sword was of the keenest. o j 

“ The race of tlm sons of Gobliila is of note among the nations, 
iiierem was born King Hansapala; by whose tbroiminff armaments 
eyuppeu with gallantry, and irresistible the marshalled squadrons of all 
eombuied antagonists were humiliated. 
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18. " The issue of liis body was the fortunate King- Vairisinha ; 
whose feet were tinged by the refleetion of the bead-gems in the front- 
lets of all tributary chieftains, prostrate in act of fealty, a repository 
of faultless wisdom, but not, indeed, an asylum to imperious suitors. 

19. ‘^‘^•He, Vairisinha, moreover, consigned the kinsmen of his ad- 
versaries to the recesses fff deep caverns, and entering in person, caused 
that their women neglected their tresses altogether. 

SO. "Of -him was born King Vijayasinha; the good fortune of 
whose foes was overborne by the pressure of his comeliness and chivalry 
deserving the congratulations of all the people ; and the moon of whose 
glory was waxing in the world continually. 

31. “ Syamala Devi, the beauteous daughter of Udayaditya, supreme 
ruler of the realm of Mahiva, was his consort; a talisman of bountiful 
courses, and lauded for -her elegance. 

23. “ Of him King Vijayasinha, equal to the custody of the world, 
was borne by her, Alhana Devi ; in presentment the spotless, fluttering 
pennon of her long descended lineage .* as the wife of Sankara had her ' 
origin from the Master of mountains, by Mena, and as the spouse of 
Subhrabhanu sprang from Daksha, creator of the human 'family by 
Verint. 

33. " King Gaya Kama, celebrating nuptial rites with her, bestowed 
on her the highest affection ; even as Sankara on Siva, 

34. “ She a mansion of erotic sentiment, the pinnacle-ball of accom- 
' plishments, a wreath of loveliness, the emporium of excellencies, brought 

forth, by King Gaya Kama, a son. King Narasinha Deva. 

35. " Of him, the prosperous King Narasinha Deva, may the reful- 
gent moon of glory as it were imbue the walls of the directions with 
grateful store of refreshing nectar. And may the earth, obtaining in 
him a fitting protector, thus enjoy content, as that of foregone mighty 
monarchs it shall take no slightest thought. 

36. " May his younger brother Jayasinha Deva in wondrous wise 
doing honor to his brother, the first-born ; like as far Rama regard 
was had by Saumitri — be eminently victorious ; who strong-armed, 
defeated his enemies’ hosts, strepitant as thundering clouds, teeming 
with strategy, and comprising warriors of most stalworth frames. 
Bravo ! 

37. “ That lady the open-handed Alhand Devi, mother of the happy 
Narasinha Deva, occasioned this sanctuary of .Indumauli to be erected, 
and this cloister, with its admirable pavement. 

38. " The same by the agency of her commissioners constructed this 
hall of leai-ning and line of gardens, wanting for nothing, in two ranges 
attached to the temple of Sdmbhu. 

39. " To this divinity, entitled Vaidyan&tha, the queen — ^to the end 

that her good deeds might be blazoned set — apart the village known by 
the name of Undi in the canton of Jduli, with all the dues exigible 
therefrom. , 

80. “■ In like manner she appropriated another village, called 
Makarapataka, situated at the base of the hills, on the south bank of 
NarmadA, 
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31. Let tlie auspicious Buclravasi^ a Pasupata ascetic^ of the L&ta 
race, aud his heirs spiritual, fitly administer the duties of the charge of 
this establishment, till Sambhu shall mete- out the duration of the 
spheres. 

32. “ In the family of Maunin connected with three branches, those 
of BMrgava, Vaitahavya, aud Savetasa was born of Maheshwara so 
called one Dharanidhara by name ; a person of worship, repute, aud 
good presence. 

33. “ By whom adorned with seemly radiance as his frontlet, replete 
with exuberance of exalted tenderness, and whose gratifying condition 
long endured the three worlds were, so to spealc, irradiated. 

34. “ His son Prithvidhara — who has scanned the further shore of the 
profound main of all science, and “whose concourse of disciples has con- 
quered scholastically the round of quarters — transcribed this encomium. 

35. " His Prithwidhara’s younger brother, of singular sldll among 
sueh as are conversant in logic, the learned Sasidhara, as was his appel- 
lation, composed this memorial. 

36. "All this the artificer called Pithe, proficient in the ordinance 
of Viswaharmauj has regulated, as Prithu disposed the earth. 

37. " Mahidhara, son of the chief craftsman, Balasinha, wrought 
this stone with characters j as the firmament is bestrewn with stars, 
Sunday, the 11 til day of the light fortnight of Mdrga, in the year 
907 .^^ 

VIII.— BHAUHUT INSCRIPTION. 

This inscription is yalnable, as showing that the rule of 
tlie Knlachiui Kings extended certainly as far north as 
Bharhut, about half-way between Jabalpur and Allahabad. The 
first four lines of the inscription give the titles of Narasinha 
Deva in exactly the same words as are applied to his father 
Gaya Kama Deva on the Jabalpur copper plates, and to liis 
nephew Vijaya Sinlia on the Kumhln copper-plates.^ The 
following is the text of the record Avhich contains several 
mistakes such as hattaraJea and Budclhe for hlmttaralm and 
JB'Kclhe, and others, which show that the inscriher was pro- 
bably ignorant as well as careless. 

1- Swasti Sri parma bliattaraba inaliavajaclhiraj parameswra Sri . 

2. ^Vama-deva padauuddhyata parama battaraka maha raabarAjadberaja para 
^ meswava para inabeswra Tri-Kaling.adbipati niia bliuio pai'iita A 
4.— Swapati, G.aiapati, Nar.apati, r.aja triyadbipati Sriman KARA 
o. SIXHA-DEVA ebai'anali Vadyava giAinakasya mahaTa 
G.— ja-piitra Sri KESA.YAmTYA putra Raliala Deva kasya babab 
7. — Sam vat 009 Sravana Sudi 5 Buddhe. 

In a separate line below are the words ; 

Jlalit S)'i JBciUdla J)eva. The record was engraved by 
order of Prince Ballala • Deva, the son of Kesavaditya anti 
grandson of Pvaja Nara-Sinha Deva. 


‘ Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, VIII, 483. 
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IX.— TEWAR INSCRIPTION. 

Tliis inscription is now deposited in the Nagpur Mnseuro. 
It measures 2 feet 8 inches by . 1 foot 10 inches, and con- 
tains 27 lines of closely packed letters, hut the whole is so 
weather-worn as to^he in many parts quite illegihle, and in 
others very difficult to, decipher. It was seen by jprofessor 
Hall in Jabalpur, who gives the following account of it : ^ — 

‘'When passing* through the station of Jabalpur in Februarj of last 
year [1858], I found in the museum at that place a sonaewhat weather- 
worn inscription, hitherto inedited, of the same class as those which 
precede. Unhappily I had neither leisure nor health to take a coj)y of 
it. The date it bears is Samvat 936.” 

Samvai Sliadvinsatyutlara navasaidbdepi 926. 

Its poet was Sasihara, son of Dharanidhara j and it makes mention 
of Namadeva, sou of Mahidhora, as a Suiradhdra. Three of these names 
we have met with in the record of 907. At the foot of the stone, the 
ensuing benediction, in the Arya measure, is legible without difficulty. 

. Y&,vat suryaohandran y4t§,yatam nahhastle tapatah tavat 
kirtanametat kirtyai kartuh sthiram chuy&t. 

“ As long as the sun and moon, going and returniug, shall shine in the 
firmament, so long may this eulogy endure, oondiicmg to the renown of 
'the doer of the transaction herein memorialized.” 

I have found the name of Jay a Sinha Deva in both the 
24th and 25th lines, and the tribal name of Kulachuri-Kula 
in the middle of the 13th line. A more minute examination 
would no doubt reveal other naihes of the rulers of Chedi, 
but the result would hardly repay the trouble. 

X.— TEWAR INSCRIPTION. 

Both the discovery and the translation of this short in- 
scription are due to Professor Hall.^ It is dated in the year 
928 [of the Chedi Samvat] while Nara Sinha Deva was s till 
reigning. The record is so short that I may give its transla- 
tion in f nil— r 

1. — “We render homage to the supreme Brahmd^ who is intellect 
and felicity ; adored by Brahma and the other inferior deities ; MahS.- 
deva, god of gods, parent of the world. 

3. — •“ The son of the fortunate King Gaya Kama, the auspicious 
King Nara Sinha Deva, has conquered the earth. Maj*- the fortunate 
Jaya Sinha Deva, his younger brother, long be triumphant. 


* Amorienn Oi-ientnl Society’s Journal, VI, 533. 
* Amorican Ovicutal Society’s Journal, VI, 513. 
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3 . Kesavaj son of the late Aladeva Astnlra^ tlie Braliman so called, 

procured tliis temple of Iswara to be constructed. 

“In tbe year 928, Sunda 5 % the 6 tb day of the light fortnight of 
Srdvana ; the moon being in the asterism Hasta. 

“ Family name of Kesava tbe collector Katyana j his residence, tbe 
village of Sihha, in Malavaka.” 

T his inscription is yaluable for its date, as "we learn from 
another inscription dated in S. 932, that both jN^ara Sinhaand 
Ms brother Jaya Sinha had died in the short interval of four 
years. But that Jaya outlived his brother and reigned for 
a brief period, "vre learn from the following inscription. 

XI.— TEWAR INSOBIPTIOlSr. 

TMs nearly perfect inscription is 3 feet 6 inches long by 
1 foot 8 inches broad, and contains 21 lines. It is unfortu- 
nately broken right across near the middle, but the fractm’e is 
so clean that very few, if any, of the letters are lost. It 
opens with the usual invocation to Siva and ends with the 
words Kritastya jyateh. The genealogy opens with the 
descent of the Kulaclmri kings from Atri, but the details 
begin with Yuva Bhja Deva, after whom follow KokaHa, 
Ghngeya Beva, Kama Beva, Yasah Kama, Gaya Kama, 
Kara Sinha and Ms brother Jaya Sinha. The inscription 
was recorded dining the reign of Jaya Sinha, who is called 
Srimdn Mahitrij Jaya Sinha Deva in one place and 
Kshiti])ati and Nripati in others. The genealogy of Alhand 
Devi, the queen of Gaya Kama, is the same as that recorded 
in the Bhera Ghat inscription; but the wording is some- 
what different. In that record her mother Syamala Bevi 
is called the daughter of IJdayaditya, king of Malava, 
Mdlavaonaoidaldclhioidthodaydditya-sntd, 
wMle in the present inscription she is said to be the 
• “ daughter of TJdaydditya, lord of Bhara,” 

Dlidrddhisodaydditya-sv,td. 

TFe thus learn that Bhara, and not ITiain, was the capital of 
IJdaydditya. 

I cannot find any date, nor do I see the name of Vijaya 
Sinha Beva, the son of J aya Sinha, who, as we know from 
the Kumbhi inscription, had aheady succeeded Ms father in 
the year 932 of the Chedi era. The date of the present 
record is therefore fixed between the narrow limits of the 
four years 928 to 932. 
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XII. — TEWAE. IXSCRIPTIOX. 

Tliis mscrij)tio]i, on. a dark reddisli-brown stone, is in two 
pieces, measuring 2 feet 4i inches in breadth by 2 feet in 
height. Ent each piece is imperfect at the top, and on one 
side, what remains is in fair order, and consists of 25 lines, 
wanting at both beginning and end. I have, however, man- 
aged to make out that it was a record of J aya Sinha Deva 
during his short reign, which was limited between the year 
928, when his elder brother Kara Sinha was still reigning, 
and 932, when we know that his son Vijaya Sinha Deva had 
ascended the throne. I find the name of Sri Tasahka [rna 
Deva] in the 11th line; but that of Sriman Jaya [Sinha 
Deva] bad aheady appeared in the 7th line ; and in the 16th 
line he is distinctly entitled Idng [mlpati] ; 

Samara Sahasra Jayi Jaya Sinha Deva nripaiirijayati. 
Eurther, in the 18th line I find his son’s name — 

Jayastu Vijaya Sinha. 

This record may therefore be placed about the year 930 
of the Ohedi Samvat. 

XIII. — TEWAU IXSCEIPTIOX. 

The only notice of this inscription is due to Professor 
Hall.^ He found two undeciphered inscriptions in the 
.Jabalpur museum — .. 

“ But both too nearly worn out ever to be read in their entirety. 
The later, dated in the year 931 of an unknown ei’a, exhibits the names 
o"f king Gaya Kama, of Sasidhara, pandit and poet, and of the engraver 
Nama Deva, of Mahidhara.'’^ 

As I could not filnd any trace of this inscription at J abal- 
pur, I conclude that it must have been removed to the Nag- 
pur museum, where, however, I failed to fi.nd it. 

XIV.— KHMBHI INSCRIPTION. 

The text and translation of this inscription were first 
published in 1839 ; but the reading was so full of errors that 
its re\nsion was happily undertaken by Professor Hall in 
1862.^ According to my information, the two copper-plates on 

1 Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, 1861, p. 323, note. 

" See Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, Vol. VIII, pp, 483-488, and Vol. XXXT, p. 111. 

von. IX G 
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■wMcli tlie inscription is engraved 'were found at Koclinar, a 
small ^dllage mile from Krimlihij on tlie Heran or Hiran- 
yavati- river. Tliey are said to liave been a pair of small 
plates and to have been discovered by a Knrmi Zamindar 
wben digging a holii or grain-pit, outside bis. bouse. I beard 
also that a second pan of large copper-plates were found 
about 1865 by a Baisakbi Kol. They bad no ring or seal. 
It seems probable that the last pan were the J abalpur plates 
wbicb I have abeady deseribed. 

As the Kumblii inscription is rather a long one, I gladly 
avail myself of Professor Hall’s abstract, which contains all 
that is worth preserving for historical purposes. 

The inscription begins with a doxology to Vishnu ; to the lotus of 
bis navel j to Brahma, who originated tberefiom ; to Brahma’’s son Atii, 
and to the moon wliioh emanated from one of AtiPs eyes. From the 
moon, a daughter of the sun, sprung Bodbana ; and from 
him w'as born Purdravas, w'bo bad to wife Xlrvasi and Earth. Among 
the descendants of Purdravas was Bharata. To him the Haibayas traced 
their origin ; and from these came Kurtaviiya, the founder of the family 
ot Kulachuri. To this family belonged the last dynasty that dominated 
over Cbcdi.^^ 


Beginning with YuvaiSja, father of Kokalla, and ending with 
Ajaya Sinha, heir-apparent, the line of kings recorded in the inscription 
IS so well known that their names need not he repeated. Of their 
family w'e are here furnished with a few facts, additional to those which 
I have detailed on former occasions. Gaugeya died at Prnyaga or Alla- 
habad, and we are led to infer than his wives, amounting in round num- 
lers to a hundred, uudenveut cremation with the mortal remains of their 
OK . Kama built the city of Karnavati. The consort of Gayakarna 
or Oayakarna was Albaua; and that of Vijaya Sinha was Gosala. 
e appellations of these Wo ladies have hitherto been misrepresented. 

“A erowii-village Choralayi, in the pattala of Sambal3, is transferred 
by the lehque under notice, a legal document. The donor is Gosah, 
on the part of her son Ajaya Sinha, a minor. The donee is a learned 
Biahmau, one Sidha, son of Chhiktu, son of SMiana, son of Janardan. 

arc enumerated in the grant; and the official 
J'dded of three more whose names are not sjiecified. 

to T? latest, as yet lironght 

iS h?.'; i" Cental Indif. We Ie»m 
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I 

In the 23rd yerse of this inscription we haye the distinct 
annoimcement, that Jaya Sinha had succeeded his brother 
on the tlnone of Chedi — 

. Jay Cl ^inlia Deva nripaUrctjyahhisheJsam iiripa. 

Here we haye not only the title of king i^iripci), but a 
jiroof of his inauguration or coronation in the term. ‘cihMsJieJca’ 
The grant was made during the reign of his son E,aja 
Yijaya Sinha in the year 932 of the Chedi Samyat, Prince 
Ajaya Sinlia being the heir-apparent. 

XV.'-GOPALPUH IHSCPIPTIOH. 

' The first notice of this inscription is also due to Professor 
Hall, who was informed that the tablet was broken in an 
attempt to remoye it.^ It is still at Gopalpur, a yillage 2 
miles to the south-east of Bhera Gh^t, where my copies were 
taken. The stone is 4 feet 6 inches in length by 1 foot 
9 inches in breadth, and contains 21 lines. It is yery much 
injured in the lesser half, which forms the left side, and in 
the right haK it is in many places weather-worn and in- 
distinct. Professor Hall giyes some portions of the test, on 
wMch he remarks — 

“ Here we liave the names of Arjunn, the thousand-armed, of 
Kulaehurij Karna, Yasah, Kama, Jaya Sinha, Gosaia, and Vijaya 
Sinha, and these names indicate that the inscription is Chedian, and of 
nearly the same date with that of the inscription printed at lara:e from 
Kumbhi.” i < 

It has no date, as noticed by Professor Hall ; but the 
name of Sri Vijaya Sinha Deva Nripa, which occms in the 
16th line, shows that it cannot be earlier than the year 932 
of the Chedi era. 

XVI.— TEWAR INSCRIPTION. 

This is only a fragment of an inscription on a dark-green 
stone, found at one of the stone-cutter’s houses in Tewar. It 
is only 10 inches long and 8 inches broad, with parts of 
eleyen lines of inscription, including a part of the first line. 
It is broken on both sides. I notice it here, because some 
one hereafter may chance to find other pieces, which would 
hell! to complete it. I see the name of - Tripura in the 7th 


* Bongnl Abiatic Soticty’s Journal, XXXI, 113, and VIII, 4S3. 
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line, and of 'Sinliapura in the Stli line. I find also tlie name 
of BMma Pala and of Mafia Samudra in tfie dtfi line. Tfie 
cfiaracters are a little more tfian fialf incfi in fieigfit,' and of 
tfie square form usually found in tfie later inscriptions of 
Nara Sinlia and fiis firotfier Jaya Sinfia. 

Prom all tfiese inscriptions I fiave compiled tfie folio-wing 
genealogy of tfie Kulacfiuri Rajas of Cfiedi, beside -wliicfi, for 
tfie sake of ready reference and comparison, I fiave arranged 
tfie ' genealogies of tfie kings of all tfie neigfibom’ing 
countries, including tfie Ralitors of Kanauj, tfie Pramaras of 
MMwa, tfie Gobfiilas of Me-war, and tfie Ofiandels of Mafiofia. 
On tfie left I fiave given tfie approximate dates at tfie rate 
of 25 years for eacfi generation, and under each name I fiave 
placed tfie actual dates of tfie Cfiristian era. In tfie tfiree 
known instances of long reigns, tfiose of Govinda Ratlior, 
Bfioja Pram^ra, and Dfianga Cfiandella, tfiere is some dis- 
crepancy wfien compared -witfi tfie approximate dates, but it 
■will be seen tliat tfiese are speedily rectified in succeeding 
generations. 


Appros- 
jmnto 
flatos 
l)y Rcn- 
crntiOTis. 

Kings of Kanauj. 

Pramdras of 
hluliva. 

Gobhilas of 
Muwar. 

Kulachnris of 
Ciiedi. 

Chnndcllas of 
Alahoba. 

A. D. 
875 
SOO 

025 

050 

075 

JOOO 

1025 

TOioj.i Deva I. 
Mnliendra Pula 

Deva. 

Blioja Deva 11 
Vinayak Pala Deva. 

Krishna 

Vairi Sinha ... 
Siyaka 

Vakpati 

Wioja 

Ddayuditja 

Hansa Pai.a 

Vairi Sinha 

Koknlla I 
Mugdhntunga 

Yuvnraja 

Lakshmana 

Vnvaraja 

Kok-alla IT 

Gfingeya Deva 

Kabila. 

Harsha. 

Yaso Varma. 
Dbanga. 

Gonda. 

Vidyddhora. 

Vijaya. 


RinTOEs. 





1050 

... 

Sydmala Devi ... 

1 Vijayn Sinha. 

AlhaniV Devi 

1 

Kama Deva 

Kirtfi Vannma. 

1075 

Cliandra Deva 

... 

Yasali Kama 

Sallakshana. 

1100 

Uadana Pula 

... 

I 

Married X 

Gaya Kama 

Jaya Varmma. 

1125 

Govinda Chandra... 


1 

Nara Sinha Deva. 

Jay a Sinha Dora ... 

Prithvi Varmm.a. 

1150 

Tijaya Chandra ... 

... 


VijayaS. D. 

Madana Vannma. 

1175 

1200 

Jaya Cliandra 

... 

... 

1 

AjaynS. D. 

... 

Paramilrdi Deva. 


A comparison of tfiis list -witfi tliat previously given of 
ilic intermarriages between tfie Kulacfiuris and Raslitrakutas 
AviUmost fully cstablisli tfie approximate dates wfiicfi I 
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have assigned to the ICulachtiri kings. Perhaps a somewhat 
higher rate than 25 years per generation might he allowed ; 
hut after a rather extensive scrutiny I have found that 25 
years is as nearly as possible the exact average of an • Indian 
generation. Out of 16 families, counting 14i generations, 
the total duration was 3,442 years, which gives an average of 
24’41 years to each generation. The means vary from 
20'25 years to 28‘75 years. Occasionally there may be three 
or four Ion g generations, as amongst the Mughals from Akbar’s 
accession in 1556 to Aurangzeb’s death in 1707, there were 
f oru generations, covering 151 years, which gives the very Iiigh 
average ‘of 37|- years to a generation. But these fotu reigns 
were very exceptional, as Akbar was only 13 years old when 
he ascended the throne, and Aurangzeb was nearly 90 years 
old when he died, and the true average was obtained after the 
next 12 years, when two more generations had disappeared, 
so that six generations had passed away in 163 years, giving 
only 27 years to each. I am therefore satisfied that the rate 
of 25 years is a very near average whenever the number of 
generations exceeds five or six. 

The following notes regarding the kings of Chedi are 
taken partly from them own inscriptions, and partly from 
those of the neighbouring princes, with whom they fought 
or formed alliances. The information thus obtained is not 
very extensive, but it covers a long period of the history of 
Central India, of which little or nothing was previously known. 
It is, however, both exact and trustworthy, two rare quahties 
in early Indian history. 

The Kulaclmris, or Kalacliuris, for the name is written 
both ways, claim to be descended from the Moon through 
Atri and Yadu. -They are, therefore, Somvansi Yadavas. 
Trom Yadli was descended Haihaya, who gave his name to 
the Haihayas, and from him Kdrtavhya, who in every in- 
scription is stated to be the founder of the Kidacliuri family. 
The origin of this name is quite unknown ; but it is un- 
doubtedly old, as it is found in an inscription of the Cha- 
lukyas as early as the reign of Mangala, or Mangahsa, the 
son of PuLakesi before A. B- 550.* Tliis king boasts of 
having overcome Buddha Baja, the son of Sankaragana. 
The latter name is a rare one, and the only other examj)les 
of it Icnown to me are in the Kulachmi family. But as a 
later inscription of the Chdlukyas describes the fierce Man- 
galisa as “ ravisliing the power of, the Kulachuris lilce a 
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tliuncIerl3olt,” there can be little donbt that tlie t^vo names of 
Sankaragana and Buddha belong to the Knlachnri dynasty 
of Ohedi. In a tliird inscription the Ghalnlcyas claim to 
hare acquired the kingdom of the princes of the Kulachuri 
dynasty. 

But the kingdom of the Knlachnris must have been 
established at least three centmics before the time of Man- 
galisa Chhlukya, as the dates of their inscriptions all refer 
to a period close to A. B. 249 as the initial point of the 
Kulachuri, or Cliedi, Sauwaf. The inscription of Man- 
galisa is dated at full length, but the numeral yrord 
is unfortunately doubtful. It mas read as cliahaiawa by 
General Legrand Jacob, but I think it must be intended 
for Chaturtlia Samvatsara, the 4th year, ■which would be 
about A. D. 533. We thus get a glim^is of the Kulachu- 
ris just three centmies after their first establishment, and 
then all becomes dark again for about three centuries more, 
when Kokalla Beva I. appears upon the scene. But from 
^ his time until the Muhammadan conquest, a period of nearly 
four hundred years, we have a very complete genealogy of 
the family. 

I - — Kohalla Keva I. His name is placed at the head of 
the detailed genealogy in both the Bilhari and Benares in- 
scriptions. In the latter he is said to have married Handa 
Bevi Chandelld ; and in both he is stated to have warred 
with Bhoja Beva, who' is called a Baja ofy the West. The 
Bilhari stone also makes him war with Krishna Baja in the 
South.' The former prince I have identified ■v'itli Blioja 
Beva I. of Kanauj, whose date ranges from A. B. 8G0 to 
900. His earliest inscription, which is engraved on a temple 
pmar in the great fort of Beogarh near Ghanderi, is dated in 
bamvat 919, in figures only, and also in Saka Kala 784, both 
m vords and m figures. Both dates correspond "with A, B- 
862 ffis next inscription is engraved inside a rock temple 
111 the fort of Gwah'ar. It is dated in Samvat 933 both in 
words and figures, equivalent to A. B. 876.® A third in- 
scription is at Pahewa, or Prithudaka, to the west of Thanc- 
sm. This is dated in Ihe year 276, winch, as Bhoja vns a 
lung of hanaup^ I Imve referred to the era of Harslia Var- 
dhana qS Kanau] beginning with 607 A. B. The date of this 
inscrip ion w ill therefore be 882 A. B, A fourth inscrip- 


> rpug.a Asiatic Society s Journal, XXX, u. Soi „ 09 - . , „ 
- Ik-ugni Abiotic Socletys Journal, XXXP 39^ ‘ * ^ ^ ^ 
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tion of Ills son Maliendra Pala Deva, on a coppcr-plate 
found at Benares, bears fbe date of S. 315, wliicli referred to 
the Ilarsba era, places Mabendra in A. I). 921, and bis 
father Bboja about A. D. 900. 

Bboja Baja is also mentioned in tbe Baja Tarangini as 
having overrun tbe countiy of Tbakldya in tbe Panjab 
about tbe beginning of tbe reign of Sankara Varmma of 
Kasbnin — 883 to 901 A. D. Tbakkiya is no doubt tbe same 
district as tbe Tdld of Hwcn Tbsang, close to Sangala in tbe 
Panjab, and tbe Takiya of tbe Sindh chronicles, which was 
visited by .Taisiya, son of Babn, on bis way from Sindh to 
Kashmir. As lord of tbe Eastern Panjab and the district 
of Tlianesar, Bboja Eeva of Kanauj was fully entitled to be 
styled lord of tbe "West. But I believe that the loest in tbe 
notice of Kokalla’s fight with Bboja refers simply to tbe 
dnection from which Bboja advanced. Tbe fort of Beogarb 
near Obanderi, in which was found Bboja’ s inscription of 
A. D. 862, lies 150 miles to tbe north-west of Tewar or Tri- 
pina. In this direction therefore tbe two kings may have 
come into confiict at any time between A. I). 860 and 900. 

With regard to Krishna Baja of tbe south, I have aBeady 
noted that be must be identified with Krishna II. Bbsbtra- 
kuta, who is recorded in another inscription to have married 
Mahbdevi, tbe daughter of Kokalla.^ This is shown con- 
clusively in tbe first table giving tbe intermarriages of tbe 
Kulacburis and Basbtralmtas. Kow, Krishna’s datq can be 
fixed with some certainty to tbe period between 870 and 
890 A. B. by tbe ascertained dates of tbe inscriptions of 
Govinda Baja and Amogba Varsba II. The first was bis 
great-grandfather, whose date is A. B. 808; the’ second 
was Ms great-grandson whose date is A. B. 933. Tbe 
interval is 125 years, which gives nearly 21 years to each 
prince, and assigns Krishna to tbe period between 871 and 
892 A. B. 

Tbe reign of Kokalla I. as derived from tbe dates of bis 
contemporaries Bboja and Krishna, may therefore be fixed 
with certainty to tbe period between 860 and 900 A. B. 

2 . — Jlugdliaiimga is tbe name of Kokalla’s son and suc- 
cessor in tbe Bilbari inscrixition ; but in the Benares copper- 
plate be is called Prasiddba Bbavala. The two names, how- 
ever, must belong to the same jperson, as in each record be is 


1 Bombay Asiatic Souelj’s Jouiiial, IV. 97. 
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made tlie graiidfatlier of lialvshmanaj and the great-grand- 
•father of Sankaragaua and Yiivaraja. The exploit related 
of kingdhatnnga is that ‘‘ he wrested Pali from the lord of 
Kosala.” The approximate date of his reign wall he A. D. 
900 to 925. To Mugdhatunga’s reign must he assigned the 
loss of the two districts of PMh and Bodaphdi, as recorded 
in an inscription at Bhilsa discoyered hy Professor Hall, who 
gives the following abstract of its contents : — 

“ Kaundiuya, entitled Vacbaspati, was premier of a Raja Krishna, 
and dwelt on the Yetravati. After discomfiting the lord of Chedi hy 
sla3dng a Sabara, named Sinha, probably the Chedian genei-alissimo, he 
established the district of RMd, and Rodap^di, which also seems to 
denominate a district/^ 


The home of the minister on the Vetravati, or BeWa 
Biver, proves that the country was Malwa, and that the Idng 
was Krishna Pramara. As he was the great-grandfather 
of Yakpati Pramma, whose knowoi dates are A. H. 974.* 
and 993, his own date must he fixed approximately about 
75 years earher, or in A. D. 900 to 925, which wiU make 
him a contemporary of Mugdliatunga. Other children of 
Kokalla were Sankaragaua, Arjuna, and Mahadevi. But 
as the fii'st is distinctly called Baja of Ohedi, he was probably 
the elder son, who left no male issue, and was thus sneceeded 
hy his younger brother Mugdhatunga. 

3. SeyuravaTsJici in the Bilhari inscription is the son 
and successor of Mugdhatunga. In the Benares plate, how- 
ever, the grandson of Kokalla is called Marsha; hut 
tins is very iirohahly the same name imperfectly deciphered, 
ihe qneen of this prince was Nahald of the Chalukya 
iamily. She erected a temple to Siva, and gave for its sup- 
port several images, of which one named J? 07 zdi still exists 
imles to the north-west of Bilhari. A second village 



of x>uuai-i. xue icientuica- 

^ages in such close neighhonrhood to Bil- 
liv n tl*© inscription transcribed 

wL^ actually brought from Bilhari, as he 

assio-npfl Tnnvn ^ Keyura Yarsha must he 

assigned appio^ately to A. H. 926 to 950. Accordino- to 

yoimger brother of 

Ynva^i? whnf lakshmana was his son. This is the 

Amoo-ha ' Yarsha T manied to 

o •- I. Bfivhtrakuta, wBich agrees with the 
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genealogies, as botli were descendants in tlie third generation 
from Kokalla I. 

4 . — Lalcslmiana was the son and successor of Keyura- 
varsha, following the Bilhari inscription, hnt his nephew 
according to the Benares plate. His father Yuvaraja having 
died early, Bakshmana is said to have conquered the Baja of 
Kosala, and to have invaded Orissa, from which he brought 
away a figure of the serpent Kaliya, which he consecrated to 
Siva -in the famous temple of Someswara, or Somanatha in 
Surashtrh, where he had preidously dedicated a car. He is 
also stated to have appointed a holy person named Hridaya- 
siva to the service of Queen ISTohala’s temple. 

To Lakshmana must be assigned the construction of the 
fine large tank at Bilhari, named Bakshman Sfigar. The 
people of Bilhari also attribute the ruins of a palace to Baja 
Bakshmana, who, as they informed me, lived 900 years ago. 
This would place him in A. H. 970, wliich agrees exactly with 
the approximate date of A. D. 950 to 975 which I have 
computed for him by the recorded generations of his dynasty. 

According to one of the Oh&lukya inscriptions, Vikram- 
fiditya IV. married Vonth&, Devi, daughter of Bakshmana, 
B^ja of Chedi desa. Now, this king died in A. B. 973, 
which confirms the approximate date of 960 to 975 which I 
have assigned to Bakshmana. 

6. — Yiivardja, according to both inscriptions above 
quoted, was the younger son of Bakshmana, the elder being 
Sankaragana. The Bilhari inscription was recorded during 
the reign of Bakshmana, but the later record from Benares 
gives the crown to Yuvaraja. As he was the father of 
Kokalla II. he is the same prince with whom so many of the 
later inscriptions begin their genealogies. 

Amongst the inscriptions iireserved in the great temi^le at 
TJdaypur to the north of Bhilsa, there is one of Baja Bhoja 
Pramdra, which relates that Vfikpati, the uncle of Bhoja, 
“ defeated Yuvaraja and took possession of Tripiua.” Now, 
V^kpati’s date is known to include A. D. 973 and 994, 
which is the very period, 976-1000, which I have already 
assigned to Yuvaraja by reckoning the generations of his 
own family. 

6 . — Kohalla II. was the son and successor of YuvaiAja. 
Nothing special is related of him. He was a great warrior, 
and the progress of his arms was only stopped on the shores 
of the four surrounding oceans. There is an hiscription of 
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a Kokalla at KliajurMia wliicli is dated in Samvat 1058 or 
A. D. 1001. It ends A^itli ilic words 8ri KohJcalena, and 
has the name of Kolvkala also in the l7th and 18th lines, 
hut I am iinahle to say whether it refers to Kokalla of Chcdi. 
Its date, howerer, agrees exactly with the approximate ]3eriod 
of that king, 1000 to 1025, as derived from the reckoning oh 
generations of his familv- 

7. — Gdngcjeya Demi was the son and successor of Kokalla 
II. In the Kninhln plates it is said that ‘‘ to him was dear 
the abode at the root of the holy fig-tree at Prayaga.” There 
lie died, and his hundred wives became Satis. 'Wilford 
makes liim die in a “ loathsome j^rison ; hut it is quite 
certain that there must be some mistake in this passage of 
Wilford’s absti’act of the Benares copper-plate. It is, of 
course, quite possible that Ganggeya may have been made 
captive by the E-athor Baja of Kanauj, and that he may 
have been imprisoned at Brayaga ; but it is absolutely im- 
possible that his own son Kama Beva should have recorded 
anything about a loathsome dungeon.” His hrmdred or 
hunched and fifty ^vives are a sufficient proof that ho must 
have reigned for some time. By the genealogical reckoning 
his reign is fixed approximately at from A. H. 1025 to 
1050. ^ It is certain that he was reigning in A. H. 1030-31, 
as lie is mentioned by name bi'’ Abu Itihiin as the king of 
DaJial [or Ohedi]. The geograjiher, after mentioning Jaj- 
haoti and Gwaliar and Kalinjar as lying to the south-east of 
Kanauj, adds — 

Oil arrive anssl a Dial, donfc la capitale est Bitoura. Be prince 
ue ce pays est inainteiiant Kankyou.” ^ 

Li the original these names are Tidhcd, ’Pitiiri, and 
fangeo which are clearly intended for DMial (or Ohedi), 
lipuri (or Tripuri, the capital of Ohedi), and Gangeya Heva. 
To him wc most probably owe the issue of the gold, silver 
and copper coins which bear a four-armed figure of Durga 

cognizance of the Kulachuris 
ot Clicdi, and on the reverse the inscription in bold characters 
# ; i mad (xanggeya Deva. The name is a very uncommon 
one, and does not occur amongst any of the other contempo- 
rary dynasties vduch issued similar coins. The four-armed 
figure of DCirga is a strong evidence in favoin* of the first 

issue of these corns by the Chetli Prince. There are similar 

Chandol Kings Km tti Tarmina, Hallakshana 

' laiii.uul, Fwsjueuts Araljcbtt pp.— 85,lok 
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Varmma, Jay a Tarnmia, and Madana Yarmma, all of wlioiii 
were posterior to Ganggeya. There are similar coins also of 
Govinda Chandra Rathor of Kanaii] and of Kmnara Pala 
and Ajaya PMa of Gujarat, the successors of Siddh Pay ; 
hut they, too, were posterior to Ganggeya. It seems, however, 
diffi cult to explain why none of Ganggeya’s successors should 
have followed his example. 

8. — Karna Dena was the son and successor of Ganggeya 
Deva. The Benares copper-plate was engraved during his 
reign. It is dated in the year 793 of the Chedi ■' Samvat, 
which, according to 'W’ilford’s account, was also tire 2nd year 
of liis reign. In the Bhera Ghat inscription it is said that 
dining his riegn — 

“ Tlie jP&nrlya discoutinued violence; tlie Murnla renonneed all 
inclination of arrogance ; tlie Kanga negotiated an audience ; tlie Vauga, 
with tbe was solicitous to do thereafter; the Kira, hire a parrot, 
stayed in his house as a cage; -and the Huna dismissed his elation.’’"’ 

It will he observed that all these districts are at a long 
and safe distance from Ghedi, and their conquest might he 
asserted with impunity. Nothing is here said of -Baja Bhoja 
of Malwa, or of Bhima of GujaiAt, with whom, as we learn 
from other sources, Karna really did come into contact. 
Bhima Deva reigned from A. B. 1022 to 1072 ; and Bhoja 
was reigning in 1021-1031, and 1012, and very probably for 
some time after 1050. In 1059 his successor Udayaditya 
W’’as on the throne. The accession of Karna cannot therefore 
ho placed later than 1050 A. I), Beckoning by the genera- 
tions of his own family, his approximate date is 1050 to 1075. 
In the Jabalpur plate Karna is said to have conquered 
Bhimeswara, king of Andhra. This prince must be Bhima 
II., one of the Eastern Chalukyas. 

'In the 12th stanza of the Kumblii plate it is recorded that 
Karna built the City of Karnavati. The same fact was also 
stated in the Benares plate. It has generally been suioposed 
that the ruins of Karanbel must be the city of Karnavati ; 
but I suspect that the true site was near Khri Talai, where 
there are extensive ruins of an old city with numerous 
temples, which are still called JLarnjjur. No. 2 inscription 
of B-lja Lakshmana came from this i)lace, and in the ruins 
there still stands a huge boar incarnation of Vishnu 8 feet 
long and 7 feet high. The temples are said to have been 
built by Bhja Kam Bfihirya ; and to the same king is attri- 
buted the foundation of Bilhari. Here tradition has preserved 
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tlie king’s title very correctly, as JDdliala is a name of 
Tripura, and Karna of I)dhala is precisely tKe same tiling as 
Karna of Clicdi. 

In tlie prologue to tlie curious drama called Prabodlia 
Ohandrodaya, nhich was performed before Kirtti Varmma 
Ckandel, it is stated that “Vislinu baving subdued tbe 
porrerfid Karna gave prosperity . to tbe king Kirtti 
Varmma,” ^ Tliis defeat of Karna is also mentioned in one 
of tbe K§.linjar inscriptions, ^ where tbe Cliandel king is 
said to bave conquered tbe soutbern country, and sjieedily 
“ defeated tbe immense army of Karna!’ Tbe same victory 
of Kb’tti Varmma is no doubt mentioned in tbe Mbau inscrip- 
tion, altbougb tbe name of tbe conquered king bas been lost. ^ 
Lieutenant Price translates the passage as follows ; — 

"His son was Kirfcti Varmma Leva, , of good ^ renown * * * as if 
virtue had descended in a human form, who vanquished * throuo-h 

the aid of his sis allies.^' 


Here I believe that we must supply tbe name of Karna, as 
this success wonjd appear to bave been tbe chief exidoit of 
tbe Cbandel King. Eurtti Var mm a was, therefore, a con- 
temporary of Karna of Cbedi. Now, I bave lately obtained 
an inscription of Kirtti Vainima, which is carved on tbe 
rock of tbe great fort of Heogarb, to the east of Cbanderi. 
This IS dated in tbe Samvat year 1151, or A. H. 1097. Put 
as Jay a Varmma, the grandson of Kirtti V armma, was reign- 
mg in Samvat 11 ^3, or A. H. 1116, tbe year A. L. 1097 must 
bave been near tbe close of Ku'tti’s reign. Some years ago, I 
bad placed Mm approximately between tbe vears A. D. 1065 
arrd 1085 ; which I would now extend to 1100. Kaja Karna of 
Gliali must, therefore, bave reigned for sometime after i065, 

Y date abnady assigned to him from 

A. L. lOoOto 10/6 by tbe reckoning of tbe generations of bis 
own lamily. As ayontemporary of Bboja Deva of Mdlwa, 
luma Leva of Gujarat and Kutti Varmma of Malioba, this 
date seems unexceptionable ; although neither tbe beginning 
nor tbe end of the period may be quite exact. There is, bow- 

Kajawlio was defeated by Hdayuditya 

translation of tbe 

insciixitioir be is called Karna or Karnata." But it is difficult 

Bombay Asiatic Society’s Journal, I, 269, 
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to see exactly liow the King of MMvra could have reached 
Karnata ; and if he had got so far, it is equally dif&cnlt to see 
where he could have found a Karna'K^ja. In none of the lists 
of the Karnata, to which I have access, is there a single Karna. 
It seems therefore not improhahle that we should read Kaja 
Karna of Karnavati, as Kdayadityaof Malwawas not only Ms 
contemporary, hut also Ms immediate neighbour on the east. 
Now, I posssess an inscription of IJdayaditya dated in Samvat 
1137, or A. D. 1080 ; while another inscription assigns to him 
the building of the magmficent Udaypur temple in Samvat 
1116, or A. D. 1058 — a period wMch coincides exactly with 
that which I have aheady assigned to the King of Chedi- 

9. YasaTi Karna, was the son and successor of Karna 
Deva. No Chedian inscriptions have yet been found of this 
King ; hut he is mentioned hy name in one of the Kathor 
copper-plate grants as having bestowed a village on Kudra- 
siva, which was afterwards transferred hy the recipient to 
another person in the presence of Govinda OhanMa Ka^'a 
of Kanauj, in the Samvat year 1177, or A. D. 1120.^ I 
conclude therefore that he must have been reigning some 20 
or 30 years previously, or between A. D. 1090 and 1100, which 
agrees with the date of 1075 to 1100 assigned to him- by 
the reckoning of generations. It seems Mghly probable also 
that he was the reigning King of Chedi some time before 
A. D. 1104, when LaksMnidhara Kaja of MMwa ^"conquered 
Tripuri in a camjiaign, resembling an ordinary excm’sion of 
j)leasure.^ As tins exploit was recorded, along with many 
others, in the year 1104 A. D., it must have taken place some 
time previoulsy. As an eclipse of the sun is mentioned, the 
actual date of the inscription must he the 16th February 1105, 
towards the close of the Hindu year 1161. 

10. Gaya Karna was the son and successor of Yasah 
Karna. Of him I possess a perfect inscription dated in the 
year 902 of the Chedi Samvat, when his son Nara Sinha 
Heva was Yuva Kaja. TMs was close to the end of his 
reign, as his son had aheady succeeded him in 907. He 
married Alhana Devi, the grand-daughter of IJdayaditya of 
MMwa [A. D. 1059 to 1080,] and the niece of Lakshmidhara 
(inscription 1104 A. D.) and of- Nara Varmma, who died in 
A. H. 1133. Her marriage may, therefore, he placed some- 
time after 1100 A. H, His approximate datehy reckoning the 


’ Bombny Asiatic Society’s Journal, T, 270. 

• Bombay Asiatic Society’s Journal, 1862, p- 124. 
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o'cnerations is from 1100 to 112, A. D. Tlio Jalialiuir copper- 
plate, wliicli was most probably dated in 879 of tlie CbcdiSam- 
vat, is the earliest record of bis reign. Tlie colossal J ain statue at 
Balimlband rvas set np in Ms reign ; but the date is, unfortu- 
nately, doubtful. Tbc figime is called Kcmila Deva, wbicli would 
appear to liavc been tbc name of one of Graya Karna’s sons, as 
tbcrc is a cenotaph of a royal prmce on the bank of the great 
tank, rvith the following inscription on one of its pillars : — 
Maharaja putra Sri Kamilm Deva. 

Bahuriband was most probably his estate, and there he 
died and was burned. In after-times, when the Jain temple 
was destroyed, and the enshrined figure was forgotten, I sup- 
pose that it came to be looked upon as the statue of then 
popular prince, Kanfia Deva. 

Of Gaya Elarna the poet remarks that lie was a cornu- 
copia of probity, a garland of diffusive merits,” and that 
“ the briglitness of Ms complexion outrivallcd orjiiment.” ^ 
To his queen, “ open-handed Alhan^-Devi,” we perhaps owe 
the curious temple of Bhera Ghal» 

11. Aero /S'm/nt Dcaa- was the son and successor of Gaya 
Karna. Of him wo possess several inscriptions dated in the 
years 907, 909, 920 and 928 of the Chedi Samvat. lie 
would appear to have left the actual government very much 
in the hands of his younger brother, Jaya Sinha Deva, who, 
in the very beginning of the reign, is described as eminently 
victorious : — “ who, strong-armed, defeated his enemies’ 
hosts.” But the Hindu poets judiciously suppress all reverses, so 
that, we learn nothing from the Ohedian iianegyrist regardmg 
Madana Varmma Chaudcl, “from whose name even the 
King of Chedi, vanquished in fierce fight, ever quickly 
llecs.” “ As Madana Varmma’s inscriptions range from A. D. 
llol to 11G3, he was, undoubtedly, a contemporary of Kara 
Sinha Deva, whose reign, reckoning by the genealogy of his 
family, extended from A. D. 1125 to 1150. 

12. Jay a Sinha Deva would appear to have succeeded 
his brother on the throne of Chedi, as the Kiunbhi plate 
speaks of Ms coronation {ahJiisheha). But Ms reign must 
l\avc ])ceii h'mited to Gvo or three years, as his sons’ inscrip- 
tion is dated in the year 932. 

13. T'ijaya Sinha, Deva wns the son and successor of 
d aya Sinha. The only dated inscr iption of this prince tiiat 

' '1'** Soaolv s .Tournnl, VI, 510. Tn';rrjption triiii'ilntpdby Profo'.^or Ilnll. 

AMitic Sock It ^ Kcacarchts, XIL 'XVansl.itiou of 

utrn Tricu. 
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has yet been found is that quoted ahore with the Oliedi 
Samvat year 932. But there are several -undated records, of 
•which the longest is the Gop^xiur inscription, 3SFo. 16, wliich 
mentions hoth Vijaya Sinha and his mfe, Gosala Devir' As 
these insGnptions have not yet been translated, all that wo 
know of this reign is, that there -was a young prince named 
Ajaya Sinha as early as 932. 

There are no less than eight inscriptions dated in the 
Chedi Samvat in which the- name of the week-day is also 
given.^ With this ahnndaut aid I expected to have been 
able to fix the initial point of the era with absolute certainty; 
and I believe that I have succeeded in ascertaining the true 
starting-point in the year 24-9 A. B. But the result of 
my calcrdations has not proved so satisfactory as I expected, 
as only four but of the eight dates, or just one-half, agree 
jirecisely with the stated week-day. Thi-ee of the remain- 
ing four, however, agree within one day — an amount of 
deviation -which is not uncommon in Hindu dates. One 
at least, of the deviations is undoubtedly due to the original 
writer of the inscription, as we have two dates of the same 
year 928, which cannot be made to correspond with the 
stated week-days, either by the northern or the southern 
mode of reckoning. The following list shoivs the dates given 
in the inscriptions, wdtlithe week-days calc-ulated from A. I). 
249 as the initial point of the era, the year 250 A. I), bemg 
the year 1 of the Chedi or Kulachuri Samvat, the Hindu 
reckoning being invariably recorded in complete or exj)h’cd 
years, in the same way as a person’s age is reckoned. 


Oliedi 

Samvat. 

A. D. 

793 

104.S 

89G 

] 145 

SOS 

1147 

90S 

1151 

907 

1 156 

909 

115S 

OSS 

1777 

9S8 

1177 


IVTonfch and day. 


Pluilgun bacli 9, Monday 
Magba sudi 8, Wednesday 
Aswina sudi 7, Monday 
Asbadlia sudi 1, Sunday 
Margasiras sudi 11, Sunday 
Siavana sudi .5, Wednesday 
Siavana sudi 6, Sunday 
Mag-ba badi 10, Monday 


Calculated -week- 
day. 


Sunday. 

Wednesday. 

Saturday. 

^ Sunday. 

* Sunday. 
Thursday. 
'Monday. 
Monday. 


' Tlie .Tabnlpur ooppcr-pl.ato al.=o gave tlie anmo of tbo -wcok-d.ny, but tbo yc.ar -iviis 
luiforhui.aioly misve.ad as 6:38 S.ainviit; uml a.s Ibo plate b.Ti? since boon stolon from 
Ibo Kairpnr innsenm, the date can only be corrected by cnkulntion. The month and 
day me j-Iagba badi 10, Monday, 
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li'rom all tlie data •vyIucIl I have noticed in my accounts 
of different reigns, it is certain tliat tlie initial point of tffo 
era must be close to A. D. 24i9 ; and as tbat year gives the 
correct week-days by compntation for four of the re'corded 
dates, and gives a difference of only one day in three of the 
other fonr dates, I tbinlc tbat it may be accepted, for the 
present, as being almost certainly the true starting-point of 
tlie Ohedi era. Tbe following table of tbe Knlacburi Kings 
will show how weU this initial iioint agrees with aH then 
recorded dates. 


Chedi 

era. 


A. D. 


0 

1 


271 

301 

431 

481 


6SG 

651 

676 

701 

736 

751 

771 

791 

831 

806 

903 

930 

933 


249 

350 


520 

550 

680 

730 

875 

900 

925 

950 

975 

1000 

1030 

1040 

3080 

1115 

1151 

1179 

1181 


The Chedi or Kulaehurl Samvat established. 

Kahavarna, King of Chedi, cut off a descendant of 
Sisupala. 

Sankavagana, Eaja of Chedi. 

Buddlia, Raja of Chedi [his son], defeated by Mangalisa 
Chalukya. 

The Uaihayas defeated'hy Vinay&ditya Chalukya. 

The Haihaya Princess Lokamaha Devi marries Vikra- 
madity II. Chalukya. 

Kokalla I., contemporary of Bhoja of Kanauj. 
Mugdhatunga. 

Yuvaraja. 

Lakshmana, made Lakshman Sagar at Bilhari. 

Yuva Rfija, contemporary of Vakpati. 

Kokalla II. 

Cauggeya Dev.a, reigning in A. D. 1030 (Abu Rihan). 

Kama Deva [ f’ I®';’ f ^temporary of Bhoja. 

' ■ I ol5, built palace at Bilhari. 

Yasah Karna. 

Gaya Kama, S. 902. 

Nava Sinha Deva, S. 907, 909, 926, 928. 

Jaya Sinha Deva (brother) . 

Vijaya Sinha Deva, S. 932. 


The inscription of Vijaya Sinha Deva, dated in 932 of the 
7 notice that has yet been found of 
D which for one thousand years had ruled over 

ll ^ Karhada. How, or when, they were 

1 ^^nt it seems almost certain that one 

01 the chicl causes of their downfall was the rise of the 
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B&-gliel power in Bewa, wliicli, according to tlie genealogies 
of the JRewa and Bara families, must have been some time 
during the 12th centmy A. B. The ^present generation is 
the tliirty-first from Vyaghra Beva, the founder of both 
branches of the family. AUondng 25 years to a generation, 
the death of Ty^ghra will fall in the year 1186 A. B. 
Now, the B^ghels derive their name from this Yyaghra, who 
is said to have been a son of Siddh Bai Jay Sinh, who ruled 
at Analwara from 1100 to 1150. His son will, therefore, date 
from 1150 to 11'75 ; and his settlement in Bewa, the north- 
eastern half of the Chedi kingdom, must be assigned to the 
same period. Thus the rise of the Baghels and their settle- 
ment in Bewa in the latter half of the 12 th century corre- 
spond exactly with the decline and extinction of the Kula- 
churi dynasty of Chedi. What became of the people is 
unknown. There are now no Haihayas to be found, either 
at Bilhari or at Jabalpur. A few still exist in the upper 
valleys of the Sohagpur district, in the ndldest corner of 
then former dominions, about 100 miles to the east of J abal- 
pin, and the same distance to the south of Bewa. 

19.— KHANBWA. 

The tovn of Khandwh is situated at the junction of the 
two great roads leading from Northern and Eastern India 
towards the Bakhin, or south. Its happy position must have 
led to its early occupation, and I believe, therefore, that it 
may be identified with Ptolemy’s Kognabanda. It is men- 
, tioned by Abu Bih^n, under the name of Kandwaho 
as 13 ’^ing on the road from Bhar towards the Bakhin. The 
present town consists of two broad streets of two-storeyed 
houses crossing each other, with a few other narrow^ and 
winding streets in the angles. The shght eminence on which 
the town stands is not a mound, formed by the ruins of 
former buildings, but a natural elevation of rock, which in 
many places is quite bare. In consequence of the want of 
soil, there are no large trees, and but few small ones. 

The town is siurounded by four great tanks — the remains 
of former prosperity. The Fadam Icimd, to the north-west of 
the town, is 90 feet square. Numerous x^ieces of old carvings 
are let into the stone walls of tliis tank. There are six 
short inscriptions on the roofs of some small niches, wdiich 
have almost certainly been taken from a temple. All of 
voL, IX n 
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tliera are dated in Samvat 1189, or A. 3). 1132. The figures 
about the tank are all Brahmanical, such as Gancsa, 
Bhairava, and the Bull Kandi. Close by is a small modern 
temple of Padmes-\vara, with an enshrined lingam, and 
many small figures from some old temj)le. It seems prob- 
able,* therefore, that the tank was rej)aned from the ruins 
of an old temple of Padmeswara. Still farther to the north- 
west there is a fine large tank named Bliairon TM, which 
is 600 feet square. 

To the south-west of the town lies the Kild\ hund, winch 
is 50 feet square, with walls broken. To the south-west is 
the Bilim Icimd^ near the railway iron bridge ; and to the 
north-east is the Surcij hund. 

ICear the ICilal kund there is a small plastered modem 
temple of Tulja Dcyi, beside which a great fair is held 
annually on the full moon of Pous. Here also there are 
some remains of Bralimanical sculpture, amongst wliicli 
I observed a large figure of Ganesa and a long frieze 
covered with small figures. 

In the Padam kund there is said to be an inscription 
on the fioor of one of the niche temples, which is covered 
by the water. It is generally believed to cover treasure ; 
and I Avas informed that three men from Nagpm% Hushang- 
fibdd, and Khandwa had once made an attempt to lift the 
stone. But as it would not move, they began to cut it with 
chisels, Avhen the goddess Devi made them all ill, and they 
died suddenly. 

The inscriptions at the Padam kund are all more or less 
injured, and not one of them has yet been read. Apparently, 
they recorded the names of different statues wliich must once 
liavc occupied the niches. I can read Mmdti Jalesaydm 
at the end of one, and MurtU Sri at the end of the first 
line of a second. I have a suspicion that they must have 
belonged originally to a Jain temple. 

In the town there is a Jain temple of P&rasnath, wlfich 
contains seveml inscribed statues ; but the Seth in charge 
would neither allow me to see them, nor my servants to copy 
them. Two of them are dated in eleven hundred odd of 
the Samvat. I may add here that in nearly all the places 
wliich I have visited, I have found the Jain custodians both 
surly and unaccommodating. 
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20.— BURHlNPUE,’ 

/ 

The city of , Burhaiipiir is situated on the north hank of 
the Tapti river, 12 miles nearly due south from Asirgarh, 
and 40 miles south hy west from Khandwa. It was founded 
in A. B. 1399 hy ISTasir Klhan, the first of the Baruld kings 
of Khandes, on the site of an old Hindu town named 
Basana-ldiera. The new city was named Burhdnpm*, in 
honom of the famous saint Burhdn-ud-din of Daulatfihad. 
It was the usual residence of all the later Baruld kings, and 
it was during their rule of two hundred years that the two 
great mosques named the Jdmi Masjid and the Bihi Masjid 
were huilt. The city within the walls is just two miles in 
length from north to south, hy haK a mile in breadth. But 
there are numerous remains outside, showing that the suburbs 
must once have been very extensive. There are no Hindu 
remains of any kind, and the very name of Basdua-khera, 
or the “ mound of Basana,” would seem to show that the 
place was a mere mass of ruins when first occupied by the 
Muhammadans. There are several Muhammadan tombs ;*but 
the only buildings of any archseological interest are the Bibi 
Masjid and the J dmi Masjid. 

The Bibi Masjid Was built by one of the queens of the 
Pdruki dynasty ; but her name has not been preserved ; and 
as there is no inscription on the building, even its date is 
uncertain. It seems, however, very probable that it must 
have been built by the Gujardti princess, the daughter of 
Muzafar Shah, and the wife of Add Shah II. Her husband 
died after a short reign of nine years, in A. H. 926, 
or A. D. 1520 ; yet she most probably retained both wealth 
and authority during the succeeding reigns of her two sons, 
kliran Muhammad and Mubarak. The latter died in A. H. 
974, or A. D. 1566. I would therefore assign the erectioji of 
the Bibi Masjid to the period between A. H. 1520 and 1540. 
In A. H. 1874 the building was said to be 375 years old, 
which Would place its foundation A, H. 916, or A. D. 1610. ' 
As this is the very date of the accession of Adil Shah II., it 
is possible that the masjid may have been begun by his 
mother, the daughter of Malimfid Shah of Gujarat. It is 
recorded, by Berishta that Adil Shah removed his comt from 
Talner to Bmhanpm’, and it is only natural that a masjid 
should liave been one of the fii'st works erected for the 
adornment of his new capital. 
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Tlie masiid is a simple rectangle in plan, 132| feet long 
Tiy 48i td’oad outside, and 123^ feet by S9i feet inside, tbe 
walls being exactly 4 feet 6 inches tliick. Tbe roof is sup- 
ported on four rows of square pillars, forming five aisles in 
the length and fifteen in the breadthd There are three 
large arches in the front waU, the middle one being 14 feet 
7 inches wide, and the side ones, 7 feet 10 inches. On each side 
of the main entrance there is a massive square tower, with 
the angles indented after the fashion of Hindu tempte. In 
the piers 'between the arches there are smaller openings of 
3 feet 8 inches, each being covered in front by a small ' pro- 
jecting balcony. In the inside, opposite each of the three 
large arches, the four middle piUars are omitted, and the open 
space is covered by a large dome, springing from the octagon, 
formed in the Hindu fashion. All the remaining squares 
arc covered by pointed arches, and the angles of the three 
great squares are cut off by pendentives of plain, pointed 
arches. 

The two towers which flank the middle arch, are five 
storeys in height ; but only the two lower storeys are of 
stone, the three upper ones being of brick. Prom this I con- 
clude that they were originally the flanking towers of a central 
screen wall, as in the fine examples stUl existing at Jaunpur, 
Benares, Efilwa, and other places. That the upper storeys o'f 
brick are later additions, is, I thinlc, proved by the fact, that 
there is an imdoubted brick addition to the whole front wall 
of thcmasjid, which has been heightened by building a brick- 
waU of 8 feet on the top of the original stone battlements. All 
the small domes are completely Mdden by this brick wall, 
and the ■slew of the three large domes is utterly spoiled by 
the concealment of the cylindrical necks. 

The masjid is a good deal injured from the effects of 
time and "weather. The walls of the courtyard arc dilapi- 
dated, and the entrance gateway is- closed. There is a short 
inscription of three lines over the door. The iq^per line 
is the usual Kalimah; and the lower lines seem to be 
an extract from ilie Eurhu. I noticed that the building was 
not. fiiiishcd inside, as only the pillars in tlie south row and 
the pilasters against the back wall, with a single one in the 
middle octagon, liavc their angles indented, all the rest being 
plain square blocks. There is one, however, on which the 


See 1 late X\ 11 for a plan of tins niaqid. 
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indentations have been roughly hewn, and its unfinished 
state is the most complete proof that the work of the 
masjid must have been suddenly stopped, most probably by 
the death of the queen. 

The Jami Masjid is built on the same plan as the Bihi 
Masjid, with four rows of piUars, forming five aisles in the 
length and fifteen in the breadth, without any front wall, the 
whole of the fifteen arches being open to the com't. The 
minar towers are also of the same pattern; but they are 
attached to the two angles of the building — an arrangement 
which was adopted by Jahangir and Shah J ahdn. But this is 
the earliest specimen of lofty corner minars with which I am 
acquainted. The date of the building is recorded in its in- 
scriptions, both in Arabic and in Sanskrit, as A. H. 997, 
Samvat 16f6, Shke 1611, and the year Vhodhi of the Jovian 
cycle, all of which correspond with^ A. I). 1589, during the 
reign of AdiL Shah. 

III. The Sanskrit record is remarkable for giving at 
some length the genealogy of the Baruki kings, who claim 
descent from the kings of Ghazni [Gajani Nareshaj. 
These inscriptions are placed in the right corner of the back 
wall inside the masjid. Outside the wall of the left hand 
min^r there is a short inscription of Akbar, dated A. H. 1009, 
in which he records the conquest of Khdndes and the Bakhin 
[fatk Khdndes wa DaJcin]. - 

The Jami Masjid is an unusually plain building, its 
exterior ornament being confined to a fioriated battlement 
which runs all round the walls, while the only ornament of 
the interior is lavished on the pilasters of the niches in the 
back wall. These are all highly carved ; and their contrast 
with the plain square pillars and the bare walls is so great, 
that I strongly suspect the intended ornamentation was 
suddenly stopped by Akbar’s conquest of Khandes, which 
took place only eleven years after the date of the inscription. 
The building is generally in very good condition. Some 
repahs are said to have been made by Akbar, as well as by 
Aurangzeb ; but if any work was done by Akbar it must 


^ These in.scriptiong were all sent to my lamented friend Mr, Blochmnnn, who, in 
his last letter to dated 21st May 1878, tlius refers to them : “The Asirgarh inscriptions 
have lieeii lying ready for publication ou my desk for a long time. You rememhor there 
was n Sanskrit inscription among them, which gives the podigi-ee of the .Bernr Sultans ; 
and 1 hnd eolloctcd all references to Berar from Muhammnd.an historians in order to put 
them, with your inscriptions, to the second part of my Ain, which, from want of funds, has 
not yet been commenced.” 
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]iave been tbe completioih and VLoii]ic>repair, of tlie building. 
It is considerably larger than the Bibi Masjid. being 148 feet 
long by 49 feet broad inside, and 157 feet by 64 feet outside. 
The roof is vaulted throughout, with pendents at all the 
points of intersection of the vaults. Tliere is no lofty 
central arch, and no great colour to attract the eye ; but 
the long line of battlement pierced by fifteen pointed 
arches and flanked by two lofty mindrs, 120 feet in 
height, has certainly a very pleasing as well as a very 
striking effect. The front view recals the Moti Masjid at 
Agra, and the pleasing effect of both is no doubt duo to the 
same cause, the harmonious symmetry of their proportions. 

21.— ASIEGAEH. 

The famous fort of Asirgarli is situated on an isolated 
hill of the Satpura range, 12 miles nearly north from 
. BuL'hanpm?, and 8 miles west from the Bailway Station of 
Chandai. It is visible from both places. In early days it 
was a position of great importance, as it commanded the 
high road leading through the Sdtpura range from Northern 
to Southern India, while it was itseK nearly impregnable 
from its great height and its unfafliug supply of water. It 
is only half the size of Gwalior, but it .is just double its 
height. Its strength has not been exaggerated, as it stood 
a long siege against Akbar’s generals, and was only taken at 
last by the indomitable perseverance of Abul Nazi. So 
overjoyed was AJvbar by its reduction, that he recorded the 
capture not only on the walls of the Jami Masjid at Bm’- 
hampiu, and on the rock of Asirgarli itself, but also on a 
gold medal, which bears the x>i’oud inscription Zarh Asir, 
“struck at Asir. ” On the obverse of the medal there is a 
falcon, emblematic of his swoop on this famous stronghold, 
and on the reverse is the inscription .A A7cl)c(r, Zarl 
Asir, IsfancUrmaz, Ildhi 45. “God is great! Struck at 
Asir, in the month of Isfandfirmaz, in the 45th year of the 
Ilalii era.” As the IMhi years were solar, and the reckon- 
ing began from Akbar’s accession in February 1666 A. B., 
the 45th year extended from February 1600 to Febriiaiy 
1601. Asir was taken some months previously, on tho 
l7th_Safar 1009 A. H., or 18th August A. B. 1600 ; but the 
distribution of honmus was delayed until the 8th Shab^n, 
or 1st February 1601, when “ the Emperor bestowed great 
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liORpiirs on Slieikli 'Abnl Pazl,’ including a banner and 
kettle 'drums.” As this date of tbe Hijra corresponds ivitb. 
the montbi of Isfandarmaz of tbe Ildbi . era, tbe gold coin 
just described must bave been issued at tbe same time. I 
know of only two specimens of tbis coin, of wliicb one is 
in tbe Payne-Knigbt Collection of tbe British Museum, and 
the other belonged to a Brahman family at Benares.^ 

Tbe fortress of Asn* including tbe lower work of Malai- 
garb is nearly one mile in length by half a mile in breadth. 
The upper fort, or Asirgarb, is upwards of half a mile in 
length, and 750 feet in height above tbe plain below. Tbe 
upper part of ' tbe rock is very precipitous, and quite un- 
approachable, especially on tbe southern face. On tbe east 
and west sides a second wall has been added at tbe foot of 
tbe cliff, and tbe main entrance on tbe west is further 
protected by tbe lower fort of Malaigarb. To tbe south- 
east, only one- quarter of a mile distant from tbe walls, 
there is a small but lofty bill, now named Mughal topi, 
which I believe to be tbe ^‘little bill called Koriya,” wbiob 
was seized and occupied by jikbar’s general because it was — 

so close to the fortress as to have command over it. The besieg-ers 
then saw that by occupying this commanding position, and by getting 
possession of another which was strongly fortified, they might overcome 
the garrison. The former masters of the place had seen the importance 
of this position, and had scaiped the rock so, that no one could climb 
up ' * * * After hard fighting the position was carried.^^® 

The scarped height here described must be tbe isolated 
peak immediately outside tbe south-east corner, which by 
some fatal oversight is not included within the works. As 
tbe historian mentions, some one must bave seen tbe import- 
ance of tbis point, as not only has tbe rock itself been scarp- 
, ed to make it inaccessible, but a sally-port has been con- 
structed in tbe south-eastern bastion to give tbe garrison tbe 
.ready means of repeUing an assault in this direction. 

Akbar -appointed bis son 'I)bnifi,l Governor of Kbfind^s, 
at tbe same time changing its name to H^ndes. His capture 
of tbe fortress is recorded on tbe rock on tbe right-band side 
of tbe ascent by tbe western gate. Tbe dates are 1009 A. H. 


* See Plate XIX, for a sicelcli of tliis gold coin. The other specimen has been de- 
scribed by Marsden in.tUo Nnmismata Orientalia, but is not nccoinpanied by an engraving. 

" See Plato XIX — and the Akbar Kama in Sh H. Elliot’s Muhammadan Historians of 
India, by Howsou — VI. 144. 
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and 45 Ilalii. Close by there is an inscription of liis son 
Danial dated on the 12th ib:di-biMsht, and 26tli SliaB^l, in 
which he calls himself “ Governor of Dandes and Dakhin/’ 

On a slab of stone at the Plinta Darw/iza on the old 
ascent there is an inscription of Shah Jahan with the dates 
of A. H. 1037 and 1040, and containing the names of Parvez 
and Mahhbat Khan. 

On a second stone slab (now in the Cantonment Magis- 
trate’s OflB.ee) there is a second inscription of Shah Jahan 
with the date of A. PC. 1061, and jalns 25. This is said to 
have been taken from the Masjid on the top of the fort, 
which was built in Shah Jahan’s reign. This must be the 
inscription which in Mr. Porsyth’s time was near the large 
tank. 

On the rock there is another inscription of Shah Jahan 
dated in A. H. 1037. 

On the rock near the Kamirgarh gate there is a curious 
inscription of Aurangzeb’s time, recorded in the very first 
year of his reign before he had assmned the title of Alarngh. 
It is important, also, from the mention of Ms having acquired 
the kingdom by liis sword. As it is short, I will quote the 
whole record: 


The Pnuce Auratig’zeb, protector of religion (may he be might}'- for 
wer), by the rnercy of God ascended the throne of tlie Emperor Akhar. 
He acquired his father^s place' by the power of his sword. The point 
ot my pen IS sharp to write the date : at once is written the name of 
joadsuah Kuhioargir , ’ [conqueror of countriesj. 

A Yalues of its letters, gives the date 1069 

A. H.-I608 A. D. 

The name of this famous fort has been variously derived. 

it named after Asa Gauli, 
and tliat tlie tank and temple of Asa Devi, outside the fort 

Ep ilm named after bis sister Asawnri Povi. 

on AJdr, with the too transparent 
wXpv ^ deriving from Asa Ahir. The Brahmans, 
to assigmug the name of the place 

soinf b the shrine of the 

pSukT kSf Aswatthdma, when the 

therefore thai Hindus. It seems probable, 

that the ’ tinnk was the original name, and 

that the fepoken form of AstlArngtr, or %t1iamgiT, has 
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been gradually sliortened It bas been suggested 

by Mr. Porsytli tbat tbe bill was — 

’ first ' occupied for defensive purposes when the struggle commenced 
between the Hindu invaders of the Hakhin^ and its aboriginal in- 
habitants.^’’ 

Tbis suggestion carries back tbe fortification of Asb* to 
tbe very dawn of Indian bistory, wben tbe Haibaya 
Yadavas first occuxiied tbe valley of tbe Narbad^,. "Witbout 
attempting to specify any particular period, tbe great an- 
ti q[uity of Asir may be admitted at once on account of its 
extremely favourable position. As I bave abeady pointed 
out, it commands tbe only bigb road between tbe nortb- 
western and soutb-western districts of IJndia. Tbis ob- 
ligatory passage tbrougb tbe Satpura range of mountains 
also gave rise to tbe old Hindu city of Kbandwa, and in 
later times to tbe Mubammadan city of Burbanpur. 
Kbandw^ is mentioned by Abu Biban in tbe beginning of 
tbe lltb century; and Burbanpur is said to bave -been 
built on tbe site of an old Hindu town named Basana, or 
Baj^na. But these were mercantile towns, tbe offspring 
of a comparatively civilized age, whereas the scarped lull of 
Asb’ must almost certainly bave been occupied as a strong- 
bold at a much earlier period. I am incbned to identify 
it with tbe Ozaa^lds^L Ptolemy, and to take Kbandwa as 
tbe representative■-Gf=•bis-^A%7^a&«7^c:?«. 

22.— BHAKHAK OR VAKATAK. 

Tbe province of Vdhdtah is mentioned in three different 
inscriptions, from which we learn tbat it included tbe 
district of Seoni, between Jabalpur and Nagpur, and that 
it formed tbe western boundary of tbe dominions of Budra 
Beva of Warangal. Tbe third inscription is in tbe Zodiac 
cave at Ajanta., which may also' bave belonged to tbe 
extreme western division of the country, as it is only 20 
mdles to tbe west of the source of tbe Pain Ganga river. 
Its boundaries may be ajDproximately defined as tbe 
Mabfldeva range of bills on tbe north, and tbe Godavari 
river on tbe south, with tbe Ajanta bills on tbe west, and 
tbe bills at tbe sources of Mabanadi on tbe east. Roughly 
speaking, therefore, it corresponded with tbe province of 
Bcrar, or tbe modem Nagpur. According to Abul Pazl, 
the Mubammadan Subab of Berar extended from Blndia 
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on tlie jSTarbacU to Naiider on tlic Godavari, a distance oC 
180 kos; and from Patala to Wairagarli a distance of 
200 kos. These limits include the southern hanks of the 
Narbada, which most probably did not belong to VakMak; 
but the length mcasm-ed from Wanagarh to the westward 
would just reach to Ajanta. I do not know the position 
of PatMa, but it cannot be far from Ajanta. Ab^ Pazl 
states that the ancient name of Berar was Warddtdt. IBs 
words are — aslindm Warddtat — Wardartule ast, o iat Jcindr, 
(viz. ast) ; the original name is Wardatat. Warda is a river 
and tat [is] border.” Hence Ber^r would mean the “ land 
of the Warda.” ^ 

The inscri]Dtions give no hint as to the name of the 
capital, but it seems to me almost certain that Bhandak 
was the chief city of the province in ancient times. This 
also is the judgment of Mr. A. C. Lyall,. whose intimate 
knowledge of Berar and its antiquities makes his opinion 
on such a point almost conclusive. His words are : — 

Bhandak is most indubitably the site o£ an ancient city of the 
pve-Muhammadan era. The ruins are very extensive and most interest- 
ing. I have seen a good part of the old kingdom of Kosala, but I 
have nowhere found such clear signs and tokens of an extinct town as 
exist at Bhandak.'’' 

I have twice visited Bhandak myself and liave explored its 
Buddhist caves and Brahmanical temples with great interest. 
The present to^vn is upwards of a mile in length but the 
houses are scattered and straggling, and are said to number 
no more than 500. In former times, however, it must have 
been a very large place, extending about two miles from 
north to south, and one mile from east to west, wlrich would 
give a circuit of six miles. The town occuj)ies the to]^ of a 
low broad plateau of rock, thinly covered with soil. The old 
roads have cut deeply into the soft coarse rock, in many 
places as much as two or three feet below the sru’face. The 
wheel-ruts in which the bullocks also go, are still deeper, 
being often more than one foot below the middle of the road 
on which the people 'walk. Near the north end of the town 
there is a large enclosme called the fort, wliich is built 
entirely of squared'stones. Outside it is 30-1 feet long from 
north to south, and 276 feet broad. Tlie walls are 14 feet 

1 In Gladwin’s tr.anslation the imine is given as Durdaiiit, and taf himr is altered to 
SHtIrenner. Vor the con-cction in the text 1 am indehtod to my good friend Mr. Bloch- 
innnn, nhose untimely death has heeu a sad loss to Muhammadan literature. 
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tliick, and from 25 to 30 feet Mgh, -witli square buttresses^ 
or bastions, 28 feet broad, witb a projection of 15 feet beyond 
the walls. There are three' of these buttresses on each of 
the long sides, and two on each of the others. Inside there 
are only two small buildings, one on each side of the en- 
trance. ' There is nothing to show what was the original 
puiqiose of this building, but its costliness would seem to 
show that it must have been the Raja’s palace. The walls 
contain upwards of half a million cubic feet of squared stone 
laid without mortar afte^’ the fashion of Hindu temples. 
But the stones of the gateway are laid with lime mortar. 
At first I was inclined to look upon this curious place as 
a stronghold of the Muhammadans, built out of the spoils 
of Hindu temples. But they do not appear to have ever 
occupied Bhandak, and I beheve that the radiating arches, 
as well as the figure of Ganesa and of other gods in the 
gateway, are due to the Gond Il&,jas of Chanda. One 
man, however, informed me that he had heard that the 
fort had been built by a Muhammadan governor named 
Ismail Khan. I doubt the truth of this statement on 
account of the figures of Ganes and other gods being set 
up in the walls. 

The town is nearly surrounded by jjdn gardens, old 
tanks, and large forests of trees. Towards the west the 
country is open, and even bare, but the bareness is scarcely 
noticed as the view is bounded by the picturesque hills of 
Wij^an crowned with temples.^ To the north-west there 
are the ruins of two temples in the fields near the Taka 
Talao. To the east and south are numerous mounds strewn 
with cut stones, carved pillars and broken sculptmes. 
Only three of the existing temples are old ; but the hun- 
dreds of sculptures, and the numerous foundations of 
squared stones, show that Bhandak must once have been 
a great city. The only temples which have preserved their 
names are called Badaii-nath, or Badari-Kag, Ghandi-Hevi 
and P^rswanS^th. The ruined temjples have received 
fancy names from the people, such as “ Jobn^sa’s Palace,” 
whilst others are only known by the names of the tanks 
near w^hich they are situated. The name of Jobnasa, or 
Yuvanaswa, has been adopted from a mistaken identifi- 
cation of Bh6,ndak with Bhadravati, where Yuvanaswa 


* See plnte XX for n mnp of the country around Blmudnk. 
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attemi>ted to perform the Aswamedha sacrifice irfth the 
horse Shmharna, which was carried off hy BMma. Alto- 
gether, I found 14 caves, 18 temjplcs, 24 wells and 8 tanks, 
hut the hoUows of at least 30 more tanlvs are still 
traceable. The oldest of these remains appear to he the 
Buddhist caves of Wijdscm and Gcmrdrd, and the latest the 
Brahmanical temples of Gliandd Dem- and Jobndsa^s Palace. 

CAVES OF ■WIJASAISr. 

The small hill of Wijasan is situated rather more than 
one mile to the south-west of Bhandak. To the north lies a 
fine lake called Bhlcha Tal which is nearly a mile square, 
and to the west of the lake there is a lofty hill two miles in 
length, on the top of which there is a ruined fort and a 
Brahmanical temple. The smaller hfil, also, has its ruined 
temple, hut the remains of greatest interest are the Buddhist 
caves, which are still in a very perfect state of preservation, 
owing, I believe, to the extreme dryness of the rock. 

The name of the hill is written indifierently either as 
Wijdscm or Winjhdscm. The fii'st may be derived from 
Vidya-dsan. “ the abode of learning ‘but the other form 
points to the Vindhya, although it is probable that the nasal 
is a mere local addition. The principal cave is known simj)ly 
as the house of BMmsen, and I could not hear of any tradi- 
tions regarding the origin of the caves. 

These caves differ from all the other greater groups 
that I have seen, in ha'\'ing no large- [halls for meeting, 
and no chaitya caves for perambulation. The three prin- 
cipal works consist entmely of long passages leading 
through smaU. chambers up to small slnines of Buddha. ' 
The excavations are in the shape of a cross, the lower 
member being an open passage 63 feet long, the upper 
member a gaUery cave 74 feet long, and the right. and left 
mem^bers two gallery caves, respectively 47 feet and 35 
feet long. _ The open passage runs from east to west, with a 
general width of 20 feet, of which the central' passage oc- 
ci^ies 9 feet with a platform of 6 feet on each side. !n the 
1 small shrines, all empty ; and on the 

platform in front of them there is a square stone pillar with 
two caiwed faces, of which one iwesents a figure of the fom-- 
armedBiu'ga slaying the Mahesasur or Bnffalo-demon. A 

’ See plnte XXI for a plan of these caves. 
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mutilated mscription shows by the shape of its letters that the 
pillar is of- comparatively late date. On the same -wall of the 
passage” there is a shallow recess holding a three-headed 
Brahmanical figure ; and just beyond it there is a Buddhist 
Stfipa in high relief. 

On the right hand, or north side of the passage, there are 
three Buddhist Stupas carved in high rebef . Over the largest 
of these an oblong panel has been roughly traced with a 
chisel. As this tracing is of exactly the same size as the 
Brahmanical shrine on the south side, and is immediately 
opposite to it, we have the clearest proof that the Brahmani- 
cal occupation of the caves was of later date than the 
Buddhist. On tliis wall there are traces of inscriptions in 
several places, but they are all too much mutilated to , be 
readable. Some of the letters are quite perfect, and from 
their shapes I infer that the original excavations may reach 
as high as the second or third century A. B. 

At the w^est end of the open passage we reach the doors 
of the three caves, one to the front, and the others to the 
right and left. I tliink that these three cave doors are men- 
tioned in the- opening of the great Bhandak inscription as 
the miiJcJia, or “ three rock cut doors. ” Passing 

through the middle entrance, we reach a flat-roofed chamber 
9 feet by 4 feet, beyond which is a large chamber 32 feet 
long, and from 8 to 10 feet broad, with a pointed arched 
roof springing from an impost. On the left-hand there is a 
small room 6 feet 9 inches square, with a low pointed roof ; 
and beyond it a ruche containing a four-armed statue of 
Saraswnti holding a book and a lute [Vina]. On the right- 
hand are two small rooms, one 6 feet 7 inches by 3 feet 3 
inches, and the other 6 feet 7 inches by 3 feet 6 inches. The 
roofs are ' half arches. These must be the cells of two 
attendant monks, as they are simply stone beds, raised 
foot above the floor, with a rock pillo\v at each end. Prom 
the head of the long chamber a few short passages lead up 
to the sanctum, a small room 11 feet 3 niches long by 7 feet 
1 uich broad, and 8 feet 4 inches high with a flat roof. Here 
is enshrined a mutilated ' figiu’c of Buddha seated on a 
thro3ic, which is only darkly visible' in the dim religious 
light at the end of the low gallery 74 feet in length. There 
is a short inscription of six letters on the right jamb of the 
entrance. The first and last letters arc doubtful ; but the 
whole may be road as Sri RitdasacM-lm, This record seems 
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to "be only tlie name of a xnlgrim, E/iidrUj ’wlio iiaci visited 
the cave. But it is of value as a guide to the age of the 
cave, as the letters are all of the Gupta type of an earlier 
date than A. I). 500. 

The right-hand, or north cave, is of exactly the same 
character as the front cave, hut it is smaller, being only' 47 
feet in length with a height of 8 feet. At 8 feet from the 
entrance we pass through a chamber 10 feet long with a 
round arched roof 8 feet 7 inches high ; but there are neither 
side chambers nor niches, and the sanctum is empty. On 
the entrance door the character hi is engraved of the gigantic 
size of 10 inches high by 6 inches broad. It may perhaps 
be the initial syllable of JBijdsan. 

The left-hand, or south cave, is similar in character to the 
others, but is still smaller, being onlj^ 34 feet 9 inches in 
length. The long passage has the same round arched roof, 
but it is 9 feet 5 inches high. On the right-hand side there 
is a chamber 6 feet 4 inches long ,by 2 feet 7 inches broad, 
which was no doubt the cell of the attendant monhs. The 
sanctum is only 6 feet 9 inches by 5 feet, but the statue 
of Buddha is still seated in its 2 :)lace. 

A glance at the j)late of these caves will show that they 
are all executed on the same plan. There is first a narrow 
entrance leading to a cross chamber beyond wliich is a long 
vaulted gallery. This is followed by a second cross chamber, 
and in the largest cave by a third, when another narrow 
jDassage opens into the sanctum. 

The inscriptions on the north wall of the open passage 
are unfortunately too much injured, to be readable. A few 
of the letters are quite certain, and their forms show dis- 
tinctly that they belong to two different periods ; the earher 
to the Gupta period before A. I). 500, and the later to the 
7th or 8th century, when the attached vowels and the feet 
of tire consonants were prolonged into barbed flourishes. 

The earliest notice of these caves that I, have seen is by 

which is valuable for its silence re- 
garding the great inscrqition, as it shows almost conclusively 
that tins record of the caves had aheady been removed to 
Hagpur. His account is so brief that it may be Quoted 

r. ^ passed through a town called Bhandak, 18 miles 

on the road to Nagpur, and finding man3>- Hindu ruins 


* Bengal Asiatic Soc. Jonranl, IV, 180. 
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Well sculptured on the sandstone of the district^ I spent the day ia 
examining them. To the greater number I could give names, but one 
insignificant head, much injured, struck me as having the composed 
sleep-like appearance of the Buddhist sculptures. This induced me to 
make some enquiries, and I soon heard that, in a hill two miles o£E, there 
was a cavern, and on reaching it I found an excavation consisting of 
three parts, the principal of which penetrated 20 paces into the rock, 
but was narrow in proportion to its length. In a small apartment at its 
extremity was a sitting Buddha figure, six feet high. The passage was 
arched with several recesses on eaeli side, and near the entrance the two 
other portions of the temple extended 1 0 paces into the rock, like the 
arms of a cross, and were in every respect similar. A rude outline of 
Buddha could be traced on the rock, where it was smoothed away on each 
side of the mouth of the cavern. There was a figure of Durga inside the 
temple, and one at the door, on separate pieces of stone, and of modern 
appearance. The small head which first attracted my attention was 
found amongst the rubbish of a ruined temple, which some Jain 
Banians in the town were engaged in removing in search of their 
images, and amongst these I found several of the naked figures (four or 
five feet high) , with curly hair, and differing amongst themselves, usually 
found in Jain temples, and also representations of Buddha in the sitting 
posture, with thh hands laid over each other, the palms uppermost, the 
hair curly, the forehead wide, with little figures kneeling before him, 
and others fanning him ; amongst them was a figure of DurgS.. The 
Jains have also a modern temple there.” 

In December 1873, when I was at Bli^ndak, I was in- 
formed tbat an inscription on a long red slab bad been taken 
to Nfi.gpnr during tbe time of the Daja about 40 or 50 years 
previously by Wilkinson Sabeb. Now Major Wilkinson 
was tbe Resident at the Nagpur Court at that very time, and 
from him was received the copy of an inscription which 
Dr. Stevenson published in the Journal of the Bombay 
Asiatic Society.^ This very inscription is now in the Nagptu' 
Museum. It is a long slab just as described to ' me by tlie 
people of Bbandak, and it is of tbe very same fine-grained, 
reddish stone as tbat of the caves in the Wijfisan lull. I 
have no doubt, therefore, that this is the identical inscription 
on a “ long slab of red stone” which was removed by Major 
Wilkmson from the Wij4san caves to Nfigpnr. This is 
fm’ther confirmed by the inscription itself, which records the 
fact of the reigning sovereign Bhava Deva having become 
a Bodhisatioa, or Buddhist sage. It also mentions that the 
place to which the inscription was attached was the “ house 
of Sugata” and the “ abode of Jina” two well-known names 
of Buddha. 


' Bomljay Asiutic Soc. Journal, 1, 14S. 
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Dr. Stevenson vras fully aware tliat this was a uddhist 
inscription, as he says that— 

" The tablet from which the transei Ipt is taken was probably originally 
attached to a building destined for Buddhist ascetics by a sovereign 
of that faith/^ 

and further that the4*ecord is 

of considerable importance as affoiding direct proof that up to a period 
comparatively recent, the Buddhist ascendancy was maintained." 

Here Dr. Stevenson adds the words ‘'in the east of 
India as he heheved that the inscription described Baja 
Surya Ghosha as the “ lord of Drisi ” or Oiissa. But the 
word which he took for TIrisi was certainly misread. I read 
Aslndhitrau KsMtiimte, “the Lord of Asindhitm;” hut the 
name is indistinct- It may perhaps he the Asidaihra of 
Ptolemy, which laelonged to the coimtry of the Bettiji. T take 
exception, also, to Dr. Stevenson’s date which he finds in the 
words sam Shivojiocde, or 711. The word jtcdld is clear 
enongh, hut the first letter is not Sam hut Sra, and this at 
once disposes of the date. I am also puzzled to understand 
how a record, which, as Dr. Stevenson admits, “ affords dhect 
proof” of Bnddhist ascendancy, can open vith a long in- 
vocation to Siva. A simple reference to the Brahmanical 
deities, such as to Lakshmi the goddess of prosperity, or to 
Saraswati “the goddess of eloq[uence”wonld he natural enough. 
It is true that the invocation ends with the name of sarvaj- 
na, which is a title of Siva; hut as it wms also a title 
of Buddha or Jina ^ I think it possible that Dr. Stevenson 
may have been misled by the faultiness of liis copy. Un- 
fortunately he has not given any transcript of the'inscrip- 
tion ; hut several portions of the opening hues on the stone 
are so much ohhterated, that it seems quite impossible to 
restore them. Besides which, I can vouch for the inaccu- 
racy of many parts of the lithographed copy which accom- 
panies the translation. 

My copy of the inscription was made from actual paper 
impressions on which many of the fainter and more doubtful 
letters were pencilled on the spot. Some were given up as 
utterly hopeless; hut the greater part of the letters are 
fah’ly legible. Judging foom the forms of the letters, I 
would assign the inscrijition to the 7th or 8th century A. D. 


Colebioolvc's Auiara Kosba, iu ^oce Buddha. 
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BHANDAK TEMPLES. ' 

In Bliandak itself there is only one cave wortli notice. 
It is excavated in tlie western face of the low ridge on 
which the town is situated, at a short distance from the temple 
of Badarin%. It consists of a large open court 35 feet 
long hy 18| feet hroad, from which two openings on the, 
east lead into a suite of caves, and one opening on the south 
into a single one.^ The two doors of the eastern cave open 
into a haU 33 feet long hy IQi feet broad, in which there 
is a single niche with a flgm'e of Lakshmi holding the club 
and discus of Vishnu. This hall is from 8 to 9 feet high. 
On the east side there are two openings leading into two 
separate chambers, each about 9 feet square and 7 feet 
high. In the left-hand chamber is enshrined a seated 
figure of the ten-armed Bm’ga, and in that to the right a 
four-ari±ied figure of Siva with trident and three-headed 
snake. There was formerly also a colossal figm’e in this 
cave, but only the two attendants now remain, one of them 
being the skeleton goddess Kdli. Erom the south-east 
corner of this chamber a narrow passage leads into an un- 
finished cave 11 feet long by 3 feet broad. 

The south cave consists of a single room 17 feet 6 inches 
in length by 16 feet 7 inches in breadth. ISTearly in the 
middle there is a small raised jilatform 3 feet square, which 
most probably once supported a lingam of Siva. 

There is nothing to show the age of these caves except 
the few figures wliich still remain. Erom the style of these I 
infer that the caves belong to the same age as the Brahma- 
nical temples, that is to the 11th or 12th century. 

The Brahmanical temples of Bhandak are all more or 
less ruined, but several of the remains are of sufficient in- 
terest to warrant a detailed notice. 

The Cha/iidi Devi temple is situated on a rising ground 
in the midst of the forest to the south-east of the town, and 
just 540 paces from the Akhara mound. Its proper name, 
as noted in a short inscription on one of the j)illars, is 
Cliandrilid, Devi. Erom this record also we learn that the 
temple was built in^ the Samvat year 1133, or A. B. 1076. 
Its ground plan differs from that of the other temples of 


* See Plate XXII. 
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Blianclak in liaving two pillared lialls, but I cannot lielp 
suspecting tbat tbc outer one is a subsequent addition. ^ 

The entrance to the temple is towards the town facing 
the west. The pottico, which is 11 feet square, leads into 
an open pillared hall, 26 feet square, supported on 16 square 
columns nearly 8 feet in height. Trom the middle aisle 
another doorway leads into the second hall, which is only 
21^ feet in breadth by 26 feet in length. Its roof is sup- 
ported by 8 square columns and 8 plasters. The sanctum, 
which is nearly 10 feet by 6 feet, enshrines a standing female 
figure 1 feet 4i inches high. She has only two arms, and 
is, I suppose, the Ohandilca Devi of the inscription after 
whom the temple is named. The roof of the sanctum \ras 
a low pyramid. 

In the hall there are figures of Ganesa, Mahesasmi 
Devi, and of a god, goddess and child grouped together. 
Outside the temple there are statues of Hara-Gauri, Ganesaj 
and of a woman with a child on, her hip. 

I was informed that the road officer had begun to dis- 
mantle this temple, and had taken down two of the archi- 
traves of the Mahdmandapa, when he was stopped by the 
civil authorities. I afterwards 'verified this statement of 
the people by an examination of the nearest bridge on the - 
liigh road, where I found several carved and squared stones 
still lying unused. 

The Dolara tank is situated just one mile to the east 
of ^ the town, and close to the high road. On an island in the 
middle of the tank there was formerly a temple wliich was 
approached from the south by a long bridge. The bridge 
still remains, but nearly all the stones of the temple have 
been carried away to make road bridges. Even the name of 
the temple has now been lost, and the bridge is only knovn 
as the Qlmmariha- Dolara. Its construction is very simple. 
Sixteen pahs of square pillars 4 feet apart, are placed at in- 
tervals of 8 feet 4^ inches from the tank to the island. The 
mtervals are spanned by stone beams, over which is laid the 
roadway of stone slabs. The whole structme is 167 feet 
long and 5 J feet broad. ,The pillars are 16^ inches square, 
with spreading capitals of a rather elegant design which 
pleasing appearance to this long viadiict. A 
sketch of one of the pillars is given in the accompanying 


* Sco riiifcc xxiii. 
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plate, ^ along mtli others from neighbouring temples -with 
which it may he compared. 

The Ahlidra mound is the min of an old temple which 
has been cleared and levelled as a wrestling place. Nothing 
is known about the temple, and the only figure which is set 
up on the top was brought from the temple of Chandi Devi. 
It is a seated figure holding a club oyer the left shoulder, and 
was no doubt selected as an appropriate adornment of the 
palaestra, where club exercise is daily practised by the wrest- 
lers. The mound is situated at the south end of the town, 
and 625 paces from the temple of Badarinag. 

In the forest to the north-east of the Akhd.ra moimd, at a 
distance of 330 xiaces, there are some remains of a J ain temple 
to FdrswandtJi. The sanctum still remains with a naked figm’e 
of Parswanath, canopied by a seven-headed snake. The statue 
is 5^ feet high, and the cell is nearly 8 feet square. Beyond 
it are the remains of a hall 20 feet long and 7^ feet broaL 

The temple of Badarindg is the only one of all the 
Bhandak shrines that has preserved its fame. The “ Snalce- 
temple'' is knomi all over the country, but it is the holiness 
of the Ndga, and not the beauty of the temple that has 
made the shrine so famous. As it now stands the temple 
consists of a half-open hall supported on 20 pillars, with a 
small sanctum at one end, but the whole is a hasty re- 
construction of old materials. There is no entrance porch, 
and the officiating Brahmans gain admittance tlmough a 
door in one of the side walls. ^ 

The object of worship is a Ndga, or snake, which is said 
to make its appearance on all public occasions. Inside the 
sanctum there is a curious brass cover, surmounted by a five- 
headed snake. The cover, which is ojDen both at top and 
bottom, is conical in sha^DC and corrugated horizontally to 
represent the coils of a snake. Its form is just lilve that of 
a puffed crinoline. This curious vessel was presented to 
the temple upwards of one hundred years ago by Sambaji 
Kasar. At the annual fair this vessel is carried to the 
meeting by a party of Bhimars. 

In the courtyard of the temple outside there are several 
figmos standing against the wall, of which the most note- 
worthy are : 

1. — A large statue of Yishnu with boar’s head, as the 
Yarhha Avatfir, with the other incarnations in small size 
grouped around. 

i" Soo Plate XXIV. - Sec Plate XXIII. 
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2. — Statue of Vislimi, four-armed, holding the cliih, 
the discus, shell and lotus. 

3. — Statues of Vishnu and Lakshmi on Garud. 

4. — Hara-Gauri. 

5. — Ganesa. 

6 and 7. — ^Two rude Lions. 

Along Avith these figures there is an inscribed slab, 
dated in Sake 13 in the IKlslimja Samvatsara. The date 
is therefore either 1301 or 1368 Sake, or A. D. 1386 or 
1446, as Kshaya is the last year of the Jupiter Cycle of 60 
years. But there is no certainty that this record belonged 
to the temple which is now called Badari-bTag. The inscrip- 
tion itself records the dedication of a statue of Jagcmndi'dy- 
ana, and as the principal figures now standing outside are 
of Vishnu, it seems highly probable that the original tem- 
ple was dedicated to that god. The plan of the present 
temple in the accompanying plate shows that it is a modern 
reconstruction. 

The TdJca Talao Temple is situated close to a tdnlca or 
tank, 300 feet square and 20 feet deep, the sides of Avhich 
are built of “ cut stones” [tS-nka] with the up])er course 
moulded. The tank is a little wny outside the town on the 
north-west. The^ main body of the temple is said to have 
been very nearly intact some years ago, when the engineers 
of the Warora coal works began to dismantle it. The 
traces of the removal of beams and slabs from the roof 
were qrdte fresh at the time of my visit. The peoj)le ap- 
pealed to the Deputy Commissioner of Chfinda, and the 
demolition was at once stopped. 

The temple consists of one large hall of three aisles, 
the centre aisle leading direct from the entrance to the 
anteroom^ in front of the sanctum being 7 feet 3 inches 
wide, while the side aisles are only 4 feet 2 inches. Length- 
wise, also, the pillars are spaced diiierently from the usual 
custom, as the middle space is only 4 feet 2 inches, instead 
of 7 feet 3 inches. Perhaps this narrowing of the central 
space was found from experience to be necessary on account 
of the liability to breakage of long beams when subiccted to 
a he^y w’^eight. I noticed that all the beams of the Do- 
lara Bridge, which have a span of 8 feet 4 inches, are intact, 
whue the temple beams of the same siian are generally 
broken. The roof of the hall is supported on eight pillars and 
Iw pilasters, which are remarkable for the great sj)lay of 
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their bracket capitals. Two specimens of these pillars are 
given in the accompanying plate ; that marked A being 
from the western side of the temjile, and B from the middle 
aisle.^ The mouldings of the capitals of these aisle pillars 
appear to me to be quite new and peculiar in their arrange- 
ment. Compare the Ghorpet capital in- the same plate. 
They are of the same character as the Bol^ra and Gaorara 
examples, but are quite different from any others that I 
have seen in Northern India, and would seem to be peculiar 
to this part of the country. 

Inside the temple there is a large figure of Vishnu sleep- 
ing on the serpent Ananta, 6 feet long by 3 feet broad, 
which is sufficient evidence to show that the temple must 
have been dedicated to that god. 

To the eastward of the Taka temple and to the south of 
the Dudhffi’a tank, there are four richly carved pillars, stand- 
ing in a field, which once formed part of a. great temple. 
The pillars are 8|- feet in height, and foot square at the 
base. They form a square which was origiaally the central 
part of the Mahd'inandapa, or great hall. The mouldmgs 
of the capital combine the upper member of the T4ka 
Talao example with the lower members of , the GaoiAra 
example. 


GAOBABA. 

Gaorffi’a, or Gavarara, is a small village situated one 
mile and a half to the south of Bhandak. To the west are 
several fine tanks, especially the Asan TM, beyond which is 
a low hill crowned with the remains of several temples. 
There are also many detached rocks, several of which have 
been hollowed out to form caves and niches. The principal 
temple is called J obnasa’s -Palace, and the two chief caves 
are called Ms Big and Little Powl-houses. 

The rock-cut niches are found in a group of huge 
rounded stones wMch form a tolerably uniform, front about 
40 feet in lengtli. The first niche beginning from the left 
hand contains a lingam, and the second a row of figures of 
the Ashta-Sakti, on eight female effigies. The third has 
a seated figm’e of Ganessa, the fourth is empty, the statue 
having been removed from its socket, but there is a lingam 
scratched on the wall behind. The sixth niche contains a 


> See Phite XXIV. 
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lingam, and a place for a second- figure. The seventh niche 
has only a mutilated figure. All these niches are roughly 
he^vn out. 

The “ Big Bowl-house” is a carefully cut room, 9 feet long 
hy 6 feet 2 inches broad, and upwards of 7 feet high. The 
entrance is 3 feet 7 inches wide, and there arc traces of a 
structm’al porch which once stood in front of it. Round the 
three waUs of the cave there is a raised platform for the re- 
ception of statues. This has been very carefully hewn, witli 
mouldings both above and below. There are eight large sockets 
in the platform for the reception of as many statues. In 
the jDlate I have marked the holes with the letters A to H. 
At present there are only a few loose figures in the cave, 
which from then smaU size are not likely to have been the 
original objects of worship. Three of these are Vislmu 
himself, on Ananta, and the dwarf and boar incarnations. 
A fourth is an unidentified seated figure, and the filth is a 
lingam. If the cave had been dedicated to the Bas-Avathr 
of Yishnu, there would have been ten socket-holes instead 
of eight, unless, which is quite possible, more than one 
figure had been carved upon Wo of the stones. I have seen 
the fish and tortoise incarnations placed one above the other 
on the same stone, and sucli may have been the arrange- 
ment in this cave. But wliatever may have been the 
original aiTangement, it is clear that the worsliip of Yislmu 
was in fashion when the present figures were placed inside. 
It is quite possible that the cave may have been a Buddhist 
one, for the worshippers of Buddha always arranged theh 
statues on platforms around the walls, as they do even at 
the present day in Burma. In favour of this assignment, 
I may note that a draped figure of Buddha is now lying 
at the foot of the hill, and that the small cave, called the 
“Little Bowl-house,” winch is close by, was almost cer- 
tainly a monk’s ceU. It is 5 feet 5 inches long by 3 feet 
3 inches broad, which are about the usual dimensions of the 
rock-hewn cells. 

On the hill above these two caves stands the Brahniani- 
cal Temple called J obnasa s Balace. Although ruined exter- 
nally, the arrangement of the interior is still nearly perfect. 
The entrance, which was to the south, has gone, but most of 
the p^ars of the or great haU, are still 

standmg as well as the walls of the cmtardla and sanctiun. 
ihe roof of the hall was supported on 16 piQars, each 7i 
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feet in height. The capitals of these pillars appear to mo to 
he more, graceful in their proportions than those of the 
Hhandak temples.^ They are also remarkahle for the disuse 
of the pinched neck which gives an appearance of weakness 
to other Hindu pillars. But this advantage would seem to 
have been gained rather hy decreasing the hulk of the shaft 
than hy increasing the width of the neck. 

The antarMa and sanctum are rather larger than those of 
the Bhandak temples. They are both empty ; hut in the 
hall there is a figure of Ganesa, and another of the Bull Nandi 
On the left hand jamhs of the a/iitardla there is an inscrip- 
tion dated in the Samvat year 1166, or A. H. 1109. This 
temple is therefore somewhat later than that of Chandika 
Devi. A plan of it is given in the accompanying plate.^ 

On the south side, at a distance of only 21 feet, there is a 
small side temple containing a large statue of Ganesa. It 
consists of a single room 16 feet 4 inches long hy nearly V 
feet wide, the entrance being towards the temple. 

At 500 feet to the south there are the foundations of a 
large Saiva temple ; and on low spurs of the hill to the east 
and north-east, distant 400 feet, there are the traces of two 
other temples. To the north also there are traces of three 
more temples. 

HEWALWAUA. 

The liill of Hewalwara is situated just six miles and 
a half to the west of Bhandak. On the top there is a small 
square fort with high walls, now in ruins. Inside the fort 
there are four xuUars of an old temple still standing, of the 
same style as those of Chandika Devi. There is also a dry 
tank called tdnJca, and to the east of it is a natural mark 
in the rock, 15 inches long hy 6 inches broad, called JBhim 
iSen’s Chara/ii, or foot-print. 

In the side of the lull there -are several caves, of which 
the largest is named Narsinli. This is a long, narrow passage 
which has all the appearance of a natural rent somewliat 
enlarged. Altogether it is 32 feet long from its mouth, hut 
only 4 feet wide, except in a small chamber near the entrance, 
wiiere it is 6 feet wide and 6 feet liigh. In this chamber 
there is a figure of the goddess Devi. 


1 Sec Plate XXIV. 

2 See Pkte XXIJI. 
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About 100 feet to tlie soutli of the hTarsiuh cave there is a 
group of four small caves or cells which are rough and of no 
interest. But 100 feet further to the south, there is a douhle- 
roomecl cave with straight sides. The outer-room is 8 feet 9 
inches by 4s feet 3 inches, and has openings to the outside. 
The inner-room is only 6 feet 3 inches by 5 feet. Both rooms 
are extremely low, being only 4 feet 7 inches from floor to 
roof. It seems probable, therefore, that the excavation was 
not completed when the work was stojiped. 

23.~GH0IIPET. 

At the village of Ghorpet, between Bhandak and Chanda, 
there was once a fine temple which has been utterly de- 
stroyed by a gigantic pipal tree, the roots of which now hold 
together a portion of its w^alls wdth one pilaster and several 
mouldmgs complete. This pipal tree is 9 feet iiT diameter 
and 29 feet in chcumference. The pilaster is remarkable for 
being built up in regular courses of stone with the walls, 
instead of being a monolith. The remains were formerly 
much more extensive, but the stones are said to have been 
carried away by a road ofS.cer to build a bridge. The 
pilaster is a very fine examjjle of the style of mouldings of 
the mediaeval temples of this part of the country. One of 
the upper mouldings is undercut, and one of the loAver mould- 
ings has a raised lip on its upper edge. Nothing whatever 
is known as to the age of the temple ; but as the neighbour- 
ing bao?'l well of 13 feet diameter has an arch of overlap- 
ping stones, the whole may be assigned to the eleventh or 
tAA’^elfth century. A sketch of the pilaster is given in the 
accompanying xdate, for comparison with other pillars at 
Bhandak and Markanda.^ 


24.— -CBLANDA. 

The large city of Chanda, the capital of the southern 

1 Kh^ndkia BaUal Sdh in 
century. But as tins prince, according to the native 
generations prior to BMlaii Ballal 
of flip emporary of Akbar, the date of the foundation 

capital of the earlier kings was Ball%m, on the left bank 


‘ See Plate XXIV. 
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of the Warda rirer, 6 miles to the south of Chhnda. Here 
there is a stone fort with the ruins of an old palace attributed 
to Bhima BallMa Sinha, the founder of the Ohanda Gond 
dynasty. As he was ten generations prior to the founder of 
Chanda, the establishment of the Ohanda Gonds may be re- 
ferred to about 1200 A. D. The Gonds of the Mandala 
dynasty profess to trace their annals up to Samvat 415, or 
A. H, 368 but their claim of royalty is quite incompatible 
with the acknowledged supremacy of the Haihayas of Chedi. 
.Yhdaya Haja, the founder of the family, is said to have been 
in the service of the Haihaya Eling, and it seems probable 
that his descendents may have been petty chiefs under the 
great Kalachuri Kings of Kosala. 

Nothing is known of the Ohanda district prior to the Gond 
occupation by Bhima BaMla Sinha. But the caves and 
temples of Bhandak show that this was the capital of a con- 
siderable kingdom for several centuries before the time of 
the Gond Kings. In my account of Bhandak I have sug- 
gested the probablity that it was the ancient Vdkdtaka, the 
seat of the Kailakila Yavanas about the thhd and fourth 
centuries A. H. Prom the great Bhhnclak inscription, also, 
we learn that it was the chief city of a later dynasty which 
numbered amongst its Princes Surya Ghosha, Kutsa, Udayana, 
and Bhava Heva. These four probably reigned from A. H. 
700 to 800, judging by some of the peculiar forms of the 
letters of the inscription. After this we have no mention of 
Vdkdtaka until the time of Budra Heva of Warangol, of 
whose Idngdom it formed the western boundary in A. H. 1162. 
As this date is quite close to that of the rise of the Gond 
monarchy, it seems probable that Vdkdtaka had existed as a 
distinct kingdom from the first centmies of the Christian era 
down to the Mahfiratta conquest in the middle of the last 
century. 

Chanda is a large walled town situated in the fork between 
the Jharj)at Nala and the Erai river. It is about one mile 
and a half in length, by a mile and a quarter in breadth, but 
the greater part of the enclosed space is vacant. The walls 
were built by the Gond Baja Kh^ndlda Balldl Sah, the 
contemporary of Akbar; but, they were repaired by the 
Mah^lrattas and are now in excellent order. Tlie walls are 
rather low, ndtli lofty battlements, and they form a very 
efficient protection against the flood waters of the Erai river 
when driven backwards by the inundation of the Wardd river. 
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Tlie only buildings of any consequence are some temples 
and tbe tombs of the later Grond kings. The last are plain 
and substantial buildings, but rather heavy in appearance. 
The gateways offer good speeimens of Gond art, as they arc 
ornamented with sculptmns of the fabulous monster lion 
overpowering an eleiDhant, which was the symbol of the 
Gond kings. 

The temples are generally plain, with j)yramidal roofs in 
steps. The only exception is the fane of Acliileswara, the 
walls of which are covered with a multitude of small sculp- 
tm’ed panels. There are several sculptures of the Nhga, but 
only one of them is of large size, with two smaller snakes on 
the same slab. 

Outside the town to the south-east, at a pictm’esquc spot 
called I/alpet, there is a large collection of colossal &gmes 
which are more remarkable for their size than for their artistic 
excellence. They are situated on a rocky eminence amidst 
a fine grove of mango, custard-apple and tamarind trees. 
They must certainly have been carved on the spot, as many 
of them are much too hea’^'y to be moved. In several cases 
they appear to have been detached rocks which were first 
rudely shaped into symmetrical blocks, and afterwards carv- 
ed. They are arranged in a sort of rough circle, 150 feet 
across from east to west, by 120 feet from north to south, 
with a lingam of Siva in the middle. The following list of 
the subjects and dimensions of these curious sculptures shows 
that they are nearly all dedicated to the ivorshij) of Siva. * 




Subject. 

A 


Lingam and Ai’glia ... 

B 

— 

Elephant 

Siva’s bull, Eandi ... ... 

C 

— 

D 

— 

Ten-headed Durgga... 

E 

— 

Siva, standing naked 

F 

— 

Do. standing ... ^ 

G 

— 

Do. standing 

H 

— 

Ten-armed Mahesasuri Devi 

J 

— 

Ganesa, son of Siva... 

K 

— 

Hanuman, facing to West 

L 

— 

Do. facing to Bast 

M 

— ! 

Bhairava, son of Siva 

N 

— ' 

Tortoise incarnation of Vishnu ... 

0 

— 

Fish incarnation of Vislinu 

P 

— 

Kaga mth expanded hood 

R 


Lingam and Argha ... 



Iiongrth. 

, Breadth. 

Height. 


/ ff 

1 9 0 

/ tt 

5 9 



6 9 

... 



9 8 

3 6 

7 0 


1 26 6 

18 0 

3 0 


13 9 

7 1 



19 G 

8 2 



9 0 

4 6 



16 10 

8 3 



11 9 

7 9 



10 7 

6 3 



10 4 

5 6 



10 6 

6 6 



12 8 

8 11 



13 7 

3 8 1 

5 6 


12 0 

8 0 



13 6 

8 4 
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The last of these sculptures is hewn out of the solid rock, 
and apparently does not belong to the group of detached 
sculptures, as it lies away from them to the south, and is 
pointed in a different direction. The whole group is known 
as !Rawan, or E;awan-ka-patthar. 

A is the central lingam around wliich the other sculp- 
tures are grouped. 

0 is the hull Nandi on the east with face turned towards 
the Kngam. 

I) is the largest of aR the sculptiues, and represents the 
goddess Durgga standing, with ten heads, ten arms and ten 
legs. In her five right-hands she holds a sword, a thunder- 
bolt, a club, a trident and a shell, and in her left-hands a 
human head, a bow, a discus and two objects not identified. 
On the pedestal under her feet Siva is represented as a tajpasi 
or ascetic. The weight of this mass must be about 57 tons. 

E is a naked standing figure of Siva with f om’ arms. In 
liis hands he holds a sword, a snake, a trident and a human 
head, below which there is a dog lai^ping the blood. In front, 
towards the Hngam, there is a small figure of Ganesa. 

E is a t\vo-armed figure of Siva, standing, and holding in 
Ms hands a sword and a bowl. 

G is a foiu-armed figure of Siva, standing, and holding 
in Ms hands a trident, a sword, a bell and a cymbal. 

H is a ten-armed figm’e of Durgga killin g the buffalo 
demon. In her hands she holds a sword, a trident, a bow, 
the demon’s head and other objects. This figure stands 
80 feet to the west of the central lingam. 

J is a four-armed figure of Ganesa seated, holding an axe 
and a club and canopied by a Nfiga. ' 

K and E are a pair of figures of Hanumfin wMch are 
represented facing in opposite directions. 

M is a two-armed figure of Bhairava, the son of Siva, 
holding as usual a sword in his uplifted right-hand. 

N and O are the tortoise and fish incarnations of Yislmu. 
This x^air of figures stand 43 feet to the south of the central 
lingam. 

P is a large Naga with a pair of small snakes, one on 
each side. 

B is the detached lingam and avgha, sculptured on the 
solid rock to the south of the group. 

The whole of these figures are executed in a very soft and 
coarse sandstone, which has aheady suffered much from the 
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action of the weather. AU the larger sculptures are lying 
on their hacks on the ground, and I believe that they were 
J 20 Y 01 '* set up, hut were carved in their present positions out 
of detached blocks. 


25.— KELJHAK-. 

Keljhar is a large village about half-way between Ohilnda 
and Markanda, and within a few miles of Hajgarh and^ 
Mulh. Here I found two small cromlechs or dolmens, 
which at first I took for kistvaens that had been broken 
open. On enquiry, however, I was assm’ed that they were 
temples raised by the Kurunibdr shepherds. I then remem- 
bered that I had seen a much larger one at Mulh, which 
was undoubtedly a place of worship, as a goat had been 
sacrified in front of it only half-an-hour before my arrival, 
and in the presence of several of my servants. This temple 
was 6 feet long, 4 feet broad and 4 feet high. It was closed 
on the three sides and open to the east. At the back 'there 
was a raised terrace of earth, on which were set up a number 
of stones smeared with Vermillion, each of ■which "w^as said to 
be a Kurmdr Devi. I thought at first that this was the 
actual name of the goddess ; but I now found that it is only 
the Gondi name for the deity of the K.iirum'bur shepherds'. 
These temples are called Malldna by the shepherds them- 
selves, and they are generally built in pairs, one dedicated to 
Mallana Deva and the other to Mallana Devi. There was 
a second small cromlech at Mulh close beside the large one. 
The Kurumbars sacrifice a goat to the Mallanas to save their 
flocks from tigers and murrain. The shrines are generally 
open to the east, but sometimes they are completely closed for 
the piupose of keeping the sacred stones, which represent 
the Mallana deities quite safe. The two temples at Keljhar 
have not been used for a long time, but those at Mulh 
are much frequented. Beside the sacred stones I saw a 
number of wooden figures, which were said to be the 
offerings of sick people, generally small-pox patients, to 
avert death. I was also told that men who are killed by 
tigers or snakes are bmied under similar dolmens raised 
on low mounds, on which the relatives place rude representa- 
tions of horses. 

I find that Meadows Taylor had akeady guessed . that 
these cromlechs were most probably temples, and not tombs. 
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for lie notes, — ‘‘they do not/ so /hr as I have ojpened them, 
contain funeral remains, and therefore onay have been 
temples, or altars only, for .the performance of sacrifices 
or other ceremonies,” 

The actual graves which I have seen are mere cairns 
or harrows covered with pottery horses. The tem^iles of the 
Mallana deities are cromlechs. Both lands are found all 
over the country to the south of the ISTarhadS, heyond the 
Gone! area. The Gonds themselves call the two Mallana 
deities KurmS,r Pen and Km^mar Pevi, and speak of them 
with something like contempt. But their own demon- 
worship is much the same. Between Chanda and Keljhar 
there is a hroad tract of tliick -jungul covering the slopes of 
the Mulh range of hills. At Ohhnda the mass of the 
people are still Gonds, hut on passing this belt of jungul 
to the east, we come at once upon a different race, who call 
themselves Telingas and speak Telugu. To the west of this 
line amongst the Gonds there are none of these remains ; to 
the east in the vicinity of Mulh I heard of fifteen villages 
which are said to have two cromlechs each : and “ at 
Chamursi, to the east of the Wen Gang& river, there is a 
group of twenty cromlechs or kistvaens.” 

In the accompanying plate I have given a sketch of the 
two cromlechs at Keljhar.* They are of small size, being only 
2 feet 7 inches sq[uare inside, and perhaps about the same 
height originally, but the earth had accumulated about them, 
so that the inore perfect one is only 1 foot 8 inches high 
at the back above the ground. This one stands on the top 
of a little mound about 2|- to 3 feet high, and 10 feet diame- 
ter. The smaller one is on the slope. The covering stone 
is 1 feet 2 inches long by 1 foot 9 inches broad. 

26.— BAJGABH. 

Bajgarh is a large village on the road between Chdnda 
and Markanda. It jjossesses an old temple of Mahadeva 
which, though small in size, is interesting for its details, as it 
is generally in very good preservation. It consists of a 
sanctum 13 feet 3 inches on the outside, with a half open 
pOlarcd hall in front, 21 feet 6 inches square^. The temple 
is dedicated to Mahadeva, whose lingam is enshrined inside. 


> Soo Plate XXV. 

= See Plate XXVII. 
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The entrance is to the east. The hall or Sahha mandapa, 
is surrounded hy a low wall on which stand ten short pillars 
of the same design as the four taller 23illars in the middle. 
The shafts of these four middle ]^illars are ornamented with 
chains and bells. Their capitals have the same j)iiiched 
necks which are so common at Mdrkanda and Bhandak. 
They are quite plain, excej)ting only the figure of a hooded 
cobra on the face of each of the cruciform brackets. The 
cobra is also sculptured on the brackets of the Nandikeswar 
temple at Markanda, but I do not remember seeing a smgle 
example of tliis kind at Bhandak. The erection of the 
temj)le is, of course, attributed to the magic powers of Hemad 
Panth. There is no inscription, and I could' not find even 
a single letter or mason’s mark on any of the stones. The 
style is however the same as that of the Mfirkanda temples, 
and the roof of the sanctum is a pyramid rising in steps 
exactly like the pyramidal sjaues of the Bas-Avatar temple 
at Mfirkanda, which will be described presently. 


27.— MARKANDA. 

Markanda is the name of the principal temple of a group 
situated on a rocky point on the left bank of the Wen or 
Venya Gangfi river about 40 miles to the east of Chanda, 
and 90 miles to the south-east of NagjDur. Here the river is 
fordable, being about 2 feet deej), with a clear broad stream 
rmmiug rather rajoidly over a firm sandy bottom. The little 
village is named Markandi. It was once a large place on 
the open jjlain to the west, but the frequent inundations 
have driven most of the jjcople away, and there are 
now not more than 20 occupied houses. 

The principal temjfie takes its name from Markanda 
Rishij but it is dedicated to Siva, whose lingam is enshrined 
in the sanctum. Nothing whatever is loiown about the 
building of the temple, nor are there any inscriptions to 
give a clue to its age. The same story is told of this temple 
as ol all others in Nagpur and Berar, that they were built in 
a single night by Hemad 'Panth. To him is ascribed the 
election of all tlie tem]iles at Bhandak, and I was assm’ed 
that all the temples, even as far as Kasi-Benares, had been 
buiit by him. xiccording to my informant, Hemdd Panth was 
the son of a learned Brahman. The story of his birth is the 
same as that which is told of Lakshmaniya Raja of Gaur. 
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Wlien Ms motlier’s confinemeRt drew near, the time was 
said to be unlucky ; so she ordered her attendants to delay 
. the birth by hanging her up by the feet with her head 
downwards, until 'the lucky hom? arrived. She was at once 
taken down, and then gave birth to Hemad Panth, but died 
herself immediately afterwards. Hemdd became learned 
in every science, and more especially in medicine. When 
Vibishana, the lirother of 'Havana, was sick, Hemad cm-ed 
him, and the grateful patient told him to ask a boon. 
HemM asked for the aid of the Hakshasas to build temples 
whenever he might require them. The boon ivas granted ; 
but on the condition that the Hdkshasas were not to work 
for more than one night at a time. Accordingly with their 
aid Hemad Panth built all the temples at Markanda, 
Ph^ndak, and other places between the Ganges and Goddvari. 
I was further told that Hemad was the same person who 
is called Prat%) Hudr in the Telinga coimtry of Orangul 
(Warangal).” How Pratap Hudrais a weU-known historical 
personage, who lived in the 12th centmy, and he was certainly 
not a Brahman as Hem&^d is always said to have been in 
accordance vdth Ms title of Panth. 

The temples are enclosed in a quadrangle 196 feet long 
from north to south and 118 feet broad^. There are 
upwards of twenty of them of various sizes, wMch are 
grouped' arormd the great central fane of Markanda BisM. 
Some of these are in complete ruin, and others are very 
small ; but the whole taken together forms, perhaps, the 
most picturesque group of temples that I have seen. They 
are neither so large nor so many in number as the Khaju- 
raha temples, but they are equally rich and elaborate, both 
in then ornament and in their sculp tmns. There are no 
inscriptions to tell then age ; but their style is so similar to 
that of the Ohandel temples of Khajurdha and other places, 
that there can be little doubt that they belong to the same 
period of the 10th and 11th centuries, A. P). 

The wall of the quadrangle has a very primitive appear- 
' ance, and is probably much older than any of The present 
temples. It is nine feet high and three feet nine inches 
thick at base, with sloping sides crowned by a rounded cop- 
ing stone two feet thick.^ The main entrance is on the 
south, but there are two side entrances, one towards the river 


' See Pl.itc XX for a general plan of tbc MaiLuud.v gionp of teiuplcs. 
= See Pl.\te XXVII. 
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on tlie east, and tlie other on the west towards the -village. 
These two are mere openings in the wall, hut the southern 
entrance though small, is a two-storeyed huilding with a pair 
of pillars, both inside and outside. The upper storey is an 
open room with eight piUars intended for the use of the 

^^^The^foUowing list of the Mdrkanda temples shows their 
names and sizes, and the gods to ivhom they are dedicated. 
Many of them are so small and unimportant as to req^uun no 
f mother descrij)tion 


■Nahe. 


Enshrined figure. 


Mai'kanda ... 

Nandikeswara ... 
Mui'kanda 
Jodh Ling 
Mrituujaya 
, Yania Dbarmar^ja 
UmS, Maheswara ... 
(Ruined) _ ... 

RSj Rfijeswara 
N% Bishi 
(Ruined) 

Koteswara ' ... 

Dliarmasdla 
■ (Ruined) 

• Siva ... 

• Nameless 

- Do. 

- Ganesa 

- Isveswara 

- Siva ... 

- Mamleswara 

- Bhimd Sankara ... 

- Das Avatar 

- Dw&i’ka Pillar 


73 7 X 55 3 


38 3 
36 3 
10 2 
18 6 
14. 9 
16 0 
9 0 


23 8 
13 8 

6 3 
6 6 

7 0 
7 6 

10 0 
14. 6 
16 6 
11 0 

24 0 
79 0 


38 3 
27 6 
6 7 
10 0 
10 0 
10 0 
9 0 


14 8 
10 0 

6 3 
6 6 
6 6 
5 0 

7 0 
14 6' 
16 6 
11 0 
24 0 
11 0 


Siva lingam. 

Do. with hull Nandi. 
Do. with two Naudis. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Hanumdn. 

Siva liugam. . 

Hall for ascetics. 

Siva liugam. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto- 

Ditto. 

Incarnations of Vishnu. 


On entering by tbe southern door, the path leads between 
two rows of small temples and past several curious old square 
pdlars, which are apparently much more ancient than any of 
the temples. Nearly all of them are sculptured, and some of 
them are inscribed. The chief figures are soldiers, armed 
•with battle-axe, how and quiver full of arrows, in an atti- 
tude of attack. On one pillar I noticed the sun and moon 
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aTiove an illegible inscription. As these emblems are gene- 
rally found on Sati pillars, I bare a suspicion that most, if 
not all, of these phlars are memorials of Satis.^ When the 
deceased was a soldier, he was sculptured with his arms ; and 
if he died in battle, he was represented fighting. 

A. — The temple of Markanda Rishi is by far the largest 
of the group, and is also the most elaborately sculptured. 
About 200 years ago it was struck by lightning, when the 
upper part of the massive sphe was hurled down on to the 
roof of the Maha Mandapa which was broken in, and at the 
same time a small temple marked H in the plan, was utterly 
destroyed. The roof of the hall was repaired about 120 
years ago, but in 'a very rude manner, by one of the Gond 
Rajas, whose architect introduced huge piers with radiating 
arches inside the principal room. 

The temple consists of an entrance porch on the east, 
leading into the great haU, which has also two side entrances 
^on the north and south, each covered by a porch. Beyond 
this is the antardla or antechamber leading into the scmctum, 
both of which are old work. Inside there is a lingam of 
Siva, with a mukuta, or cap of brass, surmounted with five 
human heads,' under a canopy of five snakes’ hoods. . 

The general style of the Markanda temple is like that of 
the Khajm'&ha temples, with three rows of figures all round, 
two feet three inches in height. In each of these rows there 
are 45 human figures, making 135 in the lower part of the tem- 
ple. Higher up than these there is a row of geese, and a row 
of monkeys, and above these are four more rows of human 
figures. The 'whole surface of the temple is, in fact, literally 
covered with statues and ornaments. Altogether I counted 
409 figures ; and there are about half as many lions and 
elexrhants forming dmsions between the human statues. 
About one-half of the panels are given up to Siva and PAr- 
vati in various forms. There are also many subordinate 
female figures, some dancing, some playing musical instru- 
ments, and one holding a mirror, while putting antimony to 
her eyelids. Several of the statues of Siva are naked, and so 
are some of the female statues ; but they are simply nude 
figures without any suggestive indelicacy, such as is only too 
prominent in the obtrusive bestiality of the Khajurdha sculj)- 
tures. The attitudes of the figures are generally easy, but 

’ I have since mot with similar pillars in other places, which arc undoubted Sat 
mcmonals. 
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there is invariahly the same passionless expression in all the 
faces ; and Siva has just the same calm features when he is 
caressing Pdrvati, as when he is trampling an enemy to 

On the jambs of the south door is inscribed the name of 
“ Magar-dhwaj Jogi, 700 r A similar record is mcised on 
temples at Bilhari and Amarkantakj as well as in Bihai. The 
number of 700 is most probably intended for the date of his 
visit ; but it certainly cannot refer to either the Vikrania- 
ditya or Saka era, as the characters are comparatively 
modern. The earliest date that I would assign to the writ- 
ing is about A. D. 1000 ; and if referred to the Ghedi Sam- 
vat, the date will be about A. D. 960. The temple itself 
may be as old as the beginning of the tenth century, as it 
rivals in richness of sculpture and luxuriance of ornamenta- 
tion the great temples of the Chandel Kings Yaso Varmma 
and Dhanga, who reigned from A. D. 925 to 1000. A glance 
at the mouldings of the iDlinth in the accompanying plate 
wUl show the great variety and beauty of form wdiich the 
Hindu architect lavished without stint on this fine temple.^ 
One is sm’prised to find such a rich and costly building in the 
wilds of Central India. 

B. — The temple of Kandikeswara faces the Hhrkancla 
temples on the east, the two entrances being 10^ feet apart. 
It is, as its name implies, a shrine for the Brdl Kandi, which 
is one of the usual adjuncts of the temples dedicated to 
Siva. Tliis slu’ine is an open pfilared haU, 24 feet sq[uare, 
with a projecting portico of seven feet on each of tlie foin* 
faces. There are fom pillars on each side, two in each por- 
tico, and four in the middle of the hall for the support of the 
pyramidal roof. The outer pHlars are 6 feet high and 16 
inches sc[uare at base, but the inner pillars are 19 inches 
square. They are well-proportioned, but comparatively 
plain, the only ornament being a hooded cobra on each face 
of the bracket caj)itals.^ There is however a- row of guti<S} 
or drops, pendent from the cornice aU round, which gives a 
very rich effect to the othermse plain mouldings. Inside 
there is a figure of the Bull Nandi. 

C. — The second temple in ske is named after Murlcand 
HisM, who is said to have been a brother of Markand. H 
consists of a hall two-thirds open, a small anteroom and a 

\ Soo Plate XXTX. 

See Plates XXVI and XXIX, foi a plan and a pillar of this temple- 
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sanctum. The hall is 27 feet 6 inches by 26 feet outside. 
In front there are four short pillars standing on a low wall, 
with a door in the, middle. On each side there are two simi- 
lar pillars and one pilaster forming two-thirds of the side 
length of the haU, the remaining third being closed by 
a wall. In the middle are fom’ richly carved pillars 
for the support of the pyramidal roof.^ Over the sanctum 
rises the usual lofty spire curving in towards the top, and 
crowned with two amalaka fruits one above the other. 
The spire is square in plan with the corners indented, and at 
each of the four angles at the neck of the pinnacle is placed 
the figure of a bearded Hishi with matted hair. The sjjire 
is nearly perfect, and is a very graceful specimen of Indian 
architecture. The temple is dedicated to Siva, as shown by 
the lingam placed in the sanctum, and the two figures of 
the Bull Nandi in front of the a/iitardla, or antechamber. 

B. — This small temple of 10 feet by 7 feet contains a 
symbol of Siva named Jodli-Ling, regarding which I could 
not obtain any information. The entrance is to the east. 

E. — This is another temple dedicated to Siva as Mrittm- 
jaya, or the “ conqueror of death.” It contains the usual 
lingam in the sanctum, with figures of Ganesa and Vishnu 
in the hall, and a small figure of Ganesa over the entrance 
to the sanctum. The temple is 18^ feet long by 10 feet 
broad, and faces the east. On the left jambs of the door there 
is engraved a curious account of some measurements, of 
which I have not yet been able to unravel the meaning. 
The whole of the writing is given in the accompanying 
plate.^ There are two columns of figures, one on the left 
hand having reference to dharini^ or “ the earth, ” and the 
other on the right to Gang^, or the river Wen Ganga, which 
flows past the enclosme. I read the different entries as 
follows 



Dharini gaj 

... 714. 

Gangjl 

... 12 

•»» 

Bhabhu 

... 314 

GangA. 

... 60 


* «• 

... 286 

Ganga; 

... 124 


Eta gaj tS tu 

... 1314 

Gaugd Sainpalana 

... 196 


Below this last line there is a rude sketch of a man’s head, 
with the left arm holding a book. It will be observed that 
both sets of figures are totalled uj) below, the sum of the 
three left-hand numbers being 131dj, and that of the three 


’ Pintos XXVI a7id XXIX for .1 plan and .a pillnr of this temple. 
See Pliilo XXIX for u pillar, and Vnseiucut section of lliis temple. 
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riglit-liand ntimbers 196. I can only . make a guess tkat 
tliey may refer to two different classes of offerings wliicli 
tlie owner of tke rudely-sketclied liead may liave made to 
the temple. 

P. — ^TMs is the only temple that I have met with dedi- 
cated to Yama. As he is called Jam-dharmrdj by the offici- 
ating Brahman, there can be no doubt that it is , the god of 
the lower world who gives his name to the temxDle, although 
there is only a lingam of Siva enshrined inside. On each, 
side of the door of the sanctum there is a very richly carved 
group of Siva and Parvati. This tem^ole is placed exactly 
oj)posite that of Mritymijayay with its entrance facing the 
west. It is 16 feet long by 10 feet broad, being offiy a’ 
little less in length than the other. The two temples are , 
clearly connected by position, and I conclude that the inten- 
tion of the builder was to represent Siva in the two-fold 
capacity as Yama, or “ death, ” and as Afrityunjaya, or the, 
“ conqueror of death ” by reproduction. 

Gr. — the temj)le of Umd Maheswara is another Saiva fane, 
Umd being only another name for Parvati. 

J . — MdJ-rdJesioara is a simj^le lingam without any traces 
of a temple. 

The remaining temples mth the single exception of X, 
do not requhe any xoarticular description, as they are ffil de- 
dicated to Siva under different names, and contain lingams. 

The temple of the J)as ^vaid?', or ten incarnations 
of Vishnu, is an ojpen cloister, *7 6 feet long by 7 feet Wide 
mside, placed against the western wall of the enclosure. It 
is divided into twelve compartments by piasters, two of the 
divisions being probably intended for statues of Vishnu, and 
the remaining ten for the Avatars. In front of the eight 
middle divisions there are seven jiillars resting on a low wall, 
as ^own in the accompanying j)late,^ the two divisions at 
each end being closed by a wall, with a door leading into 
the first and twelfth compartments. Outside there is a com 
tmuous projecting cornice running the whole length of the 
biuiding, above which rise twelve pyramidal spues, being- 
one separate roof for each of the twelve shrines. One of these 
is represented in the jilate.® In each division there is a 
peaestal, but several of them are now emiity. There are. two 
tortoise mcarnations, one flat, and one upright. The , boar 

. 1 Seo Plate XXVI. 

- See Plate XXVllI. 
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incarnation is also in its place. The ISTarsinh- Avatar has 
been taken inside the Markanda ' temple ; and the Kalld- 
Avatar is lying outside broken. ALL the other incarnations 
have disappeared, unless, perhaps, the naked Jain-looking 
figure may have been intended, for the JBodh-Avatdo\ 1 
searched in vain for inscriptions which might have given a 
clue to the age of this temple. I am satisfied that it is older 
than any of the Saiva temples which I have just described, 
and I am inclined to look upon it as a part of the ori- 
ginal enclosure, and to> assign it to a period two or three 
centuries earlier than the date of the liugam temples. There 
is a similar arrangement at Garhwa, where a long cloister 
was dedicated to the Avatars of Vishnu, long before the 
erection of the lofty detached temple to Siva. In this case 
we know positively from the inscriptions on both statues 
and temple that the former are at least two centuries earlier 
than the Siva fane. Almost every where the worship of 
Vishnu appears to have preva;iled from the seventh to the 
tenth century, when it was forcibly supplanted by <the more 
fashionable worship of Siva’s lingam. 

I have akeady noticed in their proper places the short 
inscriptions which are found on the pillars and door-jambs 
of the temples. . There are similar records also on the rocks, 
but they are too much injured to be legible. All of these 
are of middle age, rangiug from the middle of the tenth 
centm’y down to 1500 A. D. But on two of the old square 
monoliths there are characters of a much more ancient date. 
On one of them there are only three letters remaining, pj'a- 
yd-Sri ; but these are sufB.cient to show that the pillar cannot 
be later than the fifth or sixth century.^ The letters 
are near the to^D of the stone, and below there is a male 
figm’e with four arms, carrying a battle-axe, and attended by 
two females. A snake ench’cles his waist, which may 
perhaps serve to identify the figure with Siva ; but there is 
no other trace of that god, so far as I could see. 

A second square monolith with a moulded capital is 
inscribed on three faces.^ Its characters are somewhat older 
than those of the ■ other pillar, say of the sixth or seventh 
centmy. The two lines on the left face of the pillar ap 2 oa- 
rently form a distinct record, of which the latter half of the 
second fine is in much' smaller characters. The main record 


* See Plate XXX, fig. 5, for a cojiy of these three letters. 
' See Plate XXX, fig. 1. 
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beo-ins at tlie top of tlio middle face with tlic words " SioasU 
Sri'’ Several of tbe letters are ratber doubtful; but they 
appear to me to read somewliat as follows : 

1 1. — Swasti Sri Samyidha 

2.— jna Cbila badra cbigi 

3.— posa dbi ba * lu ma 
4^ — * budlii sucbandra sisbya 
5. — nta Cbaitriyama ante 
* bra * * 

2.—* tbu la * ^ 

3.— nya dha di yaga 

4. — ma yi badi nga bra 

5. — Sata di * * ba 

Apparently this last iuscriptiou ou tlie right face, whioli 
is in much larger letters, has no connection with tliat on the 
middle face. I can mate nothing of them ; but so little is 
lost that I believe the whole may be deciphered by a com- 
petent Sanskiit scholar. 

28.~GONDS OR OAUpAS. 

The country of the Gonds received from the Muham- 
madans the convenient name of Gondw^na. Rut the actual 
districts occupied by the Gonds did not comprise more than 
one-third of the wide region of Muhammadan writers, 
which included all the wild tracts of Central India lyiiig 
between Kandes and Orissa. The true Gond cormtry is the 
long table-land which gives rise to the Tapti, the-Wardd, the 
Wen Ganga, and the Narbada, and comprises the districts-of 
Betul, Chhindwflra, Seoni, andMandala. In ancient times this 
territory would appear to have been called Gcmda or G-cmf, 
the “western” Gcmda of Wilford. In A. R. 1042 
formed part of the dominion of Narna Deva, Raja of Ohedi. 
In A. R. 812 Karka, Rdshtrakuta, Raja of Ldteswara, saved 
the knag of Mfilava from the kings of Gauda and Gurjjara. 
About A. R. 780, or one generation before A. R. 808, the 
Rhshtrakuta Rfija, named Raura, invaded Maru [the coimtry 
of Yatsa Raja] wlm was “ intoxicated with the wealth of the 
king of Gauda.” In A. R. 606 RS-jya Yardhaua, the king 
of Kanauj, invaded Mdlava with 10,000 horse, and killed 
the long ; but was himself slain by Gupta, king of Gauda. 
Prom all these notices we learn that the territory of Gcmid- 
must have bordered on Ohedi and Malava, as well as on the 
country of the Rdshtrakuta, Princes of Rerhr. All these 
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requirements are most satisfactorily met l3y tlie position and 
limits of tke. country actually inhabited by the Gonds, or 
Gondwana proper, which must therefore have formed part 
of the ancient Gauda, or the western G-aur. 

The name of Gond is simply a corruption of Gauda. 
In the nothern Gauda, or Uttara Kosala, the chief town is 
still named Gatida, which the Muhammadans before us 
corrupted to Gonda. On the finger-posts leading to the place, 

the Nagari Gauda and the Enghsh Gonda are placed 
side by side. I spent several months in the Central Pro- 
vinces, and I never once heard the aborigines called Gond, 
but always Gor. ISTow, as Gauda is a pm’e Sanskrit word, 
it would seem that this was not then true name, and that 
it must have been derived from the country in which they 
dwelt. This appears the more probable when we learn that 
they do not call themselves either Gond or Gor, but KoUur. 
It is also strongly confirmed by the fact that there are no 
Gonds in the northern Gauda, or Uttara Kosala, and none 
in the eastern Gauda or western Bengal. This being the 
case, it follows that, when Gaudas are mentioned, the name 
does not necessarily refer to the aborigines now called Gonds, 
but may belong to the rulers who held the country of Gauda 
at the time ; as in the instance of Kama Deva, the Kulachuri 
ruler of Chedi, who calls himself also king of Gauda. 

This conclusion, however, refers only to the rulers of the 
country, and not to the bulk of the population, w*hich even 
in the time of Ptolemy would appear to have been the 
aboriginal Gond. In his day the large district at the head 
of the Nanaguna, or Tapti Kiver, was occuj)ied by the 
Kondali or Gondali, a name which has been generally iden- 
tified with that of the Gonds. But their countey is described 
as pars 2?lmllUarum, the Fimllitce themselves being placed 
more to the north. I take this name to be a pm’e Greek one, 
descriptive of the “ leaf-clad ” aborigines. Varhha 
Mihha notices, the or “ leaf-clad Sauras ” ; 

and we know that the Juangs of the present day still preserve 
this primitive costume. I beheve therefore that there may 
have been Par7ia Gaiidas, or leaf-clad Gonds,” in the 
time of Ptolemy, and that these are the people intended 
by his Phulhise-Gondali. . 

My explanation of Gauda as a geographical term which 
gave its name to the Gond people, instead of haviug received 
it from them, is still further confirmed by the fact that 
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mimerous temples -wMcli are said to have heen built by tlie 
Gonds, were certainly not erected by them. Thus the 
temples at Dudahi, Ohandpore, and Peogarh, all in the 
Lahtpur district, have been attributed to the Gonds. But 
this assignment is quite impossible, as we know from theh 
inscriptions that at the time they were erected the countiy was 
possessed by the Chandels of Mahoba. The same assertion 
is made about Garha near Jabalpim, to which may be given 
a similar answer that the country was then possessed by the 
powerful Kulachmd Hajas of Chedi-des. I suspect that these 
erroneous statements have originated in the accessions of 
rubbish which in later times have been shot into the Prithi- 
r&ij rayasa of Ghand. In that poem there are three passages 
which, as they at present stand, are undoubted anachro- 
nisms that must have been foisted into the text by. 
copyist at a much later date. At the breaking out of the 
war between Prithiraj Chauhan, and Parmal Chandel of 
Mahoba, the Chandel bard, named Jagnik, was sent to 
Kanauj to induce the two Ban^phar heroes, Alha and IJdal, 
to return to Mahoba for the defence of their country. Alha 
replies to Jagnik — 

Suni J agnik, yeh bat sunMii, 

HamayhaiAj kochhu nahi jS^ni; 

Ham sh bandhi Mahoba rakhiv, 

Nrip Chandel jugal mukh dik kliiv ; 

Ham mare bar Gaura, Heogarh, OhandS-ware, 

Ham Jado kaii juddh ghm* Chandel udhare; 

Ham Kathariya kati Parmal des dal. 

Ham kotik kari b^n luti line sabke bal. 

Here the Ban^phar chief consents to retmn to Mahoba, 
and then, after the fashion of the Homeric heroes, boasts of 
his own exploits — 


Gauda, Deogavh, Chanda : we fought with 
the dadon and saved the Chandels ; we cut off the Katharha for the sake 
01 rarmal, and plundered every king around.'” 


In ^e same strain he continues his anachronisms — 

Ham age Patis&,hi ph6 j bh^gi das b&rah — 

“ Before us the Padshahi army ten and twelve times fled.” 

Mewat mari padhar kariya Antarbed dahaiyo, 
ang el mari basudha hari garh Chandel lagaiyo — 

,frSttened Antarbed; we plundered the 
Ba^hel, and brought his wealth to the palace of the ChhnLl.” 
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In anotlier ]iassage the minister of Prithiraj addresses his 
master — 

Kanan suni Qlmliiidn kahe harday mantr gati, 

Pratham des JParhndl rahyo Jasraj senipati; 

G-arlia jay nrip lagi pari Gaudcm son jangah, 

Paryo jd,! Ghandel dali dhami-dhar angah ; 

HoMyo seni ari seni sab kam maran dMran dhariya, 

\ JDiellyo vyM bin sis dhar kam jay phateh kariya ; 

\ Garha nagar Ohandel suniyo, 

\GaudasTi mile juddhtaji hiyo ; 

Bhagi seni dekhi Jasrajah, 

Dinhon sis swamike kajah ; 

The pith, of this long stoiy is simply thab ParmM invaded 
- Garha, and was defeated by the Gauclys (Gonds), but was 
saved "by his general Jasr^ij, who los'^nis life in defence of 
his master. / 

In a thhd passage is described the light between Udal 
Banaphar and Kanh Ohauhan, the brother of Pritldraj : the 
latter is made to say — 

Tabe Kanh bolyo maha ros hoe, 

Snno nand Jasr^jke b4t soe ; 

Jh^n Gaur nahi Garha mari j^no, 

Awe Kanh Cliauhdn son Juddhthdno. 

Then said Kanh in a great rage, 

“Hear, O son of Jasraj, it is not the Gaur of Garha whom you 
conquered, hut Kanh Chauhan with whom you have to fight." 

In these three passages the Gaudas of Garha are most pro- 
bably intended for the Gonds, as Garha was their capital 
some centuries later. But it is absolutely certain from the 
Kulachiu’i inscriptions of Tewar, only a few miles from 
Garha, that in Samvat 1239 or A. B. il 82, when Pritldraj 
defeated ParmM, the country of Chedi, of which Tewar was 
the capital, was still in the possession of the Haihaya Kula- 
churis. Beogarh and Chanda were also two well-known 
capitals of the Gonds in later days ; but it is very doubtful 
whether Beogarh was a separate principahty in the time of 
PrithiiAj ; and it is quite certain that both places were 
beyond the reach of Alba and IJdal, as the territory of the 
Kulachuris of Chedi, extending along both banks of the 
Narbada, lay between the Chandels and the Gonds. My 
impression is that the popular canto of Ohandel’s poem called 
the Mahoha-Jehand or Alha-khand; in wliich the conquest of 
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MalioLa is related, lias been largely interpolated by tbe Cliandcl 
bards, and that to them we are indebted for tbe mention of 
Gctflia. It is quite possible that Deogarh and Chancleri, tbe two 
great forts on opposite sides of tbe Betwa, may have fallen 
into tbe bands of tbe Kulacburis of Obedi after tbe death 
of Kirtti Varmnia, and that they were recovered by Alba 
and IJdal. In later times tbis exploit was magnified into 
tbe capture of the more distant forts of Beogarb and 
Obbnda, to tbe south of the Narbada, and tbe Ganda 
of Western India was held to be the country of tbe Gonds 
of Garba. In favom of tbis explanation is tbe fact that 
tbe Kulacburi Haibayas of Cbcdi bad fought with tbe 
Cbandels of Maboba during tbe reign of Madana Varni- 
ma, only a few years before tbe accession of Parmbl. In tbe 
Mbau inscription it is said of Madana Varmma, “from 
whose name even tbe Icing of Obedi, vanquished in tbe 
fierce fight, ever quickly flees.” We know that Gauda was in 
tbe possession of Kama Beva of Obedi in tbe end of tbe 
eleventh century, and I am not aware of any reason for sup- 
posing that it bad passed out of tbe bands of tbe Kulacburi 
princes during tbe following century. If by tbe Gauda of 
Garba we are to understand tbe aboriginal Gonds, tbeii tbe 
statement is clearly an anaclironism ; but if we may accept 
it as referring to tbe Kulacbuii Haibayas as kings of Gauda 
and Garba, then the passage may remain unchallenged. 
But in this case the two forts of Beogarb and Obanda must 
be identified with tbe two great forts of Beogarb and 
Obanderi, on tbe opposite banks of tbe Betwa, in preference 
to tbe two more distant forts of Beogarb and Obanda to tbe 
south of tbe Narbada. 

By identifj^ing tbe country of tbe Gonds with tbe West- 
ern ^ Gauda, we get a gbmpse of tbeb history in tbe very 
begimung of tbe seventh century. Tbe account is given in 
Bana s Harsba Obarita, of which notices have beenpubbsbed by 
Professor HaU and Br. Bbau Baji. Tbe earber .portion of tbe 
story IS given by Professor HaU as foUows^ 

« Rajyavavdliana [the elder son of Prahhakara Vardhana, king of 
Kanauj], by cymmand of his father, made an expedition to the noith 
against the Hura-Huuas [this must have been in A. D, 606.] Harsba 
[his younger brother] followed him. 'While hunting on the skirts of 
the Himalayas, a domestic Karangaka brought intelligence that the 
king was critically ill. Harsha hastened hack, and was just in time to 


' Bongnl Asiatic Soc.’s Journal, XXXI, p. 3. 
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see him exj)ii’e. On the very day of Prahhakara Vardhaua’s decease, 
Grahavarman was massacred by the kin^ of Malava, who also threw 
Kajyasri into chains. This took place at Kanauj. 

' Grahavarman, son of Avautivarman, of the Mankhara famil\’, was 
husband of iEajyasri. As we do not find it stated distinctly that the 
king- of Malava had aggressed on Kanauj, we should understand, it may 
he, Grahavarman owed his death to the son of that sovereign, who, it is 
said, was staying at the Kanaujan Court. Apparently, he was there 
in the character of hostage ; and perhaps he received the assistance of 
troops from his home unexpected!}'. 

Rajyavardhana, taking with him Bhandin, a subject of high rank, 
by whom his education had been superintended, and an army of ten 
thousand horses, mai'ched to attack the king of Malava. Him he slew ; 
but his own fate was defeat and death at the hands of Gupta, king of 
Gauda, of which the news was brought back by Kuutala, a chief officer 
of cavalry. Sinhanada and Skandagupta, the generalissimos, urge 
Harsha to make reprisals ; and they lose no time in embarking on the 
enterprize. 

“ The account of Harsha^s progress towards the south-east I omit. 
Before he could reach Gauda, Bhandin arrived with spoils of the 
Malavas. Enquiries were at once made for Rajyasri. She had escaped 
from Kanauj, and Bed towards the Vindhya mountains. Thither Harsha 
directs his steps. He is visited by- Bhfikampa, a military retainer to 
some local dignitary, Vyagliraketu, son of Sarabhaketu. These names, by- 
the-bye, seem to be coinages suggested by the fancied fitness of circum- 
stances, Bhfikampa knows nothing of Bajyasri's present quarters, and 
recommends that Harsha should seek for information at the neighbouring 
hamlet. She is discovered when on the very point of burning herself.-’^ 

Tlie latter part of the story is giYen by Dr. Bhau Dfi-ji 
as follows^ ; — 

Raja Harsha having entered the wilds of the Vindhya mountains, 
travelled in all directions for many days for the discovery of his sister, 
Rajyasri. He met a chief named Vyaghraketu, son of Sarabhaketu. 
He introduced to the king Nirghata, the Commander-in-Ohief of 
the Bhfikampa Sabaras, The king made inquiries of the Sahara 
Chief regarding Rajyasri ; he replied that no woman answering to 
the description given by the king was known to have been seen in his 
jungles, but promised to make vigorous efforts for her discovery. He 
remarked that at the distance of two miles, on a hill with a thick wood 
at its base, there resided, with a number of disciples, a Bauddha Bhikshu, 
a mendicaut (Pindapati) named Dlvakaramitra, who might possibly 
have heard of Rajyasri, Hearing this the king thought that Maitia- 
yaniya (Brahmana) Divakaramitra, the friend of Grahavarma, having 
abandoned the “ way of the Vedas,” in his youth put on brown clothes 
and embraced the Saugata creed.’ King Harsha, taking the Sahara Chief 
with him, proceeded to the abode of Divakaramitra. He admired the 
mountain sceuerj' on the way, and got down from his conveyance on 


* Bombay Asiatic Soc. ’S Journal, X, p. 39, 
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approaching the hermit^s residence. Having placed his hand on Mddha- 
vagupta'^s shoulder, he with a few chiefs walked on. He found there 
followers of various schools, mz., Vitaragas, Arhantas^ Maskarins, 
Svetapatas, Patarahhikshus, (commentator), (in the text, PS,nduri- 
hhikshu), Bhagavatas, Varnins, Kesalunchakas, Kapilas, Kiuadas, 
Aupanishadas, Aisvaras, Karanins, Karandhamins, Dharmasastrius, 
Pauranikas, Saptatantavas, Sabdas, Paneharatrikas, and others. He 
also met Divakaramitra Bhikshu, and made him obeisance. Divakara- 
mitra seeing the king, said, ' To-day our austerities have even in this life 
borne us good fruit by giving us a sight of the beloved of the gods ; at 
the expense of my own body, I am readji- to do the king's business.' 
The king made inquiries regarding Bijyasri. It so happened that 
Bajyasri was at this time making preparations for self-cremation. An 
old female companion of Rajyasri went to a disciple of Divikaramitra 
and said, ^ O mendicant ! Pranrajya (the vow to abandon all worldly 
enjoyments) is generally full of mercy to all beings, and Sangatas (Bud- 
dhists) are ever intent on fulfilling the vow, to suffer themselves for the re- 
lief of the sufferings of others. The teaching of the Lord,Sakya Muni is 
the family abode of mercy, the goodness of Jin a is ever ready for the benefit 
of the whole world, and the religious law {dharma) of the Munis is a 
way of securing future bliss. There is no meritorious action more praised 
in the world than that of saving life. Pray, therefore, prevent my 
companion from destroying herself by fire.' ‘’My Guru (Master)' 
said ^ the disciple, 'is verily a second Sugata (Buddha); when I relate 
to him this account, he is sure to come. He is full of pity. By the good 
words of Sugata, calculated to pierce the dark veil of sorrow, and by 
his own discourses, with illustrations culled and rendered weightier from 
the various Agamas (scriptures), he would lead the good-natured lady to 
the path of knowledge.' 

" Accordingly a Bhikshu (rhendicant) came and said,-^‘ A woman in 
^rrow is ready to destroy herself by fire, not far from this abode.' 
Hearing this, the King, with Divakaramitra, proceeded quickly, followed 
by the King s retinue, to the place of the fire. With great difficulty she 
was persuaded to abandon her purpose, and they having succeeded in 
wnsohng her and soothing her sorrows, treated her to a dinner. The 
xlaja heard all that had happened from the time she was put in eonfine- 
Eoent m Kanyakubja, and from which she was released by a descendant 
ot the Gupta kings. She then heard of the death of Efiiyavardhana, her 
eldest brother, on which she left off food and drink, and wandered 
rough^ the woods of the Vindhyas. Overcome with sorrow, she made 
preparations to burn herself. All this the King heard from her 

ITom this account we learn that Prahhhkara Yardhana, 
alter haying conquered and killed the King of Malava, was 
himself defeated and slam hy Gnpta, King of Gauda. It is 
® therrfore, that Gaiida could not have heen far from 
Alaiava. But in the account of Prahhakara Yardhana’s death 
-given 3y Hwen Thsaug, it would appear that it was instigated 
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■by Sasangka, the King of Kima-Snvarha.' Professor Hall 
has suggested that his full name may have heen Sasdngka 
Gupta; hut I leam from Dr. Buhler, that in the Jain hooks 
Sasangka is called Karendra Gupta. Putting all these state- 
ments together, it would seem that Sasangka, or Narendra 
Gupta, must have heen the king of Gauda as well as of 
Kirna-Su'oarna.^ Prom his inscription cut on the rock of 
Bohitas, we know that he had extended his rule northwards 
as far as that celebrated fortress and from the different 
statements which I have just quoted about Bhjya Yardhana’s 
death it may he inferred that the western • Gauda was also 
included within his dominions. 

When the news of his brother’s death was brought to 
Harsha, he determined to take revenge, and at once marched 
towards Gauda. But on the way he was met by Bhandin 
with the spoils of the Malanas. ITp to this point his march 
is said to have been towards the south-east.^ After the 
meeting with Bhandin he proceeded in search of his sister 
B£i,jya§ri, who, after the death of her husband, had escaped 
from prison and fled to the Vindhya moimtains. In his pro- 
gress he encountered the Bhukampa Sabaras, an aboriginal 
race, whose chief is named Vydghra-hetu, “the tiger-demon,” 
son of “ the monster-demon.” As the general 

is called Nh’gh^ta, or the “man-slayer,” all these names 
must be accepted as the inventions of the writer, which were 
considered appropriate for the chiefs of the Blmkamjpa, or 
“ Earthquake” Sabaras. At the same time they appear to 
me to he a recognition of the former power of this now des- 
pised race. In a subsequent report I propose to give some 
account of the Sabaras, and to show by then’ inscriptions 
that they once had Kings of their own, bearing the title of 
Gupta. According to the statistics which I have collected, 
the number of the Western Sabaras at the present day is not 
less than 120,000 persons. 

The Sabaras are mentioned in the Aitareya Brdhmana as 
one of the Dasyu races descended from Viswamitra ; and 
the Mdhabharata includes them amongst the seven races 
of Dasyus conquered by the Pandus in the Great War. 
They appear also in Ptolemy’s map in the same two divisions 
in which they are now found ; the Eastern Sabaras ' as 
Sabaras, who are the Suari of Pliny, and the Western Sabaras 


’ Julien’s Hwen Tlisang: II. 248, 
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as Soros Nomades. But the Gonds are not mentioned in any 
of the old Hindu authorities, and the earliest notice of them 
that I am aware of is hy Ptolemy under the name of 
Gondali. 

In the absence of other information we turn naturally to . 
the traditions of the people themselves. Like most other 
traditions, those of the Gonds are utterly wanting in dates, 
and extremely vague as to places. But all the leading 
events are very strddng, and from their remarkable similarity 
to the traditions of other far distant races, they possess an 
interest and an importance which, without it, wordd he alto- 
gether wanting. 

According to the Gond legend, Lmgo was the leader who 
liberated the first men of the nation from a cave in KdcU- 
hopa Lohagad, or the “ Iron-VaUey in the Bed Hill.” The 
exact position of this valley is not stated, hut it would seem 
to have been somewhere hi the Himalaya mountains, as 
Mount Dhavalagiri is mentioned. Mahadeva is said to have 
closed the mouth of the cave with a large stone sixteen 
cubits high. Lingo removed the stone, and “ sixteen scores 
of Gonds” came out of the cave. No meaning seems to he, 
attached to the name of Id/?go, but in Gondi, Idngya means 
a “ wolf,” and in Maharathi, longd. 

According to the traditions of the Mughals, their ancestors 
were confined in the iron-bound valley of Irguene-hon, from 
which they were delivered by JBurte-chino, or the “ Hun woh.” 
According to Abulghazi Khan the ancestors of the Turlcs 
were liberated from the iron-bound valley of Irgana-kon hy 
Bertezena. Every year the Elian of the Tm'ks went to 
saciifice in the cave of his ancestors in Mount Erkeneh-kun.^ 

Spealdng of the ancient Getse, Strabo remarks that 
Zamolxis, whom they revered as a god, "retired into a 
district of caverns.” The mountain is held sacred, and is 
thus distinguished, being named KogaionosB 

In all these legends we have a hero, the founder of the 
nation, connected udth a cave. In the eastern versions the 
cave is situated in a valley surrounded by iron mountains, 
Lorn which the founder manages to liberate his people. 
The resemblance between the tradition of Gonds and that of 
tile lurks and Mughals seems too close to be accidental, and 


’ Dr. Hfrbolot, Hibliotheque Orientalc, VI. 152 Tlip ^ 
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if not accidental, it would go far to jirove'tlie Tiunnian 
origin of tlie Gonds. Dr. Caldwell and Colonel Dalton liotli 
agree in classing the Gonds as Dravidians. But the former 
specially notes that “ whilst he regards the grammatical 
structure and prevailing characteristics of the Dravidian 
idioms as in the main Scytldan,” he thinks that ^‘they are 
allied not to the Turkish family, or to the Dgrian, or to the 
Mongolian, or to the Tungusian, hut to the group or class in 
which all these families are comprised.^ He then jioints out 
that “ the Scythian family to which, on the whole, the 
Dravidian languages may he regarded as most nearly alliedj 
is the Dinnish or XJgrian,” and that tliis supposition derives 
some confirmation from the fact brought to light by the 
Behistmi tablets, that the ancient Scythian race, by which 
the greater part of Central Asia was peopled prior to the 
eruption of the Medo-Persians, belonged, not to the Turkish, 
nor to the Mongolian, hut to the Ugrian stock.” 

Dr. Caldwell regards “the Dravidians as the earliest 
inhabitants of India, or at least as the earliest race that 
entered from the north-west.” He also — 

" feels convinced that the Dravidians never had any relations with 
the primitive Aryans, but those of a peaceable and frequently character; 
and that if they toere excelled from Northern India, and forced to take 
refuge iu Gondwana and Dandakaranya, the great Dravidian forest, prior 
to the dawu of their civilization, the tribes that subdued and thrust them 
southwards must have been prce-Aryans.” 

But these pre-Aryan-Scythians, by whom he supposes 
the Dravidians to have been expelled from the northern 
provinces, are not, -“he says,” to be confounded with the 
Hols, Santals, Bhils, D6ms, and other aboriginal tribes of 
the north.” By whom, then, were the Dravidians expelled 
from Northern India ? Dr. Caldwell thinks that the Sudras 
may have been the conquering race. 

“ The tribes of Northern India whom the Aiyans gradually incor- 
porated in their community as Sudras, whoever they were, must have 
been an original and formidable race.” 

Here I agree fully with Dr. Caldwell, that the Sudras 
w’^ere most probably the i)eoj)le with whom the Aryans came 
into contact in Northern India. But I think that he has 
unnecessarily hampered himself hy supposing that the Dra- 
vidians entered from the north-west. On the contrary, I 
heheve that they came from the west, and that they w'cre 


' Grammar of the Dravidian Languages, 2nd edition, p.p. 70-71. 
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the Accad or Accadians, a hrancli of the sontliern TurauiaiiSj 
who occupied Susiaua and the shores of the Persian Gulf 
and Indian Ocean including the Delta of the Indus. Prom 
these seats they were eventually driven out by the Aryans 
of Ariana and Persia, when they retired to Southern India, 
leaving only a remnant of the nation behind in the Prahiii 
mountains, where they still exist. 

Under this supposition the Dravidians may have occupied 
the greater part of Southern India about the same time 
that the Aryans took possession of the Panjab and Aryavarta, 
while the whole of Northern India was held by another 
Tm’anian people, who had entered long" before from the 
north-west. The latter I believe to h^ave been a Medo- . 
Scythian race. Such of them as submitted were allowed to 
join the Aryan nation as a separate class under the name of 
Sudras ; wlule the greater number retired to the east of the 
KarmanS,sh. River, where they bade defiance to their enemies 
for several centuries. 
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